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TO JAMES RUSH, M. D. 

PHII.ADELPBU. 



■ The treatise which you published in 1 83T, entitled the 
" Philosophy of the Human Voice," was the first work 
that ever presented a true and eomraehenave recwd 
of the vocal functions. Physiology is a science, the 
details of wtiicb, are discoverable only by observation 
and experiment. The history of the functirais of the 
voice, is a legitimate department of that science, and 
you have investigated it in the only true method. Yotur 
work la stricdy inductive : its philosophical principle is 
therefore correct. It combines, at the same time, such 
fullness of detail, with such an orderly classification of 
the vocal functions, as to euttle your views of the sub- 
ject, on the ground both of the comprehensiveness of the 
paruculars, and the felicity of the arrangement, to the 
denominatioD of a science. Much less originaliiyf 
depth, and accuracy of investigation, devoted to some art 
which mankind in general have been taught to ctmader 
printable, would have brought you a more immediate 
recompense of feme; not howevw, perhaps^ a larger 
pcHtioD of ulfimate g^ory. As to the practical tendoi^ 
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of your treatise, I would observe that it satisfied raj- 
curiosi^, as to the elements of the art which I teach, 
and enlarged to so great an extent my resoiuAes as a 
teacher, that the advantages I am constaatly detivii^ 
firom it, of themselves prompt me to a lull and grateful 
ackoowledgement of its merits. It naturally led to a 
friendly mtercourae betwees us: for what is mwe pow- 
erfiil, when good moral quaUtiea are not deficient, to at- 
tract and bind one man to another, than fellowship in 
elevatii^ inteUectital pursuits. 

The method of investigation adopted in your work, 
shows the reason why the ancients did not reduce eloou- 
tioD to a science. Recent Umes first disclosed the true 
mode of investigadng nature j and your treatise will be 
aiknitted by all competent judges, to be a triumphant ex- 
hibibon of its efficacy. 

Thb '^Grammar oi Elocution," b fruit gathered from 
the vme which you planted ; it is adapted to speml pur- 
poses, which wilt be set forth in the preface, but is by no 
means intended as a subsdtute for your valu^e work. 

In what I have said <^ that -work, I have only dis- 
charged a debt of public justice, and told what I bettere 
to be the truth ; I confess it has been with pleasure, be- 
cause I can subscribe myself 

Your nncere Friend and Servant, 

JONATHAN BARBER. 

New-Havek, Jan. 1830. 
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PREIFACE. 



Thb value of the following work most be eatimated, I. by 
the importance nfthe tubject of which it treata, sndll. bj" 
the manner in which that subject ia treated. 

[. As respects the importance of deliyery, I shall ofler 
an argument, which I consider bh conctuiive. Itisfvund- 
ed on the opinion and practice of the Greek and Roman 
orators, l^eir evidence to the importance of the art of 
Elocution, and to the care mtb which >t was cuhivate«l 
among them, is taW and clear. I see no reason to believe, 
that the ancients had any record of the functions of the 
voice — an; science of Elocution, in the ^ense in vrhich vn- 
possess it in the works of Steele and Ru^, or in which I 
have endeavored to display it in this Grammar, The discourse 
of Quinctilian on the voice, may be considered as reveal 
ing to us the Ultima Thule of their researches. But thej 
endeavored to compensate hj practice, for their deficiency in 
principles. The Greeks, especially, entertained very high 
conceptions of the end and objects ofthe fine arts generally, 
and of the art of speaking, among the rest. They were not 
satisfied, unless their efforts surprbed, moved, delighted. 
They considered the true end of a fine art, was, to commu- 
nicate a high degree of satisfiiction to a cultivated taste ; 
and they continued to labor, tilt they attained that encF. 
Hence the long and painful preparatory exercises in speak- 
ing, to which the? submitted, in the presence of their rhe* 
torical masters. These, however, were, as regards elocu- 
tion, rather an appeal to the taste of those masters^ than to 
any general standard of science ; and the coixectioas. must 
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have been, for the mosl part, the result of individual feeling 
and judgment. But though thus destitute of what Cicsro 
calls the " Fontes phlloBophix e quibus ilia manaDt,"* 
their sense of the importaoce of delivery, is strongly dis- 
closed in their hislory. I will not dwell on the case of 
Demosthenes, with his half shaven head, his cave, and 
his practice on the sea shore, though they are an em- 
phatic record of his opinions on elocution, and of his sub- 
lime devotion to the pursuit of his art : but I will mentidn a 
fact, perhaps not so generally known. It is, that this distin- 
guished, orator expended a sum, amounting to several thoui 
sand dollars, in the payment of a master of elocution. Ci- 
cero, afler having completed his education in other respects, 
(and what an education !) devoted two years to recitation, 
under the most accomplished tragedian of antiquity. Caius 
Qracchus, who arrayed one half of Rome gainst the other, 
was so Holicitous about the management of his voice in ad- 
dressing pablic assemblies, that a slave used to stand b^ind 
him with a small pitch-pipe, to set the prelusive note. The 
science of music was habitually cultivated among the Greeks 
and RottiauB, as subservient lo the art of elocution. Statues 
were sometimes erected to distinguished Rhetoricians. In 
some instances, the public money was coined in their name : 
and their salaries frequently exceeded those of a Minister of 
State in modern Europe. By these fecta, we are made ac- 
quainted with the opinions of nations who carried the art of 
speaking to perfection; and with the practices of the youth- 
ful declaimers, who became sabsequently conspicuous on 
the theatre of public aSairs. 

The oratory of the best Greek and Roman speakers, was^ 
withal, eminently practical. They did not employ it for me- 



* Fountains of Philosophy, fVom which these things are de- 
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retricioua display, or empty decl&matioD, but as an instru- 
ment of power in the state. Its sira and its efiacts wer« to 
c<H)Tince, to impress, and impel to action. Tbey won lead- 
era in tbe busiest, most enlightened, and tumultuous periods. 
Tbeir voices " shook distant thrones, and made the ex- 
tremities of the earth to tremble." 

Were ibese men mistaken, in estimating highly the advait- 
tages oTan impressive delivery ? Ob ake we, who disregard 
them ? Were they deficient in matter, in power of argu- 
ment, in the learning of their times, in the compass of their 
subject, in Ibe arts of composition 1 1 confine the nigument, 
for the moment, to Demosthenes and Cicero, who, by their 
precepts and praettce, are congpicuDua advocates of the ait 
of delivery : and I address myself to a certain class of 
society, who are constantly maintaining that scholarship and 
well exercised reasoning powers, are all that are necessary 
to the public speaker — to the minister of the Gospel, for in- 
stance, whose office is at least as much with the imaginatioa 
and the heart, as with the intellect — I address myself to 
them, I say, and aak whether the great orators 1 have men- 
tioned, might, not have putin a claim to exemption from tbe 
drudgery of elocution, if ever it could be safely pleaded ? 
Who ia there among you. Gentlemen, whoever you are who 
have maintained this idle plea, that will venture to contra- 
dict these great men ? Had they not a deep sense of tbe 
value of time, and of the relative importance of tbeir studies ? 
Look at their sublime devotion to their purauit. Had tbey 
fornted mistaken notionsof their art? Their unri railed suc- 
cess in it, is the best answer to the question. Is it possible 
(hat they could throw away months and years in attaining aa 
iraprcsnve delivery, unless assured of its immense impor- 
tance, EVEN TO THEMt 

Oratorical pre-eminence con be the aim of few only, but 
a correct and impresive elocuticn is desirable by all : by aU, 
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-at least, among the edncated claaaea of society. It U par- 
licvlarly bo id this country. Here, a learned education ia 
■Bought, specially with a view to some profesuon, in which 
public speaking must be exercised. Great numbers of young 
men are daily entenog our colleges, whoareto become min- 
isters of tbe gospel, or lawyers. In this country, loo, no 
freeman is excluded from the state and national councils ; 
on the contrary, talent, when combined with an emulous 
spirit, is naturally invited to participate in their administra- 
tion : to say nothing of the frequency of public meetings for 
municipal or beneficent purposes. Under these circum- 
stances, there are but few among tbe well informed part of 
the community, to whom it may not be of importance to 
speak with correctness, ease and impress) venesa; or who, if 
not able (o do so, must not, i^nmetimes, painfully feel the 
disadvantages arising from the deficiency. Hereafter, young 
gentlemen of America, some of you will deeply regret your 
neglect of the art of delivery : when you are obliged to do 
that indifferently, which you might have learnt to do well : 
when, OQ some interesting occasion, (and each occasions 
will come,) you find you cannot fix the attention of your au- 
dience — of the listening fair — when some competitor, more 
happy than yourselves, casts you into shade, and leaves you 
nothing but the consciousness of a mortifying comparison bfl" 
tween hun and you— Kir when, seeing opportunities lor ob> 
taining distinction, or fixing a profitable opinion in the pub- 
lic mind of your talents and acquirements, you are obliged 
to forego them, because you have despised or ne^ected tbe 
art of commbnicating your sentiments in an impressive and 
agreeable manner. 

il. It remains to refer to the following Grammar. It is 
not offered to tbe public, as a work of discovery. Twa 
such works have appeared, within about half a centuiy. The 
first to which I would allude, is Steele's Prosodia Rationa- 



lis : the other ie Dr. Riiah'i Philosophy of the Hiimui 
Voice. Mr. Steele first explained the raeawire of speech. 
I l^ve availed m;aelf of h(§ treatiee, and of his method ot 
scoring, as fax as I found Ui«n applicable lo mj. purpose. 
Mr. Steele's work, was piUilisbed fiftf yean ago ; it is origi- 
nal, and somewhat abstruse : but of greater practical im- 
portance, than, perhaps, he himself perceived. About tweo- 
tf years after he wiote, Hr. John Thelwall, a distinguished 
teacher of elocution in Loodon, began to score poetry and 
prose readings witb his pupils, on Mr. Steele's scheme, widi 
his pen. A book which I published some time ago, was, as 
fiir B9 I know, the first priated exhibition of its application. 
Mr. Steele appears to have been wholly unacquainted with 
the phiyudogical conaideratioos which account for the mea- 
sure of speech, avd indeed demonstrate its necessity. 

In Dr. Rush's woric, the reader may repair to a fountain, 
at once deep and full. A leading object of tiiis Grammar ist 
to render ita piincifdes practically useful to those 1 am, called 
upon to leach, and to young pefsons in general. I hav« 
availed m^elf of hia mode of explanation by diagram, 
wherever 1 tiwught it would be useful. 

To what has been thus obtained, and is here acknowledg- 
ed, I have added whatever my own obsetvation and industry 
have enabled me to collect. Above all, I have endeavored 
to adapt the whole to the purposes of teaching. I have 
treated the subject of Articulation in a manner which I pre- 
sume will be deemed novel ; and I connder the elementary 
tables, particularly the table of consonant elements, as an in- 
dkpensable portion of the work. I would farther observe, 
that its object is practical, not exdiuieely philosophical ; but 
I shall be greatly disappointed, if it is not found to answer 
the end I have in view — that of teaching the art of Elocu- 
tion in the most efiective manner, by recurring to those ele- 
ments of the voice, which it is the busicess of philosophy to 
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discovert stf'l of the philosophical teacher to apply. Some 
subjects treated by Dr. Rush, with great ability, I have leA 
untouched. I consider his Section on SyUabication, one of 
the most luminous displays of philosophical originality and 
acut«)8ss, to he found in hjs work ; but it did not appear in- 
dispensably necessary to the special object I had in view. I 
take, however, this opportunity of assuring every public 
speaker, and every philosophical actor, who may read thia 
prefiice, that he will fail in his duty to himself and hia profes- 
■ioi), if tie neglects a diligent perusal of Dr. Rush's "Phi- 
losophy of the Voice." 

I would remark, in conclusion, that if this Grammar con- 
tains acorrect and comprehensive practical detail of theele- 
ments of speech. Elocution, unless it is to be abandoned al- 
together, Tttutt be taught on the plan here enjoined. The 
graceful effects of speech are dependent on those usee of the 
voice, which can only be certainly acquired by diligent ele> 
mentary practice. The student's certain road to eminence 
ia by this path alone. >< Sic itur ad astra." My whole ex- 
perience as a teacher, confirms me in this opinion. 

JONATHAN BARBER. 
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GRAMMAR OF fiLOCUTION. 



RECTTATIOH FIRST. 
ARTICULATION. 

A PERFECTLY accuTEte and distinct ARTICULA- . 
TION, must form the bata of a good delivery. Speak- 
ing and reading cannot be impressive if the utterance is 
indistinct. Students of Elocution should therefore al- 
ways attend to articulation, aa the primary object; and in 
the first instance, it should be prosecuted alone, as a disk 
tinct branch of the art, and prosecuted until perfection in it 
is attained. 

Indeed the secret of success in learning the an of d&- 
livery, consists in attending to one thing at once. Fail- 
ures will always be frequent, as they ever have been, 
whilst it is attempted in the gross ; by the usual method of 
going at once to reading and declamation, and endeavour- 
ing to enforce articulation, empha^s, inflection, and many 
other things, altogether. 

The object of this first recitation is to lay down the 
elements of a distinct Articulation: to present this 
branch of the art to the view of the learner and teacher 
by itself; and, in such a simple form, that the one may 
have a scheme of teaching, and the other a definite mode 
of acquiring, this preparatory and indispensable requisite 
of all good reading and speaking. 

A slight attention to public speaking, or to reading, will 
show that a good articulation is very uncomtnon. The 
attentive listener has to complain, that, letters, words, and, 
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sometimes, considerable portknis of seatences, are pro- 
nounced with so little force and preci»on, that the mind 
is constantly confused in its attempts to apprehend the 



Conversation partakes of the defect in question. But 
faults of articulation which do not stnke the ear in conver- 
sation, become, not only apparent in public speaking, and 
reading aloud, but, sometimes, confound the sense to such 
a degree, that it is difficult to collect the general meaning, . 
much more the precise ideas, contained in what is read or 
spoken. 

If a person would have a more impressive conviction 
of the truth of these remarks than mere assertion can 
produce, let him direct his attention to the single circum- 
Staoce of the articulation, in a series of recitations at any 
school examination — in the declamations of students at a 
college commencement — in public readings and recitations, 
even by professed readers and reciters-r-in ordinary dis- 
coui'ses delivered from the pulfHt, at the bar, m halls of 
assembly, at public meetings, or on the floor of Congress. 
Indeed, a faulty articulation is 30 extensively and gene- 
raUy prevalent, that I have scarcely ever attended an ex- 
hibition of public speaking, by young persons, without- 
hearing the language literally murdered. The defects 
carried from schools and Colleges are but very partially re- 
medied in the world. 

Now, a speaker may be sure that an audience will never 
give him their attention long, if his articulation is such as 
to disappoint the ear and confuse the mind. Thus the 
very purpose for which he rises from his seat is fru»- 
trated. 
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ABTICULATIOH. 15 

IHstiiictDess of araculation is not only necessaiy, id or- 
der to be heard and understood, it is a positive beauqr 
of delivery. The elementary sounds of speech, when 
properly uttered, are in themselves agreeable. But to 
tender them so, the following directions of a modem wri- 
ter must be observed. "In just articulation the words 
are not to be hurried over, nor precipitated syllable over 
syllable ; nor, as it were, melted together into a mass of 
confusion. They should neither be abridged nor prolong- 
ed, nor swallowed, norforced ; they should not be trailed 
nor drawled, nor let to slip out careles.sly. They are to be 
delivered out from the Ups as beautiful coins, newly issued 
from the mint j deep^ and accurately impressed, per- 
fectly fini^ed, neatly struck by the proper organa, distinct, 
in due succession and of due weight."* A good ar- 
ticulaik>ii is an a&ir altogether mechmiical. It requires 
nothing more than attention and continued elementary 
practice. It^epends upon a few certain definite positions 
of the oi^ans of speech, and the power of varying those 
po^ons with rapidly, precision and energy. Now 
thoughevery body admits this, scarcely any one attends to 
h. Experience shows that in order to ensure a good ar- 
ticulation to persons in genera], some methods must be 
adopted not at present in use. What should those 
methods be ? I answer the only sure, means are a 
Sebies of Pkagt^cal Elementary Exebcises, which 
shall ccHisdtute a sort of gyrnxuistka of the voice. 
These must be practiced — and persevered in. If die 
training, the methods of which will be pointed out 

*Aii>tiD'ii ChoronoDiit: 
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in this recitation, ia steadily^ enforced, our experience en- 
ables us to say, itwUlbe successful in ensuring to young per- 
sons a distinct, a forcible, and an impres^ve articulation : 
if it be not adopted and steadily pursued, as a preparatcny 
exercise, and for such a length of time as the deficiencies 
of individuals may require, the usual defects will continue. 
Reading books on elocution, and receiring directi<His in 
lectures, have been already tried long enough, and tried 
in rain. PaACTici:,^acttce upon a ieriea of elementary 
tfAles of the primitive soutida of rpeeth and of their varied 
combinations is the only remedy. We therefore advise 
that no pupil be ever permitted to proceed to reading or 
declamation, until distinctness of utterance is ensured by 
repeated exercises upon the sounds contained in the fol- 
lowing tables. ' 

Before we proceed to exhibit them, a few preparatoty 
observaibns ere necessary, m order to render the nature 
of the analyds, upon which we propose to found our in- 
struction, better understood. 

A good articulation conusts in the precise, forcible and 
sufficiently pnJonged utterance of syllables, according to 
an Improved standard of pronundation. Now a sylla- 
ble is sometimes a single indivisible sound : but sometimes 
it confflsts of several simple distinguishable sounds, into 
which it can be divided by the voice. If I pronounce the 
word MAN, it appears to a hearer unaccustomed to a 
scientific conaderation of speech, to be one sound, not 
capable of division. It is evident to such person that 
an effort of the organs of utterance has been made, 
and that such effort is inimtional, that it is in its nature, 
like that which I make with my arm^ when I intentionpliy 
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put it forth to lay hcdd of &nj object within my reach : that 
the pronuDciation of the word MAN is the eSect of volun- 
tary mtttcttlar action:^ that the inner part of the mouth, 
the tongue, and the lips hare undergone an alteration dur- 
ing the pronunciation, in obedience to the will. But, it is 
hardly to be supposed he would proceed farther than this in 
his inquiries. The word Man comes upon his ear as a sin- 
gle impulse, and is contemplated as a single and indivisi- 
ble sound. It is not at all to be expected that the person 
in question, should perceive that there are in this single 
word three distinct sounds. But the real order of things 
may be thus explained. Id pronouncing the word MAN 
the lips are first intentionally brought together, and press- 
ed in a certain way against each other, and air being, 
at the same Ume, forcibly impelled from the throat, a 
so^nd is heard which somewhat resembles die lowing of 
an ox. This souud is the one represented by the letter 
M. The lips, which before. were held in somewhat for- 
cible contact, are now separated, the mouth is opened 
and its cavi^ b put bto a particular shape ; and air being 
ag^n impelled from the throat durmg this position of the 
mouth the sound of A is heard, as that letter is pro- 
nounced m the word a-t. Finally this last sound being 
completed, the tip of the tongue is carried upwards from 
the lower part of the mouth, and pressed agakst the up- 
per gums, and roof of the mouth, and, air issuing from the 
throat in a forcible manner during this state of the parts, 
the pecuUar sound appropriate to the letter N, is heard. 
In order to obtain a demonstration of the particulars of 
this description, let the word MAN be pronounced in a 
drawling manner, and let the process of articulauon be 
2» 
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carefully attended to during its continuEQce. Liet the po- 
sition which the Ups first adopt be maintained for some 
time, while the nuirmur by which lh& sound of M is pro- 
duced, is continued from the throat; avoiding at the same 
time to proceed to the sound of the A: then ceafung to sound 
the M, let the A be next sounded alone, observing the 
particular sh^e which the mouth assumes during the 
sound, a3 well as the character of the sound itself: 
after this stop again, and whilst the tip of the 
tongue is pressed against the roof of the mouth and the 
upper gums, let the N be, slowly, murmured through the 
oi^ans. After the three sounds of the word have thus 
been separately pronounced, let MAN be slowly uttered, 
so that each separate sound and the coalescence of them 
with each other, may be ifistioctly perceived at the same 
time. 

Now, for the purposes of science we call the tbre^ 
sounds, heard b the word MAN, elements; because 
they are the simplest possible sounds into which the 
word can be resolved. An element is the simplest known 
form of athing : for instance, water fi;)2>earf tobeperfectly 
simple ; but it can be divided into two airs, called hydro- 
gen and oxygen. The first of these is highly inflamma- 
ble, and if set fire to, bums with a bj^ht bluish flame : 
die other will consume a piece of burning charcoal, if 
plunged into it with extraordinary rapidity, and with greater 
beat and brightness than are produced when the char- 
coal is burned in common air. We therefore say that 
the chemical elements of water, are hydn^en and oxygen. 

A vocal element is a ample sound of the voice, or a 
sound not capable of being farther divided. The vocal 
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elements of a language consist of the ainiplest pos- 
sible sounds into which its ^Uables can be divided, or re- 
solved, 'nie division of syllables into their elementary 
parts is a branch of vocal analyas. This analyns shows 
that the vocal elements of the English language are 
(includi&gthe shortvowels) forty-six in number. We shall 
for the present retain their common division into vowels 
and consonants, and shaU first ^ve a table of the vowel 
elements. 

Before proceeding to do this I would observe, that I 
am persuaded that tables of elements, if diligently used, 
will be found efiective in teaching very young persons a 
distinct and graceful articulation. This must be at once 
adnutted by the reader, v^en he b infoimed that the for- 
ty-six elements exposed in our first tables do in difierent 
c<nnbinalioDs, make up all the syllables of our language. 
Elements make syllables, syllables words, and words 
discourse. If each element which ought to he souTtded in 
a word Is distinctly formed by the organs of utterance, 
the word must be well pronounced, and if all the words 
are thus pronounced in a discourse, the articulation of 
such a discourse must be faultless. I should feel asha- 
med of ur^g such plain matters of fact, were it Dot for 
our extraordinary ignorance on the subject. I never yet 
pronounced the vocal elements of our language, in my 
public lectures, without exciting the mirthfiil wonder of 
the audience. Perpetually using, or, oilen, misusng 
these elements, persons in general are ignorant of their 
e^stence, as angle specific sounds. I add another testi- 
mony to the impcHlance of exercise on the elementary 
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■ " When the elements are pronounced singly, they may 
receive a concentration of organic efibrt, which gives 
them a clearness of sound, and a definite outline, if 
I may so speak at their extremes, that makes a fine pre- 
parative for a distinct and forcible pronunciation in the 
compounds of speech." — PkUMophy of the Human Voke, 
Sect. 47, p. 461,. 
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TABLE OF THE TOWEI. ELBHENT8 

ENQUSH LANGUAGE. 

It b to be pazticulaHy nouced, th&t, in uang this table, 
the attention is to be directed to the Elementary Sowndt, 
actually beard in the words which are plac«d opposte to 
the letters and not to the names of the letters. The same 
letter sometimes stands in difierent words for several 
sowtda. Attend therefore to the Souiidt of the ^emmti 
which are, as the table of words shows, diflinct. Tbey 
are seventeen in number. The Element is separated 
from the rest of the word by the borrizontal Ime, — and is 
always distinguusbed by an italic letter or letters- 



long 

short 

long 

o abort 



Bs heurd in the word 



0-11 

i>-bject 



(^Id 

OOrtB* 
OU-t 



p-w-11 
b-oy 
t-sle 



■ Ai ttje word u tVfc]a«nt]j pronouuced, 
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TABLE OF THE CONSONANT SOVNDS 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



In this Table, (when the language admits of it,) one 
word is employed to show the consonant element at its 
beginning, and another to show the same element at its 
termination. The Element is distinguished from the other 
parts of the word in the same manner as in the preceding 
Table of Towels. 

as heard in 



1 


b 


2 


d 


3 


f 


4 
5 


I 


« 

7 


I 


8 


1 


» 


m 


10 


D 


11 


P 


13 


■! 


13 




14 


r ( 


15s • 


16t 


17t 


18 


w 1 



trilled) 
SmJ) 



4-(W 


or-6 


d-us 


ai-<l 


/-ane 


¥ 


sr-ave 
S-orse 


6.g 


«-ite 


Geor-j-. 


tic-* 


Usi 


t-U 


m-im 


ai-«i 


n-o 


ow-n 


p-k 


ti^ 


y-ueer 




r-ow 






wa-r 


f-ir 


lii-« 


l-ake 


h«-l 


tH)W 


gi-w 


w-oe 





* Ths element! K T P ars mutes. They produce such & degree 
ofoccluaionof the orgnuithat no eoand c»n eacape tinlU tbe; are 
united with some other rowel 07 conxMiant. It will be naelen there- 
fore to attempt to aoond thtm alone. 
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19 


. 


as heard ia 




enT-ainp 


20 


X 


(aspirate) 




ve-as 


21 


y 




if-e 




22 


z 




z-oae 


ad-z 


23 


Dg 






so-ng- 


24 


th 




thrOU 


brea-(Ae 


25 


th 


(aspinue) 


lA-urab 


tni-*A 


26 


zb 




a-z-ure 




27 


wh 




wA-Bt 




28 


sh 




lA-ow 


}u-»A 


29 


ch 




cA-ur-cAbir-cA 



The ear can clearly perceive tbe di^rence of each 
vocal element in the foregfnng tables of voweb and con- 
sonants from each other. Each is pointed out in the 
word or words in which it b found by an italic letter or 
letters. Such letter, or letters, (where more than 
one stand for a vocal element,) if pronounced aa 
usually heard b such word or words, will give the true 
elementary sound in question. Gaph vocal element, vowel 
and consonant, is to be exactly sounded, in the order of 
succession in which they are found in the tables. When 
no teacher is at band to demonstrate the sounds of the 
elements with his voice, the following direction will lead 
the attentive student to a perception of them. 

Let each word by which the elementary sound is illu»- 
trttted in the tables, be pronounced in a veiy slow drawl- 
ing manner. During its pronunciation let special notice 
be taken of the portion of the organs of speech, and of 
the pafttctdar sound produced, as the element which is 
the munediate subject of descriimon, issues from the 
mouth. This slow drawling prtmunciation is to be repeat- 
ed over and over again, until the element to be illustrated 
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is cleartjr distinguished by the ear from the rest of die 
word, and ihe position of oi^ans by which it is formed 
can he adopted at pleasure. It is then to be pronounced 
alone. In this ibanner all the vocal elements are to be 
sounded, and to be sounded with such a degree of enei^ 
as to come with marked distinctness, force and fullness on 
the ear. This soundbg of all the elements contamed in 
the foregdng table, is to constitute the first exercise of the 
student of elocution ; and it is to be continued until he has 
acquired precidon, facility, force and fiiUness in unering 
them all : acx should he be permitted to proceed forther 
until this task is accomplished. 

When a class is formed, each individual should sound 
each element in hb turn, from the table. Aiterwardsthe 
whole class should sound them together in concert ; the 
teacher requiring the utmost degree of force in their utte- 
rance on the part of eac^ student, and carefully watching 
that there is no deviation by any individual from the ap- 
propriate sound. 

A familiarity with the elementary sounds will show, 1 , 
That the graphic characters called letters, represent two 
things — the sounds by which they are themselves jumed; 
and also the real elementary sounds which enter into the 
Tocal utterance of syllables: 2, That the elementary 
sounds beard in pronouncing syllables ought "to be care- 
fully distinguished from the sounds which constitute the 
names of the letters. This distinction is important, be- 
cause thesoundsof the names of the letters and the sounds 
of the elements, (for both of which letters stand as sym- 
bob,) are, though sometimes alike, often, entirely different. 
In the word A-ge, for example, the sound of the element 
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a is the same as tfa^t of the name of the letter, but thia 
is not the case in the word A-ll. In the latter instance, 
a different element is expressed by the letter A : a di^ 
rent one is again heard in the word A-&M. In the word 
which none of the sounds of the tutma of the letters are 
beard. 

Every language, to be perfect for ptuposes of speech, 
ought to have a voad alphabet ; so that every elementaiy 
sound should have its own appropriate character or letter; 
and these characters, and none others, should be em]^yed 
in spelling : no letter being admitted into a word which is 
not actually soimded. 

As one letter is now often employed to mdicate entirely 
different sounds, and several letters somedmes stand for a 
»ngle sound, we must be careful not to suffer ourselves to 
be confused by the written letter or letters in the words 
employed for the illustratioa of the separate elements. 
The toujtd actually heard is the thing to which we are to 
attend — the same sound is the same element though 
represented (as it often is) by different letters. For ex- 
ample, though we represent the vowel sound heard in 
Jew and in the French word IHeu, by eu; in the former, and 
wu in the latter, we shall bear the same sound, or near- 
ly the same, in the word Beauty, represented by the let- 
ters eau. Again, if we give a shorter and quicker pro- 
nunciation to the element a than it has as heard in o-ge, 
it wiD be perched by the ear to be the sound which we 
bear in e-dge ; and so in other cases. We make these 
remarks, to render the subject easy to persons to whom 
such mquiries are new. To many, we are aware, the 
cooaderations here presented are perfectly familiar. 
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.BKCITATlOtt riRBT. 

Is a syllable always a ample sound ? 

Can you give an example of a syllable which is a 
simple sound ? 

Cod you m«iti(»i a syllable con^stii:^ of diree sepa- 
rate ^ple soimds ? 

Can you utter each of these three sounds separately ? 

What is meant by the term element ? 

Vfhm are the simple sounds of speech called ? 

How many vocal elements are there in the English 
langui^, including the short vowels i 

PrcHKunce eadi of the vowel sounds with exactness, 
mmliomng as you pronounce each a woed be^nuing with 
that vowel. 

Prcmounce with exactness the consonant sounds, men- 
&3Dii^ a word commencing and ending with each, where 
the language admits of h; in other instances let the word 
commence or end with the element in question, according 
to the necessity of the case. 

Pronounce the motes by placmg a vowel sound before 
and afier each, so as to show their elementary sounds. 
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PARTICULAR STRUCTURE OF THE VOWEL 
SOUNDS. 

Tbe foUowing Vowel Sounds, are found, onprok»^i^ 
tbeir {ntxiuuciation to be cleu dipthoogs. They are, 
nevertbetess to be considered as vocal elementt be- 
cause, though tno Bounds are heard in dieir utterance, 
these sounds cannot be di^oined by the voice, in pio- 
nouDciag tbem. l^e unavoidable actioD of the organs 
of speech, is such as to present the two sounds in coo- 
tuceiux. «$ as in o-we, opens with the well known ele- 
mentaiy sound, but it ends with a feeble and obscure 
souad of e, as heard in the word e-rr. 

The same is true of a, as heard m the mteijectioii ah. 
A ID d-Ie dianges in the progress of pfonuDciation to ee, as 
heard in e&4, making the sound <mU, the ee bemg soote- 
what feebler and more obscure than if it b^an a word. 

I^e same is true of i, as heard in i-eeZe, spelt i-sle. 

O in o-ld, goes into the feeble scHind of oo, as heard in 
oo-ze, as ooU. 

The same is true of ou, as tw>or. 

The other vowel elements are nKwotboogs as distin- 
guished from dJptboDgs. This miniOe attention to the 
structure of these elements is necessary in prolong^ 
them. In domg this we shall by anticipation of the sounds 
into which they run, be able so to manage die voice in 
extending them, as to proloi^ them to any desirable ex- 
tent with a preservatioD of their true jHununciatioD. Wtb- 
out it, we shall be in danger of either drawling them or 
abrid^g the time of their [nonunciation. 
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EXPLOSIVE POWER OF THE VOWEL 

SOUNDS. 

We are about to describe a very importaDl elementaiy 
function of the voice, which can be manifested in the ut- 
terance of the rowel sounds. All the vowel sounds can 
be exploded frc»n the throat with great suddenness and 
force. The explosion -appears to depend on a previous 
occlu^on in the throat, the sound breaking forth from be- 
hind the occluded part. It will be effected by attention 
to the following directions. The explosion is to conast 
of a short and single act of coughing, forcibly made up- 
on each element. A short cough is generally made up- 
on the element e as heard m the word e-rr. Let the stu- 
dent cough out this element with as much force aa possi- 
ble, and then let him mbstitute for it each of the other 
elements one after another, coughing in the same man- 
ner upon each of them, or rather coughing out their re- 
spective sounds. In doing this, he will exhibit that 
proper^ of the voice which makes explosive stress. 
He may not succeed at once in displaying this function to 
the best advantage, but let him go on ; it will come by a 
litde time and practice. Wixh a teacher there will be no 
difficult, nor will any exist long for those who practice 
alone, if they bebtig to the class of res(Jute spirits, who 
when they do not fold a way ready made, set about to 
make one for themselves. 

This sudden and very forcible utterance of the rowels, 
is sTBESH in its most simple and elementary state, and in 
its highest degree. It is a function of the voice, which 
may be acquired by practice upon the elements, so as to 
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be at the comanmd of the speaker at any time he may 
wish to employ it, Ui the utterance of words tx syllables. 
It is necessary to use it in reading and spea)dDg,ui various 
degrees, according to circmnstances. We cannot now 
shew all the important uses to which it may be applied. 
The student may however, assure himself that the acqui- 
sition of it to a public, speaker, is worth all his pains ; and 
that the only tnode of obtaining it, b by the method of 
practice we hare enjoined. 

We will notice the following important applications of 
Aress. Vowels form the body of most syllables, and the 
audible and satisfactory distinctness of all short syllables, 
in public speaking, depends upon the degree of abrupt- 
ne» and force with which they are exploded by the vrace. 
The kind of stress acquired }>y exploding the vowels 
^ constitutes one of the forms of emphasb^ This stress 
is also the natural symbol of great energy of feelmg. 

But independent of emphasis, or the indication of any 
particular state pf the feelings, if words are not marked 
by a due proportion of percusave or explosive stress, 
they will not be audible through an extensive space. 
Biilliancy, sprightliness, and energy of delivery, without 
which oratoiy has no existence, and which are essential 
to render a public speaker mleresting, are dependent on 
a well marked and sustamed stress. 

As, then, the power of uttering the vowels ui the man- 
ner described, is necessary to a distinct articulation of 
these sounds, (especially in short syllables,) Eind as it is 
one in which even practised speakers* are very often de- 

* I ma made leDBJfale, loine jean ago, by the luthor of th« 
" Pliilawplif of Iho Humui Voioe," of oiy gwn want of lufficimt 

3* 
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ficient, a table of those elements is subjoined. When 
the student can explode them frith effect, be may be as- 
sured he has obtained a masteiy over one of the most 
important uses of hie voice, as respects artdculalion, as 
well as other points of the art. When a class is to be 
exnt:ised, each individual ^ouM be required to explode 
every element, found on the table, with the utmost degree 
of force, united with abruptness, which be can command; 
and then the whole class should pronounce them in con- 
cert. This practice, besides the advantages already 
mentioned; will be found to l)e a more effectual method 
than any other of obtainii^ a strong and powerful voice — 
of strengthemng such voices as are feeble, and of giving 
fullness and strengdi of tone to all in proportion to their 
natural capacities. 

The student has not obtained that use of his voice which 
it is the object of the table to teach him, until every 
sound it contains can be uttered with the sttddennest of the 
report of jire-amu, without any apparent effort precedii^ 
the explosion, with a very lagh degree of percitantie force, 
and with strength andfvUaess of tone. We should per- 
haps add, that we greatly doubt whether persons in general 
will ever gain strength of voice, in any other way, than 
by exploding the elements : and we know that persons with 
feeble voices have been rendered capable of speaking 
forcibly and impressively in public, by a perseverance in 
the practice here recommended. 



eiplonve ttteBt, uni viai induced, bj bii advice, to c< 

practice here recommeDded. I faand it completely auccesaAil in 

obtaining this un of the voice. 
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e-dge. 



p-u^U. 
b-oy. 



OF THE PROLONGATION OF THE VOWEL 
ELEMENTS. 

Articulation h rendered distinct and impressive by 
a protoTigcUion of cert^n vowel elements, as well as 
by ^ving them percusdve force. Many of them can 
be lengthened in pionunciatioD, to any desirable extent 
without altering their distinguishing and appropriate 
sounds, and with ao increase of their beauty and expres- 
siveness. 

In prolonging the vowel elements, the student should 
carefully attend to the following particulars. Their oar 
tural and f4)propriate sound is to be preserved — ihey are 
w be altered only in length — there is to be no drawl in 
their {nronunciadtm, nor any mixture of song — each is to 
have the character of pure speech. These several par- 
ticulars win be secured by attending to the following di- 
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Let the vtnce open upon the element with some de- 
gree of fulloess and abruptnea?, — let >t gradually and 
equably diminish in volume of sound as it progresses, 
ending in a feeble vanish of sound into silence. This full 
opening and final vanish are essential to the preservation 
of pure speech. The prolongation of the alphabetic ele- 
ments is an exhibitioQ of quantity in its most elementary 
state, as their exploaon is of percussive strew in its sim- 
plest form. 

This mode of uttenng some of the vowels ensures, by 
its protracted time, their c<»tradistinguishing impression 
on tlie ear, and is besides, a beauty of delivery, the uses 
of which are to be hereafter more fully treated, in the 
consideration of ^e time of the voice or quantity. It is 
most sausfactorily demonstrated by the teacher's voice, 
but may be illustrated by the annexed diagram. 

O-oo. 

Supposing the element to be uttered is o, in pro- 
longing it, it will degenerate into the sound of oo, (aa 
before explained,} and the diagram tapering to a point 
shows the gradual or rather equable decrease of the force 
from the opening of the element upon the ear, till it dies 
away in silence. 

Table of tfwie Vowd Sounds which can heprotructed in 
utterance wiihovt changing their natural expression. 

1 a as in o-we. 

2 a d^e. 

3 a o-rm. 

4 o o-ld. 
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ee 


as in 


oM-r. 

M-1. 


i 
ew 




oo-ze. 
b-cow-ty 



^UEgTIONS TO RECITATION SECOND. 

1. Which of the vowel sounds are clear dipthongs bjr 
[VoloDgauon ? 

2. Are the vowelsounds susceptible of explowMi ? 

3. What are the circumstaaces which render the ex- 
plosioc of the vowel sounds satisfactory ? 

4. V/hat are the particular advantages of percussion 
in the utterance of tlie vowels ? 

5. The student is requu-ed to explode each vowel 

6. By what other means than explosion can die rowels 
be rendered distinct and impressive ? 

7. Which of the vowel sounds are susceptible of pro- 
longation ? 

8. What are the circumstances which should attend 
the [Ht>longed utterance of the vowel sounds ? 
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It b difficult, indeed impossible, to descHbe exactljr, 
upon paper, the po^oa of the organs of speech in the 
formationof elements. But in uttering the conacmants the 
student wiD easily be led to make all the necessary obser- 
vations for himself, by attendbg to the following remarks. 

B. P. M. If the vowel a, as it is heard in the syllable 
at, be placed before each of these elements, the sounds of 
ab, apy and am, will be produced. Let these syllaiUes 
be slowly spoken, and the portions of the organs of speech 
which occur in the formation of the diree craisonants be 
retained, until they have bectmie an ot^ect of sufficient at- 
tention, and the method of giving precision and force to 
these elements wiH thus become apparent. It consists 
^mply m the power of increasing the muscular forCe of 
the parts brought into Contact in their formation, and of 
cbim^Dg rapidly from tme elementary pontion to another. 
This will be evident by uttering the sounds ba, pa, ma, 
with great force and in quick succes^on. 

W. \Vh, Q. The first of these elements is heard in 
tf-o; tlte second in iM-at ; the third m 9-ueer. Let the 
cvgans be arrested upon the ctmaonant sound, and thev 
po^oo will l)ec(»ne perceptible. There is not as strong 
a contact of parts in the utterance of tliese as in that of 
b, p, m. 

D, J, L, and final R, are beard each m their turn at 
the end of the words ei-d, gjdor-ge, u-U, wa-r. The R 
which commences a word or syllable should be trilled 
(but by a smgle slap of the tongue only,) aa in the word 
r-uin. 
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The special poatioa of the organs and tb« decree of 
farce exerted by them in pnuiouncing the elements T, Th, 
Th (aspirate,) Y, F, S, V, Sh, Z, Zh, X, X (aspirate,) K, 
G, H, Ng,Ch, may be ascertained by sbwiy pronouncing 
the words T-ale, TA-ou, IVistle, Y-e, JP-ar, S-it, F-ale, 
iSA-are, Z-oae, a-z-ure, ve-x, e-x-ample, A;-ick, g-^, 
fforse, si-flj*, CA-uTch. After slowly pronouncing all the 
words here put kir illustration of the sounds of the wm~ 
sonant elements, let the elements be separated by the 
voice, from the rest of the vord, for the particular pur- ' 
poie o/* contanptating the potUUm of the orgam of the 
nwuAf informal^ them, and of ihua aseertaining the meant 
itf tncreofui^ ^AetV fane. Each element is separated 
by a borisMital line from die rest of die word, as 
Th-aa,kc. 

Though the consonant elements cannot be uttered with 
as much explosive force as the vowels, they are yet ca- 
pable of a con^derable degree of it, and some of more 
than others. A disUnct articulatioD jequires a vigorous 
utterance of the consonants, u well as of the vowels. 
Many syllables are entirely composed of oonsonants,-^ 
the boundaries of syllables often consist of these ele- 
meats, — it must be evident therefOTe, that their forcible 
proQunctation must be essential to a distinct and audible 
utterance, through an extensive space. Indeed students 
may assure themselves, that if they do not exercise their 
voices, they will fiul in their attempts to become audible, 
when addressing large assemblies, and that if barely au- 
dible, their deUvery will be destitute of impresdve ener- 
gy. On this account it will be necessary to practice the 
txpioaoa of the consonant sounds alone. Let the student 
turn to the table and do this. 
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The followmg are those on which he is to practice : 
b, d, g, V, z, y, w, th (as in ihou,) ng, Z, tn, n, r trilled, r 
final. 

The consonants, with the exception of the mutes P; 
T, K, can all be prolonged in utterance without altenng 
their distinguishing sounds, as vocal elements. But when 
they begin wwds or syllables, or make a part of them, 
(unless where they are the terminating elements of sudi 
words and syllables,) they seldom admit of prokmgation. 
If they are prolonged improperly the pronunciation is dis- 
agreeable and afiected. ManypersDns, nevertheless, un- 
consciously, acqmre hatrits of Ihb afiected articulaOon. 
They will pronounce the word man almost as if it were 
written tonman, (giving somewhat of the feeble sound of 
e, as heard in the word e-rr to the u, and dwelling on the 
sound of the m.) Again they speak the word no, dmost 
as if wiitten vnna : taim as if written lomrn : pluek as if 
written puUuck, &c. We subjcun a table of the elements, 
most commonly mi^ronounced in the manner described, 
and recommend the pupil to sound them once in the pro- 
longed and aSected manner, which it is desirable to 
avoid. Students at college are apt to acquire die habit 
we have been desciibing. It is not unfrequent in the 
pulpit, and is oiten heard on the stage. Dr. Rush gives 
the ibUowuig instance of the mispronunciadon of a distin- 
guished actor, 

" Canft ibou not m-inistcr to a m-ind diseased, 
Pl-ack from the m-emorya r-ooted sorrow." 

The effect of this mode of pronunciation will be de- 
monstrated to the ear, by giving the true elementary 
sounds in the table with con^derable prokM^aticHi. 
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b 
d 

f 

5 
,\ 

in 


as in 


Wd. 

m-on. 
n-o. 


1 

I 

"W 




q-uetr. 
w-oe. 


y 

h 




y-ours. 
z-oae. 
tang. 



Some of the consonants, however, occasionally re- 
quire to be lengthened when they occur as, the termina- 
ting elements of words and syllables. The fbllowing is 
a table of those which most frequently require proknga- 
li<Hi, — in OTder to give a very distinct aiticuIatioD and an 
emphatic or a solemn espression to the words or sylla- 
bles whi(A they thus termmate. 



b 


asin 


or-6. 


d 
1 




ai-d. 
a-«. 


m 




ar-iR. 


n 




ow-n. 


r 




SO-Mg-. 

wa-r. 


V 

z 




sa-«e. 
ama-3- 
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QfiAHHAB or ZLOcnnoir. 



When tno elements having the same sound occur, 
they cannot both be uttered without makbg a pause be- 
tween them. Where the elements are duplicated, if they 
admit of it, one is prolonged as in alleviate — anniM^e 
— immediate. If the element is a mute or necessarily 
short, there is a perceptible 5t(^ to be made after it, as in 
al-fend — of-fear, &c. This stop is not however, to be 90 
long as to produce adectation. To avrad this the pro- 
longation or pause must not be extended farther than is 
necessary to absolute. distinctness. This may be insured 
in the articulation under these circumstances without pe- 
dantry. 



TABLE OF CONSONANTS AND VOWELS : 

THE CONSONANTS BEING PLACES FIRST. 

The following consonant sounds which are all aspirates 
should never be prolonged beyond what is necessary to 
distinct articulation,/ 1, A, wA, th, th, ch. 

The student should exercise himself in uttering these 
alone, and in putting a sudden stop to the sound of each 
of them, the instant it has distinctly impressed the ear. 



CONSONANTS. 




TOWBLS. 


1 


b 


1 


e as in 


3 


d 


n 




3 


f 


3 




4 


g 


4 




6 


h 


6 




6 


i 


6 





o-ge. 
e-(^e. 
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CONSOHAKTS 


7 


k 


8 


1 


9 


m 


10 


n 


11 


P 


n 


q 


13 


r 


14 


8 


15 


t 


16 


V 



th 
th(aspir't) 

•h 
ch 





TOWII^. 


7 


a 


Bsin 


8 







9 







10 


ou 




11 


ee 




13 


00 




14 


u 




15 


oi 




16 
17 


ew 





OO-tSi 

ee-1. 

otf>ze. 
p-u-lL 

t-sle. 



A few specimens of the sounds heard in the junctioo 
of some of these consonants ondvowds, ore heie ^ren 
as examples of the mode of uniting all the elements in 
u&ctiaiiu on diis table. 



L 


bah. 


y. 


uo. 


n. 


fee. 


VI. 


ye. 


m. 


£e. 


vn. 


shah 


IV. 


pou-r. 







No. I. of the above sounds is ejected hy uniting No. 
t of the c(H)S(Hiant table with No. 6 of the vowel : No. 
n. by uniting No. 3 of the coustHiant table witii No. 1 1 
of the Towel : No. m. by uniting No. 6 of the conso- 
nant t^le with No. 16 of the vowel ; No. IV. by umting 
No. 11 of the consonants witii No. 10 of the vowels : 
No. V. by uniting consonant No. 15 with vowel No. 13: 
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No. VI. bjr uniOBg No. 18 with 11: No^ VQ. by uniting 
No. 33 with No, 6. 

In the use of the fbregdng table let every conioiuaU 
(except the mutes and aspirates) be considerablj protnct- 
ed, and then exploded without pause upon oveiy vowel) 
the vowek not being protracted more than is necessaiy to 
their simf^e articulation, [^et the mutes k, p, t, be ex- 
ploded with force upon each rowel. Aiterwards let each 
oooscmant (except die mutes) be shortened as much as 
possible and exploded upon the vowels, the vowel sounds 
(with the exception of the short ones) being lengthened 
as much as possible m their articulaton. This exercise 
will familiarise the ear with their sounds and will shew 
what may be, and what ought to be done in pronouncing 
Ihemi 



TABLE OF VOWEL AND CONSONANT 
SOUNDS: 



TBK TOWELS BEOTG 



THE coNsowAsra. 



Their union will . make the compounds which are to 
tiimisb the exercises of this table. 



COKSONAHTS. 



e 


as in 


e-rr. 


1 


a 




a-IL 


3 







o-r. 


3 


a 
e 




e-dge. 


4 


" 




(MWI. 


6 
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vowxL um cosxaiurr sounoa. 



COiraORANTS. 



7 


a 


as in 


d-t. 


7 


8 







oJd. 


8 


9 







WWS. 


9 


10 


ou 




ou-r. 


10 


11 
12 
13 


ee 
oo 




ee-\. 
i-t. 
oo-ze. 


11 

12 
13 


14 

15 
16 


i 




t-sle. 


14 
15 
16 


17 


ew 




b-eou-ty. 


17 
18 




19 










20 



TOWXLS. 

Uiuon of No. 7 



C0N30NAKTB. 

with No. 1 



Direclwru for the ttae of the forgoing Tabie. 

1 . Let each of the long vowels be protracted as much 
as possible, in combinadon with b, d,g, l,m, n, ng, r, v, 
which are also to be protracted as much as possible, ai 
aub, <ad, ovfdj be. 

3. Let each of the short vowels be sounded with b, d, 
g, I, m, n, ng, r, v, giving the utmost prokmgation to iba 
conaonants, as, a-6, a-d, o-i, e-d. Sic. 
4* 
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4£ GRAMMAR OF ELOODTIOM. 

3. Lettfae loi^ vowels be souitded -mlikftj, k, p, t, t, 
V, X, z, tk, «&, dt, givii^ as much prolDDgition as possible 
to the vowels, but oot more tbtm is necessary for distiDCt* 
ness to the consonants. 

4. Let the short vowels be united with the last named 
consonants, let as much explosive force as possible be 
given to the syllables made hy ^e junciioo, witlnut more 
than usuid protractioD of either vowels or jconsonftnts. 

The practice upon these tables may be tboi^ht by the 
indolent somewhat irksome ; but the diligent studentmay 
assure himself that more is not required than lie will find 
3<d>stantially useful in famiUarizing his ear with (he 
real sounds of his language, in ginng him an intimate 
icDowledge of their vocal capacity, and in obtaining a 
fcHcible and precise action of the organs of speech in 
the pronunciation of syllables. 



COMBINATIONS OF CONSONANT ELE- 
MENTS. 

As the greatest obstacles to a distinct articulatioi) oc- 
cur in the pronunciation of the conscmant elements, we 
jRoceed to construct a table of those elements in ccunbi- 
nation with each other. We do this because it is in giv- 
it^ precision and full force to etuA elementary sound, 
attd in efibcting the difScuh end ra[Hd ehanget which the 
utterance of a twxemon of diese consonants requires, 
diat a prineipal difficulty of articulati(m c<Hisists. Kxer- 
taae in evety kind of combinati(»i is theref<M« the proper 
remedy (ot an iadistbct utterance. All the mere direc- 
tiooa in the world, whetbra- fwmd in books or rat of them. 
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w3l be of no ftvwl : and if thk grammar is to be useful, 
it will be so because it has deviated from the common 
track by imistiiig upoa practice upon the elements : be- 
cause it leaves nothing to tbe student ; but puts before 
him, in black and white, a series of exercises which be 
is to practice with his voice, and which he is to practice, 
let it he repeated, until the one particular branch of the 
art over which it is the object of such exercises to give 
htm a complete mastery, is attained. 

The articulation, in the use of these tables will, per- 
haps, at first, be somewhat stifl* and formal ; as the teacher 
ought to insist on the exact pronunciation of every ele- 
ment contained in them in the orde^ in vdiich they are 
found : but if the oigans of speech are diligently and 
perseveringly exercised in these difficult combinatioas, 
they will, by degrees, acquire facility as welt as precidon, 
grace as well as force : and in the end distinctness and 
ease will be united and permanendy secured. Exact- 
ness and grace go blether in other gymnastic exercises, 
in fencing, in riding, m boxing ; why should they not also 
be the result of the nobler gymnastics of the voice. 



TABLE OF CONSONAIVT SOUNDS. 

- IN COHBINATION. 



BJ.bdil. 


as is 


or^'d, pm-i'tTrt. 


U. bU. hldit. 




a-JIe, Mou-hVd, iroa-bFd'it, trou- 


hh. bUt. 




bUs, uou-bVit. 


Jr. 




br-ani. 


bi.btt. 




ri-ij, rib-6V. 


hz. 




pio-So. 
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a. m. <£:. 


usiii; 


cu-jfe, imnied, canolicf, fto- 


dUl. 




dTa. . 


dr. 




ir-ove. 


&. 




dee-<&. 


m. Ut. 




nsordth, brea-dfAf. 


Ji.fll. 




ie&-fd, reefd'tt. 

fi-mie, tn-fidj tn-fiit, in-JUi, 

'r-aiae. 

au'gAj, lau-gA'rt. 

mL-fi, vm.JU, vfL-Jfit. 

Hi-fi- 

brag-grf, bras-^iTX. 

glrow, hag^gfcd, nm-gUs^ maa- 

gr,t. 


f.M-pt-f'- 






ft.fl..ft«. 
gd,gd»t. 

g,^d. g. 






gr- 




gr-v/e. 






>i-»i, wshg'if. 


u. m. kk. 




un-<Je, tin-cPd, truc-Wcj, ttuc-Wrt, 


m. Mdii. 




tmc-kTiTtt. 


H. knd. km. 




blac-feo, blac.;ie>i'<i, blac-iew, 


hM.k,M. 




blaoJn'il, blac-isti'iFil. 


kr. 




cr-oney. 


ii.kn. 




tbin-^, tbin-fri. 


a. m. liz. 




e-»e, ha-li'd, buJSi. 


u. uz. m. 




boJi, bo-a., bo-iif.!. 


V-V'-V. 




e-if,e-if.,(lH«»Me- 

mi-ft, mi-a-ii, si-*, mu-fcl, 


%.m.ik..iu. 




ItU. 




mu-lc(f. 


Im.lmd.ha. 






b. 




Wfn. 


n-:"-- 




he-!j), be-fo., hejp'il. 
fe-ji, f.-lf.<. 


U. hz. 




fe-il, b.*. 


b. Ui. hz. 




.he J.«, she-in'ii, e-!i«.. 


b. 




ba-S». 


M.Uhd. 




i-kh,6M'd. 
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M.lli>. 


asiB 


he*-lth, beRrJfib. 




«irf. 




ento-miV. 




^. 




bu-mpi-iy. 




wi.miz. 




atte-mp(,atte-mpl». 




mx. nut. 




to-jnJs, entD-mi'<(. 




nd. ndx. ndtt. 




a-nd, ba-nd», Be-wTi*. 




i. id. 

nk. nJa. tJut. 




ra-nge, ra-w'd. 
thiia, tbifi^, thi-nJt'if. 




tU. nttt. ftfz. 




3e-»(, wa-n(*i(, wa-n(*. 




nz. 




fi-w. 




nth. mhd. 




fli-tHA, fli-wi'<;. 




tut. 




wi-nc-d. 




«g<i. 




ha-i^U 




«gz. 




80-)^. 








^Uck, riiHpK rijHpfe*, rip- 

vVtt 




pr^j. 




pi. pit. 




cli-pj. mp-p'rt. 




li. rid. liz. 




he-rfr, ba-rfd, he-f*j, 


ba^'rt, 


rbit. liM. 




btt-r6'<r<(. 




ri. rdt. riM. 




ba-rd, ba-rtfo, hea-nTrt. 




•f-.rfi- 




9u-r^ wha-rf d. 




rs' 




bu-r^A, bn-r^A*. 
tia-rft, ba-rft'rf, a-ra, 








rk. rkt. rkz. 




ba^ift^ 


rktt. rkht. 




ba-r*'<rri. 




rl. rid. tIz. 




sna-r/, hn-rPd, saa-rU, 


sna-rr»t, 


rUt. rldtt. 




saA-rl'^tl. 




rm. rmd.rmx. 




a-rm, a-rmW, a-rnu, 


a^V, 


• nrut. rmdit. 




a-m'tTj*. 




ra.md.mt. mz. 




>u-m, bu-m'rf, bu-m 


, a-Tfu, 


nut. mdtt. 




ea-m'rt, ea-m'Jrt. 




rp. rpd. Tpz, 




la-rp, ha-jy'd, ha-rpj. 




rt. rtt. rstz. 




iea-r*c, fea-r'»(, ha-rstt. 




rt. rt*. Ttit. 




hea-rt, hea-rt», hu-rCi(. 
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rv. nd. rvz. 


as in 


cu-rw, cu-m'd, cu-rwi, cxtn'tt. 


n)tt.ndit. 




cu'Tv'd'tt. 


rx. rxt. 




'o-rkt, ma^l^it. 


rz. 




e-rrs. 


rck rtht. 




sea-rcA, sea-rcA'd. 


rih. 




ha-r.A. 


rth. rtht. 




hea-rti, hea-rtA*. 


A.ihd. 




jA-4p, push'd. 


<£. tkd. th 




ma-ii, ma-*i'd, ma-»it», ma- 


ikit. 




.ifrt. 


d.,ld. 






•m. 




tm-oke. 


•n. 




(n-ail. 


tp.tpt. 




ip-a, whi-«p*. 


$t. itr. >te. 




»(-arve, «fr-ong, busts. 

(A-ine, wreardi'd, wrea-(Ai, wre«- 


th. thd. ihz 




ihit. 




(A'rf. 


th. thm. thr 




lA-isUe, rhy-fAm, trough, he»- 


th. 




ths. 


a. tU. ilz. tltt 




\it-th, set-tied, hat-tlet, set-^T/f, 


tldit. 




m-ffd'it. 


tr. 




tr-aveh. 


tas.tH. 




b&-U, ccxnhi-i'it. 


vd.viit. 




mBt-v'd, U-ti'tTri. 


vl.tld.vlz.tikt 




Bvii-vet, in-vePd, in-vdt, An-vePit, 


vidit. 




AiiHveP^it. 


m. ' 




driiien. 


w. 




iMie*. 


«rf. 




li^'it. 


>I. xld. zlz 




muz-zfc, mut-zl'd, niuz-«fa», mut- 


zht. tldit. 




»i'ri, muz-aPtTrt. 


zm,zmx. 




^-im, spa-mt . 


zn. znd. znz 




pii-fon, impri-fonV, pii-ioiu, im- 


znH.zndiU 




pn-ten'tt, impn-ion'^it. 


ck. 




kvuh'd. 
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Befiwe the stodent proceeds to reading and declama- 
tion, we recommeiid that he should exercise hinuelf upoo 
the foUowing short sentences. They are selected Jbr the 
purpose of giving fecility and precision of aiticulation in 
the use of the combinatioiis in the foregoing tables; and 
some of the most difficult combinations are frequently 
repeated in them. 

And surely never lifted on tiiis ori, which she hard- 
ly seemed to touch, & more delightfiil vifdon. Bttrke. 

The evening was fine and the full orb'd moon shone 
with uncommon splendor. 

T31 that a capable and wide revenge swallow diem 
up. Shak^eare. 

He was incapable of a mean or quesdwiahle action. 

He was amaMe* retpectable, formidabU, toAearabU, 
intolerable, unmaaageable, terrible. 

He was branded as a traitor. 

Thou jwo6'»( my wound, instead of healing it 

Now set the teeth and ttretdi the nostril wide. 

But Ruth dave unto her. 

Create a soul under the ribs of- deatk. 

Gentlemen may cry peace. 

Can you say cracken, crime, cruelty, enttehej. 

It was an a^r of ptc-mcks. 

It was the ac( of all the acts of government the most 
objectionable. 



* Tbe ByllsblM, bit, pU, eU, &e. tre hardly eier pronoDnccd fti 
the «nd of long woidi witb loffiiMatit (lutiiictaeM and force, to b< 
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Tlie govemment of England is a mixed gcnremmeat. 

The £^nD-d2e and die loom. 

We §aw cX) the road, lai^e drova of catde. 

His ietii qieak his praise. 

The breadth diereof was ten cubils. 

What thou wouldst lugMy, that wouldtt thou hoUly, 

They next reefd the tc^j-sails. 

If I quetuA thee thou darning Minister. 

AJrame of adamant — a loul of firo. 

Nd dangers .^^A< him and no ld>c«s tire. 

He Imighi at me. 

Thou lookst from thy throne in &e douds, and imigh'tt 
ax die storm. 

He begged pardon for having troubled Aa bouse so 
long. 

The glew--vrwm sboRS the matin to be near. 

The table groan* beneadi its burthen. 

Arm it with rags a pigmy straw will pierce it. 

Thou ux^'ri thy Umgue in vain. 

He was hedged in on every ade. 

Backed with whirlwinds. 

Well done said my unde Toby. . 

Vietory will weaken the enemy. 

Tlnnk^ai thou so meanly of my Phocion. 

Where does the river Elbe arise ? 

We frequendy saw the eU: m our journey. 

Cry hold, hold. 

The Mwif, whose howl's his watch. 

I prefer the elm to the oak. 

fWTn, .^n, falTn, faWn, faWn from his high estate. 

There was oo help for it. 
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He waich'd and wept, hefeit and proved ioi all. 
If thia were a wiliiilly falae account of Mr. Hastings, 
the author deserves the severest punishment. 
It was a apedes of cotr which be shewed me. 
^lU of Assembly. 

The word,^2cA is of doubtful derivation. 
Then if thou falPtt, O ! Cromwell, thou foB'tt a 
blessed mar^. 

Healtk is mdispen^e to the soldier. 
Those who lie entovAed in the public monuments. 
The attempt, and not the deed, confounds us. 
The tomba of our ancestors. 

But truth aad liberty and viitue, woubl fall with him. 
The i(mg began from Jove. 
Do you meanj>I(nn oi playing cards? 
The rongfe of the yallies is Ins pasture. 
He was the first ambassador teiU from Colondiia. 
Swords and pau were eagerly employed in its de- 
fence. 
I do not Jimch from the ai^ument. 
He never vmced for it hurt not him. 
Mind you do not mige your gown. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow. 
JV^ in the bud. 

Thou fitm^it me poor at Gist and keep'it me 90. 
The green herb was his food. 

We constructed an arc, and begSB our voyage without 
delay. 
The jw/beat heavily. 

The word bta^h sonifies a town or dty that soids R 
membev at DMmbers to parliament 
S 
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50 GRAHKAB OF ELOCUTIOM. 

The admiral's barge appeared first. 

The word e<a-l origiDaUy was eorl the SaxoD wCMrd for 
nobleman. 

Arm, warriors, arm. 

Return to thy dwelling, all lonely return. 

Weave the vtarp and weave the woof. 

Have you a copy of SVniiA'* Thvct/dida. ■ 

But he was to be stretched upon a bed of Procrustes. 

Droves of slaves manacled and tied together were sold 
in the market place. 

The heighti, d^tki, and breadth of the subject. 

*' That tear'tt the bowels of thy mangled mate." 

I^ve my hand and my Aeortto this vote. 

Go ttarve and be forgoQen. 

The roadybrA:* about a mile hence. 

He errt in his estate. 

Search the sciiptures. 

He was a harsh overseer. 

What fear'it thou. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum. 

At the stem of the ship we saw a large dead fith 
floating. 

And he Jew him. 

By the British constitution every man's house is his 
castle. 

This meteorous vapcv is called will o' the wiap. 

I thnut three thouiavd thittlet though the thick of my 
thumb. 

Man vxmtt but little here below, nor wants that little 
kfflg. 

Foreign travd enlarges aod liberalizes the mind. 
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He, never neerved from bis purpose. 

We lost our best swivel gun. 

Thou liv'rt — liv'it did I say ? appear'it in the Senate. 

He was driven into the snare. 

The muzzles of their pieces wire witbin a few feet of 
his breast. 

He was attacked with spatta of the heart. 

A prison -mih a good conscience, ratber than a palace 
without it. 

The bells tinckUd on the ear. 

He truckles to power. 

TlxHi chttckPdst over thy gains too soon. 

One extremi^ was pointed, the other hdb'd. 

The bidit should be immersed in rain water. 

The policy of this prince was to mulct the rich Jews. 

He mvlcts bis subjects. 

He holds his trust from the people. 

To the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 

Is this de^t ware ? 

The costliest silks are manuiactured there. 

(yerwfuilm'd with whirlwind* and tempestuous fire. 

His kindness overwhelnts me. 

He hails between two opinions. 

Tour healths geaHemen. 

Earth that etUomb'st all that my heart holds dear. 

His attempts were fruidess. 

Hold olT your hands gentlemen. 

The sotmds of horses hoofs were heard at a distance. 

The songs of the Gondoliers alone broke the stillness. 

What iw(fi^<^ thou? 
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They were vrrenehed by the hand of Tioleoce fiom a 
congenial soil. 

Their nn^d utps though bare, stand on the blasted 
heath. 

The ttrtngtk of his nostrils is terrible. 

A geode current rippled by. 

He barh'd the dart by which he fell. 

Do you like herb$ in your broth ? 

Thou barh'it the dart that vmvndt thee. 

Thou barb'd'il the dart by which he fell- 
Many arcs were seen floating down the stream. 

There bark'd and howled, trithiniunseen. 

The culprit was hurled from the tarpeian rock. 

Wordi, Word; fVordt! 

Are the goods wharfed ? 

The hirghi of Scotland. 

Jt was strongly urged upon him. 

lUmark^d^it thou that ? 

JMbrftVlhou? 

He tnarU but dares not bite. 

Am*d say ye ? Armed my Iwd. 

They have amu in their hands. 

The delinquent was bum'd in the hand, 

Wellington Ifomt the art of war under hit brother in 
India. 

A boundless song buriti from the grove. 

It was a union of hearti a? well as hands. 

Etalh's ample breast. 

He tearrked the hoose for it> 

It hurts me. 
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Tbou AurCf^fais feelmgs. 

On ^tering the palace the butts of Fos and Tooke 
were ramspicuous.* 

* It vill be undentocid by the reader, thst the >uperecribed wn- 
tenoea &re merely intended to subserve the purpose of exercise of 
the uticulnting' organa, and that theiefore sense and connsctjon 
have not been regarded in devising them. 
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ItECTTATIOIf FUURTH, 

Glocction is the art of so eroploymg the QualiQr, 
Abruptness, Force, Time, and Pitch of the voice, in the 
utterance of syllables, as to convey the sense and smti- 
ment of discourse in the fuDest manner, and with the 
greatest possble gratification to the ear. 

Each of these properties of the voice, (except ab- 
ruptness,) is exerted more or less in the utterance of 
every element or syllable. Every syllable is uttered by 
nduntary muscular edbrt, and therefore requires acaae 
force, for this is implied in all voluntary action. Every 
qrllable consumes time in its pronunciation. Every ut- 
tered sound has pitiA — finally a particular qiudUy of 
voice, (apart from the before mentioned properties) irill 
be apparent whenever a syllable is spokqn ; for do two 
voices are exactly alike in quaUtf . Abruptness means 
suddenness combined with liiUness, and therefore may or 
may not accompany the utterance of a syllable. 

Hence the meaning of discourse and the impression 
made by it, will depend upon the rdaiive degreet and 
mod^katioM of the Quality, Abruptness, Force, Time, 
and pitch of the voice. 



GENERAL CONSIDERAIIONS. 

^UALITV OF VOICE. 

Hie QualiQr of the voice, no doubt depends partly, 
<m unknown urcumstaoces in the structure and action of 
the organs of speech ; as the same tune played uptm 
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two ongans or piano-fortes will difiei in quality of 
toae, because one instrument difiers from another in ila 
pecuHar power of oiodifying sound, owing to its ph]r,i!ic8l 
yiK^rtiesas an instrument. 

Ilie ancients employed a great number (^ tenns to 
describe die qualigr of the voice. Its most inqxHlaiit 
properties are gravity, or depth of tone ; fiiUauti, or 
volume of sound ; tmoothnea, tweeinett, and ttrer^k ; 
by which latter property is meant the power of render- 
ing ^llables audible through an extensve space. There 
ftre other nK>di6catioDs of the quali^ of the voice which 
will be explained hereafter. 

roacE or voice. 
The degrees of Force are best described by the terms 
loud and soft, forcible and feeble, sUong and weak. 
Force maybe maniiested, 1st by loudness, and consequent 
violent impression on the ear, during a short impulse o( 
sound; w 2dly it may be continued equally through a 
long one : oi 3dly it may be manifested by gradunl isf 
oretse, as when a somtd increases perceptibly in volume 
during Us joogress as compared with its commencement, 
temunatii^ at its loudest point, tx a^m diminishbg before 
it tetnuoates. Suppose the ekaneat a (or any other syl- 
lable) uttered with great percusove fwce and quickness, 
it will exUbit one ntodification of foree. Suppose it 1o 
begin with less force, growmg louder by degrees in the 
usual sense of tbe expression tweU of notes, and then 
agtun gradually dimiiushii^ to its termination, and you 
\acn another modificatioD of force. Aguiv sippose tbe 
v<»(^ to be^ with comparative fiillnesa and to lessen 
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constantly in its volume till it dies away in silence, uid the 
ear would be able to compare degrees of force under a 
&ird modification. Lastly, suppose the element a to be 
uttered in the usual manner except at its termination, but 
there to hare a great and sudden increase of sound, and 
you have a modi&cadon of the element of force different 
from any of the preceding instances. 

TIME. 

The varieties of Time in the utterance of ^Uables are 
best expressed by the terms long and short, quick, slow, 
rapid, moderate. The most important general conside- 
ration as to the time of syllables b that it can be varied 
upon the same tyUahle. The term qyantUy, as applicable 
to syllables, means exactly the same as (tnw. The time 
ok pauses, it is perfectly apparent, may be lengthened or 
shortened at pleasure. Suppose the sounds a, hee, cee, 
dee, (the nctmet of the first four letters of the alphabet,) to 
be uttered in immediate succession, each sound to be 
diortened as much as posuble and as short pauses as po^ 
able to be made between each ; in such case each syllable 
v^ have short quanti^, the pauses will have short time 
and the general movement will be in quick time. But 
the four sounds ^ve mentioned can be greatly length- 
9ied without altering dieir customaiy prcmunciation. If 
a lengthened pronuneiatioD ts ^ven to each, and the pauses 
hetwem them are made about half as long as the time cod- 
■umed in the pronunciation of each syllable [a, bee, oee, 
dee,) the whole series will be in slow time and each sylla^ 
ble will hare l(Hig quanti^. The term quantity is em- 
ployed absolutely and relatively. If a syllable is pro- 
nounced kmg, we may say with proprie^ it has quanti^ 
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(Aiidtttely : but we speak of quantity as a power inberent 
in the voice relative to syllables, because many of theroweb 
and consonants can (thougb many cainiot) be [HX)noiniced 
long or short as may be de^ble : and the tenns \oag and 
short quantity describe the two cases of such syllables. 

We say, then of ^llablea that they are syllables of 
Quantity because they can be extended, c»' because they 
are actually extended in their pronunciati^Hi. We say of 
a passage that it has long quantity, meaning that the syl- 
lables and pauses are btentionally lengthened ; that it ba^ 
short quantiQ/ because the syllables either do not admit of 
extenaon or are not extended. The pauses in all good 
deliveiy bear a proportion to the length of syllables. 

High on atbTOne of rOysl nSme.* 
High OD a. thrfine of royal nSme. 

liCt the superscribed sentence be uttered with the ex- 
tremes of quick and slow time as already described and 
the nature of time or quantity as applicable to speech will 
be demonstrated. 



Abruptness means a sudden and full pronunciation of 
sound. In utterance it is best demonstrated in the ex- 
plosion of the Toweis in the manner already descnbed in 
the Recitation on Articulation. It is a power to be again 
treated of under the head of force, being a particular 
modificatiiMi of that [nx}perty of the vdce. 



* The word name has been emplojed for illuatrfttion in Ihis ex- 
umide, initead of ilale, on account of ita quantilj — M the word 
■Ute ii neoMMrilj short. 
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Pitch means the place of any sound in the muacal scale. 
A person wholly unacquainted with pitch may obtain clear 
ideas of this property of sound irom a piano fc»te. In 
running over a few of the keys, he will perceive that the 
sounds they yield differ fixim each other. Now this dif- 
ference consists in pitch. The difierent sounds are called 
notes. If a person strike the lowest key on the left hand 
and pass Irom that to the other end touching each key 
successively, he will observe as he goes on that each note 
rises in pitch until he reaches the most distant key on 
the right hand of the iEstrument. If an ear uoaccua- 
• Eomed to compare varieties of pitch does not at^once per- 
ceive the difference of the pitch of two notes next to each 
other, let him tiy two notes vrith one between them ; two 
notes with three between them j two notes with six be- 
tween them. He will thus obiam an impres^ve notion 
oi the nature of pitch from the varledes which these dis- 
tant notes present to the ear. The whole of the notes of 
a piano constitute a scale refevred to by mu^cians. 

Pitch and inflection have been used as synonymous in 
their applicaticHi to speech. Great care, however, is re- 
quired in order to obtain clear ideas of Pitch. 

If the finger be slid up and down the string of a violin 
with continued pressure, while the bow is drawn across it, 
a mewing sound will be produced. This sound will end 
at a higher or lower pitch than that at which it began, ac- 
cording to the direction of the movement of the finger. 
The sound produced is named in the science of speech a 
concrete or continuous sound, inasmuch as the change of 
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pitch is without break, n takes place during a sin^e im- 
pulse of sound. 

The term Concrete, e^mologically considered, means 
grown together. It is derived from the verb concreaco, 
concrescere, concrevi, concretum, " To unite or coalesce 
as separate particles into one body," {WebHer.) The 
term concrete is intended to particularize the nature of 
the sound produced by the sliding motion of the finger on 
the string. That sound, as it differs in pitch at its two 
extremities, must of course be made up of distinct impul- 
ses differmg in pitch ; but as each is too short in its dura- 
tion to be discerned by the ear, they may be said to be 
concreted together into one unbroken movement, which is 
properly enough named a slide. This slide when beard 
is perceived to rise or fall in j»lch only as a whole, and is 
therefore called a concrete sound. Such a slide, rising 
or falling in pitch, is invariably made whenever a syllable 
is spoken, or in other words is inseparable tmm the act of 
speech. It is usually called the slide of the voice, and is 
more particularly designated by writers on Ekxution the 
upward and downward slide. 

If while the bow is drawn across it, the string be press- 
ed on the board, say at every second of time, at certain 
points or places, riang one above another, determined by 
a previous known rule of mathematical calculation, the 
sounds of the common scale will be produced. The 
sounds thus produced may be called Discrete sounds. 

The term Discrete is derived from dis and cemo, to 
tee aput, or to distinguish, to ^prehend a di£erence in 
diings. Discemo, discemere, det^evi, decretum. The 
term discrete is therefore employed to denote two or more 
sepante sounds. The sounds of a piano forte, for in- 
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Stance, will con»st of discrete sounds. A succession of 
syllables, consistii^ of separate impulses, are a successicm 
of discrete sounds, conunencing at the same or difierent 
points of pitch from each other ; while the slides beard in 
the utterasce of each syllable will consist of concrete 
sounds. Discrete and Concrete sound is tberefcve beard 
in all discourse, and both are inseparable from it. 

Discrete sounds consist of a senes of skips. These 
are made by omittiDg the concrete or sliding movement 
previously described, produced by the moticm of the finger. 

TTSTTTSTT8TTT S 



1 S34 56 789 lOU 12 13 1416 
The horizontal line drawn above represents the strings 
of the violin, the black dots ±e points, places, or degrees 
at which it is to be pressed to produce certain sounds. 
From 1 to 7 constitutes the series ctf sounds called the 
scale, each ri^g above the other. To this series of 
seven sounds a second series may be added of the same 
number, beginning immediately above die Gist; each 
sound in such second series bearing the same relation in 
pitch to every other sound in that series, which the ooi^ 
responding sound bears to every other in the first series. 
The letters put betnreen the supposed places of sound 
represent the terms Tone and Semitone. Tone means 
a certain distance (madiematically determined) between 
the stHlods ; — Semitone means about half that distance. 
Musical instrumots in general, such as the {nano forte, 
organ and others, produce only discrete sounds, or such a 
nccesuon of sounds as u ba« repres^ited. The vio- 
lin and other stringed instruments can produce both cmi- 
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Crete and discrete sounds. The humaji voice produces 
both. 

Each sound of the scale is called a note. The di^ 
tance between any two notes, wbeAer next to each other, 
or more distant, is called an interval. The interval from 
1 to 2 is called a tone, from 2 to 3 a tone, from 3 to 4 
(heing about half llie distance) a aemhone, from 4 Iti 5, 
from 5 to 6, and fit>m € to 7 are to&es, bom 7 to 8 a semi- 
tone. The mtervals are named rmtaenctSj, thu is, the 
interval from 1 to 3 is called a second, from 1 to 3 a 
third, frtan I tO' 4 a fourth, from 1 to 5 a SfUi, from 1 to 
6 a ^tb, from 1 to 7 a seventh, from 1 to 6 an cctnve. 
The intervals rite from Ito 2, ItoS, lto4 and so on, 
and fall in the same reverse order. Tbongh the first 
seven souiids make up what is celled the tade, the ear 
requires in order to form a satisfactory close, that ihe first 
of the second series, marked 8 and called dieoctave, (as 
before stated,) shotild he added, in ninning the voice up- 
wards or donnwardS] in the order of the scale, or in what 
is called in musical science soling. The first note of 
any series of sounds is called the key note. The succes- 
^on of the seven notes above described b called the natu- 
ral scale, because that Succession is satis^acbHy to the 
ear. It is also called &e Diatonic scale from INa by ct 
throvgh, and Tonos a Sound. Thetenn mekidy (as ap- 
plicable to speech) in this Grammar, means the condition 
of iringle sounds and the order of succes^ve 'sounds as 
respects the pitch. Concrete mebdy means the pitdi of 
the slides of speech. Discrete melody the j^h at which 
successive syllables begin relatively to each other. Into- 
nation means the management of the voice in the produc- 
tioD of pitch both concrete and ^acrete. 
6 
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ftCESTIOIfS. 

I. How is Elocution defined f 

2., What is meant by quaKiy of voice? 

3. What are the most important properties of the race 
with regard to quality? 

4. What is meant by force of voice? 

5. How are degrees of force expressed? 

6. What is meant by the time of the voice ? 

7. How are the varieties of time expressed ? 

8. What is the meaning of quantity as applied to die 
voice? 

9. GHve an example of long quantity. 

10. Give an example of short quanti^. 

II. What is the meaning of abruptness as applicable 
to the voice ? 

12. How is pitch defined ? 

13. What is meant by the muncal scale? 

14. What are the particular modifications of pitch in 
^eech ? 

15. How are the degrees of pitch measured? 

16. How are the sounds of the scale jmiduced? 

17. Whatisanote? 

18. What is the meaning of interval ? 

19. What is the meaning of a tone ? 

20. What is a gemiUHie? 

31. What are the difierent intervals of the scale called ? 

32. What is the key note? 

23. What is the meaning of the term melody? 

24. What is concrete melody? 
35. What is discrete melody ? 
26. What is meant by Intonation ? 
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BECITATION FIFTU. 

Of the ElemenU of Sound icAtcA enter into the concrete 
slide of the voice, when Hit so taanaged as to give the 
greatest possible pleasure to the ear. 

We shall employ the letter / for the purpose of illustra- 
ting the slide of the voice. That element (as before 
stated) is a dipthoi^; being compounded of the opening 
sound of Xhe element, and the obscure one of ee as heard 
at the beginning of the word £-ve, upon which latter 
sound it dies away into silence. If / be properly, uttered 
alone in a deliberate but natural manner, as it would be 
in the sentence " / achwiDledge Urn as my friend," it will 
open with some degree of abrupt fiiUoess, will gradually 
lessen in volume as it proceeds, will terminate in a deli-, 
caie vanish and will rise in pitch a lone or second during 
its slide. The cuxiumsiances to be displayed in this pro- 
cess and worthy of ootice as elements of sound are, the 
force and fullness of the openii^ — the equaUe lessening 
of volume, the gradual change of sound from the opening 
part of the element into the obscure sound of ee — the ex- 
tended quantity— the final tenninaticm of the pn^res^vely 
diminishing sound in a fine vanish upon the ee — together 
with the rise in pitch through the interval of a tone. 

The circumstances to which exclusive attention is next 
to be directed, are, the openii^ fulbess, the gradually di- 
minishing volume, and the final vani^. The contrast of 
the two extremeties of the element, as to force or volume 
of voice, induced Dr. Rush, the ingenious discoverer of 
these circumstances, to give the name of radical, to the first 
part of the element, and vanishing movemeet to the second, 
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— and he calls the whole movemem which has been de- 
scribed a radical and vanishing tone. The terms need 
never coniiise the mmd ; the radica],meaos the be^nnjog 
of a syllable, while the vanish is employed to express its 
termination. This gradually lessening volume of sound 
uptai syllables and exquisite vanish with which they ter- 
minate, cootntsted with their opening fidlneas, are circum- 
staoces which show the superiority of the bunian niice 
over all bstrumroB. The foil manifestation (rf the ra^ 
cal and vanish in the management of the sdides of long 
quanti^, or in oiher wcmlsj in the utterance of long sylla- 
bles, in speaking, reading, aod recitation, is in the highest 
degree captivatiag totbe ear and is what gives smoothness 
md delicacy to the tones of the voice. In short ^lla- 
bles,^ difier»tce <^ the radital and vanidi is peitceptiUe 
though-not so obvious. 

If the TOice is det^te of the inniehbg property it will 
sound coarse, harsh and heavy. On this account much 
practice oi^t to be insisted upon hi order to acqube 
these agreeahlo elements of the slide <^ qieech. 

W« dierflfore sul^oin a table contaimng a certain num- 
ber of alpbabe&c sounds, upcm t^ch it is important to 
exereise dip w^ce widi perseveruig assiduity. Under the 
head of quantity wq shall subj<Ha a table of words, but the 
function described ^uld be practised in the first place 
oit alphabetic sounds. 

The long vowels shew the properties of the voice just 
described, in the best manner. Their opening can be 
rendered abrupt and fiiJl, their quantity can be extended ; 
they display the lessening volume of die voice, its final 
vanish, and change of [»tch during its !^de more obviously 
than pother elements. 
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Let the elements in the following table be aounded as 
often as b oecessaiy to acquire a full command over the 
use of the voice above described. 



o-rm. 
a-ge. 
i-sle. 
o-ld. 



ee-1. 
b-oy. 



The subjoined diagram may furnish a more obvious 
view of ibe process. 



witb dimiiiishliig vot- 
Ci VBDiihing poinL 

iThe following consonants will display the proper^ of 
the voice we have described, though not so perfectly as 
the vowels. 

b II 6 



r final 



This subject will be resumed as respects syllables utb- 
der the head of quantity. 
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OF THE SLIDES OF SPEECH. 

We stated that the letter / if sounded in a natural 
manner in the sentence, "/acknowledge him as my 
friend," rises a tone or second during its pronunciation. 
This may be proved by the use of the mu^cal scale, thus. 
Let the letter be sounded with extended quantity, and 
let force be applied at its extremity so as to make the 
sound of the ee, (otherwise obscure,} very conspicuous, 
maintaining in all other respects the pronunciation the 
element had in the above mentioned sentence. If its 
two extremes be now compared, it will be seen that the 
end is a second higher than the be^nning of the sound. 
The existence of a riang third,* fifth, and octave, and 
of the same falling concrete intervals, may be demon- 
strated in a simUar manner upon the element /. 

The following is a scale shewing the intervals of (he 
different slides. 



^ .r./v1L n ^^^ 



* Though the KDndi of the natural or dUtonic ac«le are dii- 
erete and are predarad by □mitting the mewfaig eouad fonDeriy 
deioiibed u iisuing from the ttring of th* violin, fel the tentt 
concrete interval may be proper]; enough employed to mark the 
diiUmca between the commencement and the termination of the 
ilidee of ipeeoh when they ttrike thoM point* of the Kale at nhieh 
the diicreteBOODd* are heard: and a concrete morenent, with a Hill 
recollection of iti natnremay ^ hereafter denominated a concrete 
interval of a MceHd, third, fifth, and octave, or a Mmitooe : and 
the ilidet throBgh Ifawe inlerrala may be called notei of ipeeoh. 
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Let the linee in this scale, and the spu^s between (hem 
lie the places occupied by the notes. When measuring 
tb« iDtwrals of these notes let these lines and spaces be 
couoted in succession, thus, line 1 space 3, line 3 space 
4, and 80 on, whether we are countmg upwards or down* 
wards. The first figure of tbe scale commencing on 
line 1, and reaching into space 3, represents a rising slide 
of a second, — the second figure a rismg third, — the 
third a rismg fiithr-^e fourth a rising octave. The 
remaining figures represent in the order in which they 
^pear on (he scale a falling second, third, fifth and oc- 
tave. The intervals here enumerated are the only ones 
(with the exception of the semitones,) requiring atten- 
titm in the science of speech ; the slides of a fourth, 
sixth, and seveatb, will therefore not be regarded in this 
grammar. 

The slide of a second upwards and downwards may 
be called tbe simplest slide of speech, while the others 
mcrease m intensity in proportion to the extent of the 
interval. 

Popular methoda of determamg the pitch of the tlida 
of lAe voKe, hy the meaahg or exprettion they convey. 

J. RISING SLIDE. 

It is not absolutely necessary to be acquainted with 
music in order lo determine tbe nature of the slides 
used in speech or to be able to apply them correcdy in 
discourse. I^et the following sentence be uttered in a 
very ddibcra^e manner, and with a perfectly distinct 
enunciaticat. " As aoon as / ainved, he conducted me 
to his house." Let particular attenliiu be ^ven to tbe 
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aound of the ' P. Then let that pert of the sentence 
ending whh ' i' and including it, b^ uttered without the 
remeining portion, the vmce bre&king off after uttering 
that word, with the intonation a person would naturally 
employ, who was going to speak the whole sentence, but 
who was suddenly interrupted at the moment he had com- 
{^eted the described secdoa, " As soon as I:" — the 'P 
will in this case be found to have the rimng slide of a 
second. Let the ' /' be next pronounced alone with the 
same slide it bad in the superscribed section of the sen- 
tence ; and ^e ri^g second cannot be mistaken aft»- 
wards. It is to be noticed that the intwatitHi U such as 
to leave the ear in a state of suspent^'and, (though the 
vcMce actually ceases,) to uprise the'minihbatallhasaot 
been said that was to be expected. Let it be farther 
remarked, that the ' P conveys no expression of empha> 
na, of emotion, or of interrogation, nothing more thfm the 
ample notion inseparable from the sound. 

More iiUentive tlide of a third. Let the following 
sentence next be uttered as it would naturally be if the 
answer yet or no were expected to it ; all earnestness ox 
emotion bdng excluded. " Did he say it was I that did 
it ?" If the question be so spoken as to convey merely 
the idea of simple enquiry, such as would require the 
answer " yet or no," or " he said it was you," die ' /* will 
have tbe Hang slide of a third. 

Intente tlide of af^h. But if the question be asked 
with some surprise, and widi strong emphasis on the '/' 
diat syllable will faaye tbe riang slide of a Mb. « Did 
he say it was J ?" 
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Man inUiue lUde sf an octttne. I^et the empbass be 
randered still stronger upoD the ' /,' and let the iaurro- 
gitioo be rendwed adii more pieiGiDg snd exprewve of 
-flxeesBive Bnrptise, and ifae elide will reach through the 
nsing octave. Children and females whose emotioat are - 
patticulBil^ lively, fret^twiUly ask a question with the in- 
teose pieiciBg alide cri* the octave. 

2. rALLING lUDi:. 

SmftU faUing tUde. If the ima^ary sentence, 
'* Good evening Mr. I." be uttered with the natural tail 
which the voice alwayg assumes at the end of a comnxm 
sentence, and without the least emfdiasis on the ' 1 ' con- 
veying an expresaon of sntitheas, that word will display 
ibeftdling sUde of a second. 

If the sentence * He said it was /' be uttered with just 
such a degree of emphasis as will place the 'J' in aotitl^ 
esis with you (understood,) it will exhibit the falling slide 
of a third. 

IiUeme downward slide upon the ' /.' Let the empha- 
sis be made so strong as to express a considerable de- 
ffw of poadveness upon that word, and the slide will fall 
tfarougb a concrete fifth. 

He said it was '/' (not youJ] 

Mott iiUmte dotmavard ilide. Let the highest de- 
gree of dictativial positiveness and enei^ be now given 
to the < P and it may be made to reach the downward 
oetftve during its pronunciation. 

If a syllable be uttered wiUi a plaiodve expression it 
will have the slide of the semitone. In aolfiung on the 
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cwnmon scale, a plaintive expiesaon is constantly heart 
when the third and fourth, or seyenth «nd eighth note 
are sounded in inunediatd succesaon ; and if the 
vcuce slide through the concrete inKrvsl of a semitone 
it will have a pjaiative expression, i^ether it ascends or 
descrads. The converse is true, or, in other words, 
whenever a plaintive expression is heard m speech the 
voice moves through the slide of a semitone. 

Let a plaintive or mournful expression be given to the 
word /, but to no other, in the following sentence, and 
that word wUI exhibit the rising slide of a semitone, the 
contrast of which with the slides of a tone, upon each of 
the other syllables, will be very striking. 

" / urill be a good boy." 

Let the word " toy" be rendered plaintive or mournlu] 
witba Mof the voice, and it will show the .^ing- slide of 
the semitone. 



CIRCUMFLEX SLIDES OR WAVES OF THE 
VOICE. 

The vnce m^ rise and fall in its slide upon the same 
syllable. This rise and faD is called a Wave. If there 
are on^ two ports to the wave, that is, if the voice rises 
and blls only om;e in its sUde, such nse and fall are called 
a single nave. If there are three parts and not more, 
that is, if the voice tises and foils and rises again, or falls 
tmd rises and falls again upon the same syllable the slide is 
called a double Wave. If there are mwe parts than diree, 
the wave is called a continued Wave. 

If the rise and fall of the voice on a wave are Uiraugh 
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the same intervsl, it is called an equal ware. If h rises 
fiistandthen&UshiscalledaiKredeqiialwaTe. IfHMs 
first and then rises, an iaverted equal ware. If the inter- 
val, of the me and fall of the voice upcm a wave is not 
the same, it b called an muqwd wave. If it rises first 
and then falls, a direef unequal wave : if it falls first and 
then rises, an inverted wieqwtl wave. — iSee Philo$cphy of 
ih^ Human Vmee. 



" Hail ! holy Li^t." 

If the word " hail" is uttered with long quantity with a 
perceptible downward ending, and witiiout any emphasis 
except that which arises from its prolongation, it mil show 
the direct equal wave of the second. 
" High on a throne of royal state." 
If this sentHice b uttered with extended quanti^ il 
mil show the inverted equal wave of the second on the 
lyllables " high," " throne," " roy." 
" I said he was my fiiend;" 

If this sentence b delAierately uttered, nith veiy long 
quantity upon the " mjr" and an excluuve empha^ imply- 
ng that the perscm spoken of was not your friend — diat 
vord will ^w the direct equal wave of a third. 

If the answer b " your friend" and the word " your" 
i uttered with very long quantity, widi a slight degree of 
urprise and an mteirogatory emphasis, it will show the 
averted equal wave of the third. 
If the sentence 'a reiterated " I said he was my friend," 
.idi a strongly poative emphaab on the "mi/" together 
■ith very long quantirr,tbe direct equal wave of the ^h 
nU be beard. 
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By increaaiig the empbasia of snrpritse and making the 
JBterrogation more piercing, toge^r with extended quaiH 
tity upon the word "your" in the sentience, "your friend," 
accompanied with the former example, the mvertedvmtB 
of the fifth will be heard. 

"Isaid he wasmy fiiend." If the word "my" is ut- 
tered with a strong^ tanntbg and at the same time pdsi- 
tire expresnoD, that word will show the unequal direct 
wave. 

If the word "your,"inthe sentence "your friend," is 
coloured strongly with scom and interrogation, it may be 
made to show the inverted tuequal wave. 

Pracikal Remark. — ^The degree of scorn will be in- 
creased by adding_/Drcp to die wave ; and will bear a pro- 
portion to the extent and inequality df the slides which 
constitute it. 

The wave of the semttone remainB to be mentioned. 
If suspensive quandt^ blether with a plaintive expression 
is put upon the words " poor" and '"old" — of the following 
sentence tbey will di^lay the direct wave of the semi- 
tone. 

"Rty the sorrows of a poor old man." 

The word " nion" may he made to display the inverted 
wave of the semitone by making h plaintive, with long^ 
quanti^, and causing the voice to fall upon the seccad 
part of the wave. 



ELEMENTARY EXERCISES GN THE SLIDES 
OF THE VOICE. 

As a command over these elements of the voice is of 
die utmost consequence, and as the power of making die 
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deeper dovmward slides at will, is prascssed by few per- 
sons, we aubjoin a table of alphabetic sounds for exercise, 
and we recommand diJigent practice upon them. 

Let the lising uid falEng slides of a seciHid, third, fifth 
and octave he each in their turn shown upon the following 
elements : also the direct and inyerted equal and unequal 
waves described above. 



a 


as in 


a-U. 


11 


a 




o-ge. 


12 


a 




o-rm: 


13 







o-ld. 


14 


ou 




OTM. 


IS 


ee 




«e-l. 


16 








17 


oi 




b-^. 


18 


i 




Me. 


19 


ew 




h-eau-tj. 


20 



10 



I cwiclude this display of the slides of speech by re- 
commendiag a diligent practice up<Hi die elementary ta- 
ble. These slides give conspicuous expres^n to 3yUa~ 
bUi. The downward slide i:^ (as will he seen hereatter] 
one of the most striking means of emphaasing words, of 
expressing po^veness of convictifm, mdignant resolution, 
and other a^cticms of the mind, which cannot he con- 
veyed by mere writing, and of which the voice alone 
holds the true symbob. A discrimiQating perception of 
the difierence of these respective elements of the voice, 
and a full command over them will be best attained by 
the tabular exercises here enjoined. They should be 
frequently repeated, and not abandoned until the objects 
for which they are instituted are accomplished. 
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qUEBTlONS TO HUCITATION FITTH. 

1. What are the circumstances wortl^ of attentioti in 
the cmi^deratioti of the slide of speech ? 

2. What b meant b^ the radical and vanishing move- 
ment? 

3. Let it be demonstrated in soundii^ the alpha 
betic elements contained in page 65. 

4. A demoostration is required I. of a rising slide of a 
second ; II. of a third ; m. of a fifth ; IV. of an octave ; 
V. of the fallmg slide of a second j VI. of a third ; 
Vn. of a fifth ; Vm. of an octave. 

5. The student is required to draw on a hlack board, 
and explain, a diagram, shendng these slides. 

6. The student is required to give an instance of the 
rising sUde gf a semitMie,— -of a falling slide of the same, 

7. How b a rising seccmd popularly disdi^sbed from 
a rising third i 

8. How is athird diatu^uished from a fifth ? 

9. How is a fifth distinguished ftom an octave ? 

10. How is a falling second known? 

11. How is a falling third distinguished ? 

12. How is a fallmg fifth known ? 

13. How is a fallmg octave known } 

14. The student b required to give an instance L of 
the direct equal wave of the second ; 11. of a diird ; HI. 
of a fifth ; IV. of an inverted equal wave of a second j 
V. of a third ; VI. of a fifth ; VII. of a direct unequal 
wave; VHI. of an inverted unequal wave; IX. of a 
wave of the semitone. 

15. The student b required to demonstrate these va- 
ried intervab on the superscribed table — aloae, or in 
class. 
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RADICAL PITCH. 



Wi have now given an account of the slides of speecli, 
and have shown the method of detemuning die [utch of 
any slide, or in other words the distance in point of pitch 
from its commeocement to its termination ; and we have 
seen that the expression conveyed is invariably e&cted 
by the extent of the slide. The student now perceives 
that the change of pitch in the slide, ia strictly concrete 
and takes place during a tingle impulse. 

We are now to speak of pitch and its varieties as deri- 
ved Irom a comparison of differetU impulses. Now in 
comparing the pilch of difierent syDables with each other, 
the comparison is of a series of successive impulses, and 
in estimatiag their relative pitch, we must disregard their 
slides and compare them with each other exclusively, at 
their coinmencing pMTtts. We thus ascertain the dtacrete 
pitch of syllables with reference to each other. The be- 
ginning of a syllable always makes a greater impression 
on the ear, than the part of the slide which follows. This 
is best proved by sounding one of the long vowels. 

If a, i, or o, be opened with fullness and distinctness, 
and be uttered with smoothness and extended quantity, it 
will be perceived that the volume of the voice leuent, 
(as we have before observed) during the slide, and that 
it end» in a delicate vanish at the termination of the syl- 
lable where sound and ^ence may he sud to meet. This 
g vdume of sound takes place in the uBerance 
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of short syllables, but owing to tfamr shortness it is not a^ 
perceptible. This diflerence of the opening and termm- 
ation of syllables it was, which induced Dr. Rush to call 
the one the radical and the other the vanishing part of the 
syllable, and in our future remarks when we refer to die 
pitch at which syllables BEGIN as compared with other 
syllables, we i^all employ the term RADICAL pitch to 
distinguish it from the pitch of their respective slides or 
eonerete pitch. In confudering the combinatioDS of Me- 
lody arising from the difference b the rttdical pitch of 
qrllaUes, we shaJl consider each syllable, in the txampk*, 
as hanng the rinr^ slide of a tone, exc^t when other- 
wise specified. 

PorttcvZar combinationi of Mdody ariting from jpeeial 
differeneet in the radical pitch of tylUtble$, 

When in a guccessicai of two syllables, the be^ning 
of the second rises a ^ngle tone above the beginning of 
the first, the combination is called a riting diione, be- 
cause it includes two ^llables, the second risbg a irae 
above the first. 

A rising ditone may be exemplified upon the sounds { ". 

When in a succesuon of two syllables, the beginning 
of the second falls a tone below the be^nningof the first, 
the combinatioD is called a faSing (fttone— because there 
are two syllables of which the second falls below the first. 

This may be exemplified upon the sounds ^ „. 

A succession of three ^llabtes in which the second 
be^i a tone above the first, and the third a tone above 
the second is called a rinng tritme ; because three ^a- 
Ues are included in the cconbination ri»ng in the order 
described. 
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ArisiiigtTitone maybe exemplified upon the sounds a*'. 

Vfbenftmr or more syllables follow each other of which 
the couplets rise and fall a tone alternately, the combina- 
tion b caSed the alternate phrase of mebdy. The fol- 
loning sounds, and their arrangement, will exemplify ^^ 
alternate phrase. ^ ^ 

When two syllables, or any greater number follow each 
other, beginning at the same pitch, the combination is 
called the phrase of the monotone. The following sounds 
may be employed to exhibit the monotone, a, e, t, o. 

When three syllables follow each other of which the se- 
cond begins a tone below the first and the third a tone below 
the second, the third having a downward slide of a tone, 
the combmalion makes the triad of the cadence. A 
cadence produces the same satisfactory effect upon the 
ear, at the close of a sentence, which the key note does 
at the end of a tune. The combination above described, 
is called a triad because it is efiected by three syllables, 
and a cadence because it possesses the properties of a per- 
fect close. 

A cadence may be exemplified upon the following 
sounds. " 

i 

All the combinations above described, occur in the 
following seatence. They are called phratet of melody. 

But from the tomb tfie voice of rut- ture criet. 
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Jltid in our ath - es live their tDoiit - ed fires. 



In addition to the above described discrete intervals 
of speech, successve syllables di%r from each other at 
their commencing points in the followbg respects, as 

Discrete liGmg thirds, fifths, and octaves. 

Discrete falling thirds, fifths, and octaves. 

We need not confflder other intervals in the science of 
speech. 

siufijE melody of speech. 
Some portions of discourse, con^ of plain thought. 
Things are described as tliey are in themselves, not as 
related to us as beings susceptible of emotion. In those 
parts which are restricted to such description, and in 
which no word has emphatic import above another, the 
melody of the second, as respects both slide and radical 
pitch, is alone required. In other words, every syllable 
should be restricted in its slide to the mterval of a tone, 
and DO two successive syllables should differ, in radical 
pilch, more than a tone from each other. If other inter- 
vals are introduced, the syllables on which they occur, 
acquire a prominence and peculiari^, which break up 
fte OTder, and disturb the natural expression of the »>»- 
plest form of discourse. There must, therefore, always 
be a definite and assignable reason, in the nature of the 
ideas, to justify a departure bom the ample mdody of 
speech. 
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In the use of this melody, the syllablea con^st for the 
most part, of a series of rising slides, except under par- 
ticular circumst^ces, or at the close of a passage. 

The falliug slide shuts up the sense at the last pl- 
iable of a cadence. Sometimes a falling tone is intro- 
duced in other cases where the sense is comple- 
ted, but where a cadence b not required. The prece- 
ding diagram exhibited an instance of the use of the sin>- 
ple melody of speech. By inspecting it, it wiU be seen, 
that, thou^ we are limited to the use of the discrete 
and concrete rise and fall of a tone, m that species of 
melody appropriate to the simplest form of discourse, 
great proviEion is made in its respective phrases for agree- 
able change. Thesimplestformof speech, is therefore not 
necessarily monotonous : on the contrary, it may he al- 
most infinitely varied. The following diagram will show, 
that, so long as the conditioni of this melody are main- 
tained, that is, that no syEable exceed the slide of a tone, 
and that no two proximate syllables differ from each 
more than a tone at their respective commeru^ng points, 
its order may be changed without injury to the sound of 
the sentence. 

But from the tomb the voice of na ~ ture me*. 



And in our aah-ea live ikdr won -ted fret. 



The phrases of melody as exhibited in the first dia- 
{ram, only show the possible combinadons as they 
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exist in the nature of the simple melody, but so long as 
an agreeable variety is maintained as respects the ear, 
there is no prescribed order for their use. The sentence 
now twice e^ibited in the diagrams, might undergo 
other changes in the settmg of the syllables without percep- 
tible injury to the general melody of the whole. It is to 
be fartber observed, that though no two tuccanve sylla- 
bles are to differ more than a tone at their conunencing 
points from each other, there is ample provision in the 
varied phrases for allowing of the movement of the voice, 
when necessary through its whole compass. 

The following diagram will show what we mean. 

Butyondcr come/rejoicing . in the (iul,llu:potB'rf'i^ingofd<t'j. 



Here the simple melody is preserved, but the vmce 
has traversed a range of five tones of the diatonic scale, 
and there is nothing in the ntUure of the melody to hinder 
it from passing in its compass through double that num- 
ber, in ^ving utterance to a long sentence. We are, 
therefore, never compelled to employ wider mtervals 
than a tone, (which bring with them their own peculiar 
expression,) merely to gratify the ear by a varied 
melody. 

Variety is still farther consulted, both as respects sense 
and melody in the ordering of the cadence wi4 which 
sentences, may terminate. 

The first form of cadence is that already shown in the 
diagrams. In this form the faU of the voice is made on 
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three succesnTe sj^llibles, the last of wbich falls a tone io 
Its slide. The radical or opeoing portion of each (^ 
these syllables, a heard in three diatiDCt impulses. On 
this account the close is very perfect, as every step of th* 
descent is strongly mpretxed by the fill radical (which is 
always the loudest part of a syllable) upon the ear. 

Another form of cadence is presented in the foUowing; 
diagram. . ■' , .,^ . , , . /!j. /„, y' ■. /^, rj n^ \ " ^ 





Amkel 


arwel 


or 


b, for- 


e-oer 


faOm 






V j> ' 




It 




\ 


^ 


F ; « - 








\ M 


\. 


-• 





The cadence is here completed, as the diagram de- 
monstrates, upon twosyllables. Tbefirstmovesthroi^two 
tones, by a falling slide ; the second be^ns at the end of 
that slide and then slides in its turn, throi^h a falling tone. 
The first syllable of this cddence, bemg susceptible of 
long quantity fcan be extended ^trough an interval of two 
tones and the second sliding through another tone makes 
the proper fall in this instance. But the forcible opening 
of only two syllables, instead of three is heard, and there- 
fore, as the ear will perceive, the close is less complete. 

The same general remarks apply to the following form, 
in which the cadence, as in the last instance, is made upon 
two syllables, with this difference however from it, that 
the voice falls through two tones upon the second syllable 
instead of the first. 

To thee I caU. 



=5 
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Here the close b also inferior in completeness to that 
of the first form of cadence. 

Another form still remains to be explained. In this, 
die fall is made upon a single syllable, the last of the 
sentence, which falls through three tones. The radical 
body tfa^^lore, of a ^gle syllable only is heard in this 
Ibmi of cadence. The first may be considered as con- 
sisting of three very distinguish able injpulses ; the second 
two forms of two ; the last must be considered as conn- 
ing only of one. On this account the present is the 
weakest form of cadence ever employed. Dr.Rush has 
denominated it the feeble cadence. It is shown upon the 
word toUs in the following example. 

TTi4 cur - few toll*. 



If the voice &II3 upon the last syllable of a seiUence 
more than a radical second, it will make aTalse cadence. 
This always (Usappoints the ear, and should be carefully 
avoided. T^e following diagram will exhibit a false ca- 
dence. 

He expir'd m a vkt'linghoute,vihich,Ihope,Iihallnot. 



In order to ohtajn a clear perception of the peculiar 
expression of the Simple Melody of Speech, let the fol- 
lowing sentence he employed. 

" A man by the name of Job, lived in the land of Uz." 
Let each word be spoken with the rising slide of a tone, 
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ao slowly, that its precise melody can be distinctly ob- 
seired by the ear. Tbe melody of the slides of the bug 
lullabies, will be eaaly recognized, . and tbe short ones 
QUy be somewhat drawled, so as to display theirs. After 
the melody of the slides has been distinctly ascertained, 
let the sentence be read, in a natural manner, with an 
occa^onal rise and fall of a tone in radical pitch, and the 
expression of tbe «mple melody will be made manifest lo 
the ear. After tbe unobtrusire expression of this form 
of melody bas been duly apprehended, any departure 
ftom ity except for the definite purpose of giving to a syl- 
lable or syllables some special ineanii^, will be offensive. 
Disagreeable habits of utterance, as respects pitch, often 
consist in violations of this melody, without appropriate 
cause. These will be pointed out under the heads of 
** Principles of Criticism," and " Faults in Reading and 
Speaking." As we have already shown, a variety of ra- 
4lical pitch b perfectly compatible with the simple form 
of melody. The most common fault in its use is tbe 
unvaried or too frequent use of tbe monotone. 

Mcmotony, besides its direcdy disagreeable effect upon 
tbe ear, deprives a discourse of all vivacity and ap- 
pearance of feelbg. On this account, U shuts up 
tbe sympathies of an audience, and when excessive, is a 
most efiective means of destroying their attention. It is 
not to be expected that the varied phrases of melody can 
be intermin^ed m a regular order, or by special choice, 
at tbe ordinary rate of reading and speaking ; but if very 
small sections of sentences are slowly read at a time, 
subject to the correction of the student's own, or of a 
teacher's ear, with a view to the employment of a varied 
melody, in time, and by perseverance, the delivery will 
be freed from all disagreeable moooUxiy. 
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To attain this object, the student should acqinre a clear 
perception of the effect of the falling ditone, and a c<hii- 
mand over its use, so that it may frequently fiaj among 
the syllables of discourse. Such a use of the falHi^ 
morement, with an exact observance c^ emphasis, will di- 
versify the melody of speech sufficiently to render it 
agreeable * 

When the proximate syllables are not uniformly mono- 
tonous, or so frequently alike m pitch, as to tire the ear, 
diere is often another species of monotony produced by 
formal returns of die same phrases of melody at certain 
perceptible intervals of time. Their return m^ be con- 
stantly anticipated by the ear, and produce what may 
be termed the singsong st^e of delivery. Such for- 
mal habits of mtonatioo oflen mjure ibe style of eom- 
fotition as well as of speech, as die structure of senten- 
ces is regulated to meet them. The style of Dr. John- 
son is so constructed as to favor the formal melody here 
condemned; and his monotonous imitators, for along lime, 
shut up the current of free thought in their artificial clau- 
ses, and threatened destmctiiMi to tiie flowing harmony 
and expanse enei^ of English prose. 

The following is a striking example of the formal con- 
struction we have alluded to. 

" Homer was the greater genius j Virgil the better art- 
ist : in the one, we most admire the man ; in the other, 
the work. Homer hurries us with a commanding impe- 
tuosity ; Vii^ leads us with an attractive majesty. Ho- 
mer scatters with a generous profusion ; Vii^ bestows 

* Freqaent and cueful pnctice upon (he Diagrama will cukUe 
the ttadent I* dweera and employ the fiilliag ditona, 
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vnA a carefiil magnificence. Homer, like die Nile, 
poors out hb riches with a sudden orerflow ; Vii^, like 
a river in its banks, with a constant stream. And when 
we look upon their machines, Homer seems, like his own 
Jupiter in his terrors, shaking Olympus, scattering the 
lighmings, and firing the heavens ; Virpl, like the same 
power in his benevolence, counselling with the Gods, lay- 
ing plans for empires, and ordering his whole creation." 

Such a method of writing naturally draws the voice in- 
to a repetitioD of the same combinations of pitch, or in 
other words, into formal returns of the same intonatitMi at 
the diSerent sections re^nding to each other. 

A variety of other examples might be given if our 
subject were Rhetoric and not Elocution, but the super- 
scribed instance may be sufiScient to induce ua to be upon 
our guard agabst the monotony to which such formal 
composition naturally invites. We believe a wakeAiI an- 
ticipation of the efifects of style on the ear, in actual de- 
livery,' is necessary, or at least, is greatly assistant to the 
art of hBrraonious writing. If this is true, a person who 
understands elocution must possess a great advantage over 
one who is ignorant of its principles. 

Monoioni/ ai pauies. Monotony will be particularly 
obtrusive at successive pauses, because the ear is invited 
by them to notice any striking return in the order of the 
pitch. Such a return &equendy takes place where a 
series of commas suspend the sense. In this case, the 
syllable occurring before the paose is generally heard as 
a high note, sometimes from its constandy rising a third in 
radical pitch, which renders the recurrent note very con- 
qucuous, and at others from the unvaried use of the riang 
8 
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dilone, which thou^ not so coitqMcuous aa the rise of s 
ibird, becomes from ccmstaQt use a tirescwae monotooy. 
la the usQ of the three jUmaea (die riang and falling di- 
tone and monotone) there are ample means for variety af 
pauses. They should be used in such succession as to 
jH^vent any regular return of the same impression (hi 
Uie ear. Sometimes a particular preference of one of 
the phrases of melody over others at a pause is required 
by the sense. We know that's rising slide suspuids the 
sense more than a falling one. Where a separation o( 
ports if made by a pause, the connection of sense is most 
intimately preserved by the use of the rising ditone, that 
oonnectioD is somewhat more severed by the monotone- 
still more by the falling ditone. If with any cne of these 
reflective [Erases however, the voice is suspended by 
dw niing slide, the d^>e7idenee of aenie b preserved. 
Soinetimes however (as we have just observed) the sense 
re(|uire8, though not very often, a preference of one par- 
ticular i^trase over another. In the following instance we 
dnak the fiillmg ditone is best employed upon the sylla- 
bles " angel," and the laner of the two to have the riang 
slide ; v^le at " desire," the rising ditone, with the ri- 
sing sUde upon the second syllable, seems the best order 
of melody. 

Fair An • gd, Uig de - tirt, nJiic^ Itadt la knaw 
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" Fiir angel" is a separate proposition, and though so 
cramected with what follows, as to require the riamg 
sUde, is best separated from it by the severing edect of 
the falling ditone ; but the word " de^re," though requi- 
nog a pause atier it, is so intunately connected with the 
verb " doth merit," from which it b di^dned by the in- 
tervening propositioa, as to require the additionally sus- 
peoding effect of the rising ditone. The falling ditone 
at " Angel," die risbg ditone at " desire," and the mono- 
tone at " God," will be perhaps the best melody that can 
be employed in this s^itence. Where, however, special 
reasons do not exist for the employment of particular 
[du-ases of melody, they should succeed each other in such 
variety as to prevent all sense of formal returns of note. 

Inexperienced readers often use Ae rising shde where 
the sense is so far detached from what follows, as to re- 
quire the falling one. In cases where the falling slide is 
required, but without a full close, the sense generally is, 
or ought to be, shown to be completed by the semicolon 
or colon. The following example wilt illustrate my 
meaning. It is taken from the Paradise Lx>3t, Book 6di, 

" Gladl? then he miied 
Among those friendly poweri ; who hint received 
With joy and ftcclamMious loud, that one, 
That of so numy myriads Ikllen, yet one 
Returned not lost." 

Many persons would use the riamg slide at "powers." 
I^e distinctness of the propc^tions of the angel's joinii^ 
Ins ancient friends, and of their receiving him in a parti- 
cular manner, are, however, in my opinion, such as to 
justify the use of the foiling slide at that word, notnilh- 
ftanduig the succeeding relative " who." 
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Vfbea in such cases as the one above stated, a student 
is requested to COTrect himself by using the falling sUde, 
he is very ^t to do so with a full fall of the .voice, using 
some form of the cadence as he does at a full stop. Now 
what is wanting in such instances as the oue cited, is a 
faDiDg sUde, with a higher note and a short pause. The 
rising ditone, with a falling slide, and a quick pas^g on 
of tbe voice to what follows, after a pause just perceptible, 
will fulfil the requisition of the mind and tbe ear. 

A nice ear will perceive the advantage in other sections 
(^sentences, where the period is not required, in uang tbe 
monotrae, and falling ditone, with the falling slide. We 
apprehend the Ibrmer may be best employed on the vfoii 
" Supreme," and the latter on the words " was beard," in 
tbe followbg sentence. 

On tu the sacred hill 
They led him high applauded, and present 
Before the seat Supreme; from wlience a voice. 
From midst a goldencloud thuemild tDa*A«<ird,- 
Servant of God, well done. 

The note will be perceived to be lower at " Supreme," 
as compared with what precedes, than it was at " pow- 
ers," m tbe former example ; and the " heard" will come 
upon tbe ear with more of a iall than is employed at " Su- 
preme," though here there is not a fuU &11 of the voice. 
These are nice pcunts, and ihay be passed over by those 
who deem them unimportant Others, however, will 
perceive that if a cadence b used at tbe word "heard," 
instead of die falling ditone, as explained above, the 
sense will be too much separated from nhat follows. 

A general and popular direction for the mani^ment of 
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loose sentences may be given in some such temu as these. 
WfaeD the seose is complete grammaticaUy, but yet in- 
timately cormeeied witli what follows, let the falling ilidt 
be used, but without dropping your note upon the last 
pliable. In other cases where there b a wider separa- 
tion of sense, but still a dependence of parts, let the voice 
M, but not with a Hill close. The faUing ditone will ef- 
fect this object. An independent sentence, alone, re- 
quires a full close, frhich is to be effected by some fwm 
of tiie cadence. Sometimes when students employ the 
rising slide improperly, and are corrected, they run into 
the oppo»te error of making a full close. The remarks 
we have made are intended to remove the difficulty they 
experieace b efiectiDg the light inflecdcm. Persons 
who cannot employ the varie^ above described, in the 
management of their pauses, never read Milton well. 

It may be farther observed that the length of the pau- 
ses must be regulated by (he greater or less indmacy of 
connection of the parts which diey separate. An exact 
analysis of the Knse of sd author, will much contribute to 
a correct use of pitch, both concrete and discrete at the 
pauses of discourse. 

Apercepdble return ofthe same note at the ends of the 
lines in reading rht/me is to be carefully avoided. This 
species of monotony is particularly nodced by the ear on 
account of the recurrence of the measure and the sounds. 
The phrases of melody, and the different forms of ca- 
dence, supply ample materials for a ccmstant variety. 
Here a popular direction of practical utili^ may be 
^vep in intelligible, if not in philosophical terms ; avoid 
the same note at recurrent pauses ; avoid it espedally in 
rhyme. 
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Two examples are here giren of the melody of pauses,' 
with the variety recommended. If the effect of the 
scoiing in this and the preceding diagrams, is carefully 
impressed on the ear, a perception of the right use of 
pausal melody will be obtained. 
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On the subject of closes of the voice, we may remark, 
by way of recapitulation, that a complete separation of 
sense between the parts of discourse, requhres the cadence. 
S<Hne persons never make a cadence and thus deny all re- 
pose to the ear. You look up at the end of a discourse to 
oMure yourself they have concluded, for the voice gives 
no notice of it by a perfect fall. The eSect of the ca- 
dence, when properly mtroduced, is always grateful ; and 
the converse is true, the ear b always disappointed when 
it is denied to it at proper places. Persons who desire 
to captivate the ear by the finished graces of discourse, 
must acqiure a ready command over the fall of the voice. 
The e^ct of this can scarcely be described, but it is 
powerfully felt in all speaking of a serious character. A 
public ^aker can scarcely be eloquent without it. 

The difi&rent forms of the cadence which we have 
described, will enable the reader and speaker to make a 
■election. The triad separates most; the form consisting 
of two syllables less ; and that of a angle syllable, th« 
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least; then succeed, in regular order, the falliug ditone, 
the monotone, and the listng ditone, each baving the fall- 
ing slide upon the last syllable. 

From what has heen stated, it will be evident that dia- 
course can seldom continue long in the melody appropri- 
ate to simple thought; melodic emphasis, interrogation 
and emotion being excluded from it. But if it be pre- 
served where it ought to be, other intervals when requi- 
red will come with all the advantage ariang from proper 
contrast, and will on that account, represent with audibls 
precision, the ideaa they ought to convey. But if thirds, ' 
fifths, and the higher waves, equal and unequal, are intro- 
duced without assignable cause, into thscourse, the sus- 
ceptibili^ to their impression, when they are required, is 
necessanly weakened. The beau ideal of melody con- 
usts bthe use of the amplest form, (that of the second,) 
for the ezpresuon of plain thought, and in reserving the 
higher intervals, entirely for the purposes of giving ex- 
pres^on lo words which are emphatic or dbplay emotioo. 
Those intervals constitute the strong lights and shadows 
of discourse, and should follow not as the result of faul^ 
and indefensible habits, but from the order of its ideas 
and sentiments. 

Thwe are two phrases of melody, which if predomi-> 
sant in discourse, ^ve it a peculiar expresaou. These 
phrases are the alternate phrase, and the monotone. The 
first is most ^ipn^riate to lively subjects, the ktter, uiji- 
ted ¥rith quaotily, to all grave and solemn ones. 
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QITESTIOMS TO SECITATION SIXTH. 

1. Wbat is meant by radical pilch, as opposed to con- 
crete pitch ? 

2. How is a rising dhone formed? 

3. Fnim^ an example. 

4. How is a faJlmg ditone formed? 

5. Furnish an example. 

6. How is a ri^ng tritooe formed ? 

7. Furnish an example. 

8. How is an alternate phrase formed ? 

9. Furnish an example. 

10. How a monotone? 

11. Furnish an example. 

12. How is the triad of the cadence formed? 

13. Furnish an example. 

14. The student is required to score out the sentence, 
page 77 on the black board. 

15. What conditions of pitch belong to the simple 
melody of speech, and to what portions of discourse is it 
hmited^ 

16. What is the most prevalent defect in the use of 
that melody ? 

17. What are the provisions for avoiding it? 

18. What are the difierent forms of cadence ? 

19. Score an example of each upon the black board. 

20. Wbat is the peculiar effect of the rising slide in 
expression? 

21. What of the falling? 

22. What is the special efiect of the cadence in ex- 
pression? 

23. What are the circumstances which justify a de- 
parture from the diatonic melody? 
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FULL CADENCE. 



There is another form of the cadence, which igarks 
the termination of a subject more completely than any 
yet described. The fuller close of the voice effected by 
this cadence, is produced by falling a discrete third, or 
fifth, upon some syllable preceding the common cadence, 
and near enough to it to be connected with it by the ear. 
It is exemplified in the following diagram. 
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The voice descends here a discrete third upon the 
word " slept," which occasions a more perfect close than 
if the word were retained widiin the range of the simple 
melody, "niis cadence should often be employed at the 
end of a paragraph, and always at the close of a discourse. 
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TRANSITION OF VOICE. 

AS TO ITS BADICU. PITCH. 

The first oi prelusdve note upon which a speaker seti 
out m his discourse has often an influence on its whoW 
melod]r. There is a medium jntch of the voice, difier- 
ing of course in different individuals, from which ascent 
and descent through its whole compass is easy. Speaken 
should be careful to become ^miliar with this oote, and 
to acquire a babit of striking upon it at once. ITiej- 
should always set out mth it in discourse, and often re- 
turn to it. It is the note most frequendy heard in ordi- 
nary conversation. Some speakers almost immediately 
after commenclDg their discourse, run up to the top of 
the voice, and contbue that high pitch through the lai^est 
portion of an address, thereby producbg a contioued 
radical monotony. This is tiresome and o^n^ve, hi 
the highest degree. To aggravate the evil the high 
^tch is commonly united with great loudness, and an en- 
tire defect of the cadence is usually superadded. Odb- 
ers immediately, or very soon fall bdote the natural txNa 
and are not able to rise ag^n. They cannot make • 
eadence, because they cannot descend below the pild) 
they have assumed. They cannot speak with force, be- 
cause if the voice descends to a certain point bekiw hs 
middle note it ceases to be able to employ force. Indeed 
diis descent may be carried so far, that the syllables be- 
come atlengthinaudible. TomautlainfullnessaDdstrengdi 
of tone, let the middte note, or that note above and be- 
knr, which the voice can be eanly managed, be alw^» 
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made the starting point of a discourse. Further, let s 
, speaker accustMii himself hy frequent practice to rise and 
fall upon sentences, selected for the purpose, through the 
whole compass of the voice. Such a practice was com- 
mon with the ancient speakers, and will be an efiective 
means of removing the inconveniences we have descri- 
bed, by giving a ready command over the scale. 

Another great fault of delivery arises from want of 
transition in tone at those parts of a discourse where the 
speaker enters on a new train of thought. 

Such parts are generally divided, in writing, by para- 
graphs. But these, which require to be marked by chan- 
ges of tone, are often quite disregarded. I have heard a 
b6y at school deliver a long piece, distinguished by va- 
riety, whhout one marked transition of tone. I have 
heard students at college do the same in declamatitmii 
composed by themselves, and well divided to the 
eye. Nay, I have heard every student do this in a long 
■uccession of speakers, where the pieces averaged ten 
or fifteen minutes in delivery. I have been led by these 
circumstances to pcnnt out this defect to my class, and 
have shewn them by the voice, how it might be avoid- 
ed ; and the redeemiug effect of marked but temperate 
transitions has been most striking in their subsequrat de- 
clamatioiis. Nothing relieves the ear more agreeably 
than well regulated transidon. It should be e^cted 
with temperance — but whenever a speaker enters oa a 
new train of thought, whether in reading or speaking, notice 
should be ^en to die ear by the following means difiei^ 
eiidy modified as to degree, according to circumstances. 

1. By a change in the quality and fitch of the voice. 
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2. By an alterabon in the rate of the mce as to quick- 
ness orslowness. 3. Byan abatement of the previous force 
or loudness. 4. By a change in the phrases of melody. 

The falling on the monotone, for a short space, haa of- 
ten a striking efiect. All these circumstances will, of 
course, be most conspicuous during the pronunciation of 
the few first sentences, at the fresh paragraphs, af- 
ter which the voice will 'naturally escape into the freer 
expansion of a more animated delivery. Always at Ute 
introduction of a subject requiring a new paragraph the 
direcnons here ^en should he followed. But, in slighter 
degrees, the changes insisted upon should occasionally be 
introduced, to mark the opening of successive sentences.* 

Pupils never find any difficulty in obtaining a command 
over the changes of the voice here described alter th^ 
have been once clearly explained and exhibited to them. 

The subject of transition may be somewhat farther il- 
lustrated by example : and as it is one of con^derable 
practical moment, we subjoin the following extract for 
the purpose of further explanation. 

1. At mldaigbt, in his guarded tent, 
The Turk waa dreajuing of the hour, 
When Greece, her knee in suppli&nce bent. 
Should tremble at bis power ; 
In dreams, thro' camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror; 
In dreama hia u>ag of triumph beard ; 



* The happy tranntiaiu, amanf other maikcd ii 
the delivery, could not fail to itrike thoMwho attended 1)m laat 
it of Tale Colloge. 
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Tb«n wore bis moDucfa'a idgnet ring, 
Tbdn preBBed th&t moDuch's throne — i king ; 
Ah wild his thoughts, and gsy of wing, 
As Eden's garden bird. 

3. An hour passed on. — Tbe Turk awoke : 
That bright dream was bis last ; 
He woke — to hear his Bentry's abriek, 
"To arms! they come 1 the Greek! the Greek!" 
He woke to die midet flame and Emoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke, 
And dekth shots tailing thick and ftat 
Ah lightnings from the mountain cloud; 
And beard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzarris cheer bia bond ; 
" Strike — till the last armed foe expires. 
Strike — for your altari and your fires. 
Strike — for the green graves of your sires, 

God— and your^native land !" 

4. They fought — like brave men, long and well, 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain, 
They conquered — but Bozzarris fell, 
Bleeeding at every vein. 

JHaro Bozxarrit. Elocutioniil, p. 307. 

The whole of the first section of the superscribed ex- 
tract, sbould be read with about the same quality, rate, 
and pitch of voice, which are employed in conversatitm, 
with perhaps a tittle more force. The second sentence 
should begin about a radical third lower, with monotone, 
and a slower movement. Upon the third line, the 
voice should rise somewhat higher in pitch, with some 
increase of rate ; while upon the fourth, it should be still 
louder, higher, and more rapid. Upon the last four lines 
espedalty, the defivery should be loud, Ugh aod rapid. 
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The T<»ce should again fall id pitch, upon the com- 
mencement of the next sectioD, and should be slow in its 
moyement, with a prevalence of the monotone. 

These remarks may serve the purpose of explaining 
more fidly, what we mean by tranEation. 

It is less marked in all its circumstances, in prose com- 
position, than in the extract above cited. Indeed, great 
transitions of force and pitch are generally unnatural ; 
and to be carefully avoided, except under circumstances 
of violent passion : but these are for the most part con- 
fined to the stage, and never occur in ordinary compo- 
ation. 



QCXSTIONS TO BECITATION SEVENTH. 

1. How is the most impressive kind of cadence 
f(Hmed? 

2. What are the circumstances to be particularly at- 
tfflided to, in order to effect tran^tions m the voice i 

3. Under what circumstances are they to be em- 
ployed? 
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Tee applicatioD of rising and falling thirds, Mhs, and 
octaves, as well as the diiTerent waves of the voice, will 
he seen under the head of empha^, and that of the lan- 
guage of emotion. 

EMPLOYMENT OF QUANTITY. 

The extension of the time of syllables without chang- 
ing their standard pronunciation, is one of the most im- 
portant uses of the voice. It is not possble to ^ve a 
serious, solemn, or dignified expression to speech, nor to 
empt(^ one of the forms of emphasis of a highly impres- 
sive and agreeable character, without a command over 
qoandty. Some syllables cannot be extended in their 
time without changbig their natural sound, or rendering 
thmr pronmiciation affected. Act, pit, cat, fate, dip, arc, 
are of this sort. So also are blood, carry, memory, 
abominable- Others again are capable of great prok>u- 
gatlon, and with an increase of pleasure to the ear. Hail, 
ail, thee, isle, own, ooze, how, are of this description. 

If any person will take these words one by one, and 
pronounce them as shortly as possible, and then draw 
them out more and more, at successive effi>rts, till (with- 
out changing their familiar and acknowledged sound,) he 
finds that they are lengthened to such a degree as to 
become very emphatic, he will obtain an elementary 
nouou of quantity. When this is done properly, the syl- 
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tables are just what they were before, except that they 
are vastly longer, without drawl, and with a finer efiect 
upon the ear. The high degree of inqiressiTa empha- 
sis thus communicated, even upon a solitary syllable, will 
at once demonstrate the importance of that ihutable cha- 
racter, which it possesses as to time. Indeed, how could 
such a curious power ofvaryuig them, be given in vain. 
It is, like many other powers of the vcnce, directly related 
to the language of emotiou, for the use of all those who 
have any. 

There are syllables susceptible of slight extension, 
which are mtermediate between the two classes above 
described. 

If a syllable cannot be extended in quanli^, without 
cbangmg the elementary sounds which compose it, or ren- 
dering its pronunciation affected, it is not to have it. 
Such a syllable may be considered as inunutahle with 
regard to its time. The conditi(His above suted, limit 
the time of such syllables as are mutable. Those which 
are capable of great extension, may be termed indefinite. 
In giving great length to syllables, and avoiding at ^e 
same dme, any other form of empha^s except that of 
time, the flexure of the wave of the second, is necetiarUy 
assumed, because the ^ple rise or fall of the vdce is 
not of sufficient duration for the display of very extended 
quantity. A power of giving great quantity, therefore, 
implies a power over the wave, and a few trials will 
communicate it to the student. The exhibition of quan- 
ti^ is to he perfectly free ttom the sUghtest drawl. This 
can only he avtuded by taking care to give the syllables 
with a gradual lessenmg of the volume of the voice, du- 
rioK its pKmunciatiw, and ending it with the vanish for- 
9* 
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merif described. The preservatioii of the exact coDiii- 
tkMia of the concrete slide aa heretoibce explained, cui 
aioDe preserve a speaker from degenerating into smg, oi 
drawl in the use of long quantity. That part of our 
subject should be reconsidered with qiecial reference 
toil. 

All the kmg rowel elements are eminently susceptible 
of quantity, and always with an agreeable efiect upcm the 
ear ; consequently, a1) syllables which end with these 
elements, can be prolonged. So can many which com- 
mence with them. The ibUowing ere Efjecimens. 

-^ty> <Wi ^"t") awed. Fa (in father,) arm, 

thee, eel, who, ooze, thy, iile, thou, our. 

The consonant elements do not admit of dme at the 
beginning of syUables. If quantity be given to them in 
this situation, and consequently to the syllables of which 
they make a part, the pronunciation becomes affected, as 
wiD be perceivecf on pronouncing the words contained in 
the table page. The following passage would have a 
very affected utterance, if the elements marked by iialics 
were to be considerably extended in quantity. 

Oh could Ifrow J-iks lA-ee, and nt-akc thy dr^am 
Jlf-y gr-efit e-j-araple, as it is my theme ; 
Though d-eep, yet cl-ear, though ^ -eotle, yet not d-uM ; 
Slr-ong witfaoat r-^ge, without o'er^ff-o^ng, fiifl. 

I know a gendeman whose coostant hatnt was to give 
length to every consonant auacepdUe of it, wherever' 
found. Very few persKms, who by accident get a habit 
of quBOtirri are entirely free from the f^ts of lengthrai- 
iflg the conaaoants. 
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WA reference to .quanti^, ciHisonant elements may 
be Bubmitted to the foUowing classification. 

* 1 . Those which produce entire occluaion, as P, T, 
K. These never perceptibly increase the time of syll^ 
Ues. Ilieir utterance is a mere point of sound, as a-^, 
fhp, a-c, t-Ie, ^le, c-le. 

3. Those which conast of mere aspiration, as /, «, A, 
tM, th, th, ck, can be extended, but they are a bad mate- 
rial for time, and ought to be uttered as short as possible, 
without rendering their enunciation indistlDCt. The follow- 
ing are dpecimens of their combination with other ele- 
ments, as jle, to, OS, koTie, wheai, thin, trtOh, (Attn, ath, 
ckwdt. 

3. Those which soon produce occlusion, but are first 
Tocal in the throat, are susceptible of some quanti^, 
though not of the longest. They are b, d, g, and are 
heard in orb, aid, egg. 

4. Those which are vocal without occluwin, are all sus- 
ceptible of extension, and are proper subjects of quantity 
in certun combinations, with other element^ : they are I, 
m, n, T final, and ng ; the trilled r with which sylla- 
bles commence, does not admit of itiuch quantity ; a 
angle slap of the tongue, so as lo make the trill manifest, 
is sufficient ; a farther continuation of it is disagreeable 
and afllected. The words, sdl, aim, own, long, war, will 
display the quantity of these elements. 

fi. Some of those elements, which are partly vocal, 
and partly aspirate, have quantity m certain combinations, 
while others rarely, if ever, admit of it. The vocal as- 



• I am indsbted to Dr. Fitch, Prolnrar oT DiTinity, in Yds Col- 
Icfe, foi tha ngfeitioiu which led to thi* eluafiution. 
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pirates are v, z, y, w, th, th w in M-ou, zh in R-z-ute. 
Of these, v and 2 are the moat liable to quanti^ at the 
end of Efj'llables, as sa-ti-e, i-i, wa.-t; the others seldom 
require or bear exten^on. 

Let the following words be pronounced with extended 
quantity, with a fine display of the vanishing movement ; 
and without the sl^btest a&ctation or change of cha- 
racter. 

Orb, jioiBS, one, man, pure, doom. 



oU, 


air. 


wiiPd, 


OM, 


low, 


JIam,. 


»ave. 


star. 


uiid. 


gain. 


mov'd. 




wca. 


war. 


plumed, 


spire, 


he, 


knows. 


aU, 


song. 


fair. 


rhyme. 


times. 


nine. 


rtars, 


^ote. 


there, 


hail, 


wings, 


mom. 


thou, 


knell, 


praise. 


world, 


bear, 


whecU, 


call. 


lull. 


tears. 


aim, 


acorn. 


arm, 


home, 


sad. 


turn. 









Let the syllables marked in italics, in the following 
sections of sentences be prolonged as much as possible 
consistent with natural and unafiected pronunciation, and 
with the attenuated vanish of the voice.* 

Hail, Ao-Iy light. " Or of the eternal co-etemal beam, 
may I express thee un-blamed." 

* Care uioit be taken cot to taovJk tb« ejllBbleB marked in itakct. 
Mouthing i> a deviation &oni itandard proDnneiation, sad ii mart 
apt to occur upon the Boundi su, e», our, 0, and m. Whenerar 
tiieeeioundBpikutheori^niof ■peech,«zerciae a vigilant obaeiva- 
tian orei the movemeDt of the lip*. Th* len the lips ore uied, - 
the more free will be the pronDiuuation &oin the defect we hftve 
punted DDt; 
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" Dwelt then in thee, bright effluence ofbright essence 
tn-create." " Be^^>re the sun, before the beavens thou 
wert." " Thee I reviut now with b-o^der wing." 

" We praite thee, O God, we acknowledge thee to be 
the Lord." 

" Our Fo-ther who art in heaven. Halloweif be thy 
name. Thy kingdom cotae. Thywi-/t be done mi earth, 
as it is in heaven. Give us this day our tJtn-ly bread, and 
foi^ve us our trespasses as we ibr-^tcc them that tres- 
pass against us. And lead tis not into temptation : hot 
deliver us &om e-vil. For tfane is the king-data, aad 
the power, and the g^-o-ry, for ever and ever. Amen." 

Roll on, thou dark and deep blue ocean, roll. 

Soothed with the wnind, the King gtev txnn. 

None but the brave, none but the brace, 

Mme but the bravt, dtierve the/air. 

The /OTf be-£-an from Joee. 

A dragon's fiery form belied the god. 

SuilimB (on radiant spires) he rode; 

Aod now and then a tigh he stole, and tiart began to flow. 

I will here insert a list of all the words requiring long 
quantity, m Byron's address to the ocean, in tlie order in 
which they will be found in the Elocutionist, page 283. 
The words requiring extended time, are in italics. 

Sec, 1. IJne 1, " Oh!" Line 4, "love, but only 
her." line 6, " Can ye not accord nje such a being ?" 
line 7, Do I err ? Line 9, rarely be. 

Sec. 2. line 2, lonely shore. Line 4, " sea," " mw- 
*»c." Line 5, "more." Line 8", "mingle with the uni- 
verse Radfeel" line 9,con-cea/. 

Sec. 3. line 1, "roK,"o»"roH." line 2, " Tea 
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tiout-voA" Line 4, "thore." Line 6, "^." line 
9, *' tat-k-n^ed," " and im-Jmoum." 

Sec. 4. line 1, " thy," " thy." line 4, " dea-pae." 
line 8, " bay." line S, " (Aere let him feiy." 

Sec. 6. line 7, " these are thjr foyi." Line 8, ' 
"toflPM,'* "»ar." 

Sec. 6. line 1, "changed in all taw thee." line 
3, " thi/" "Jree." Line 5, " their." Line 6, " realvu" 
" not M) fAou." line 7, " uneAafl^;eai/e." line 8, time 
•mitea no wrinkle on fAtne azure brow. Line 9, " dtam," 
" now." 

I have here noted eveiyword which appears to ine to re- 
quire conspicilous extension to Sect. 7. The student may 
take his pendl and mark the peice for himself, and then 
read it, subject to such marking. Carefiil practice upon 
the words and senteoces before ^ren, with the reading 
of a fen such pieces as that cited above, will give a com- 
plete command over quanti^ : one of the moat indispen- 
sible requisites to Gne readbg and speaking, and to that 
most important feature of it, a distinct and well marked 
prtmimciation. 
, We will recajntulate the circumstances necessary to 
be observed in the use of quanli^, whether for purpo- 
ses of dignified oanBtive and description, or for empha- 
sb. They are, 

1. A well marked radical with a lessening volume pt 
sound from the opening, and a clear terminatiDg vanish. 
This will keep the syllable free from all admixture of song 
and drawl. 

2. The preserving the syllable unaltered as respects 
the natural sound of its elements. 
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S. The aroiding the slightest mouthing. 

Good readiog requires that the syllables auK^tible of 
quanti^ should be sufficiently marked by that element to 
contrast them with the audible efiect of the percusare acv 
cents heard inthe utterance of shortones. Iftimeandstress 
are property combined and marked in speech, it will po^ 
sess two essential elementary conditions of ^reeable 
discourse upon which other excellencies may be grafted. 
But if either stress or time are feebly marked, other 
beauties of utterance as emphasis, intonation, and chan- 
ges m the quality of the voice will not redeem it. A 
well marked stress and a gracefully extended time are 
the staple of agreeable speech. They give it the two 
properties of smoothness and brilliancy. The first d&- 
pends on quantity, the latter on stress. The follow- 
ing subjects and all others wbieh axe of a serious and de- 
UberUe chaiscter, require a great eztenaon of syllabic 



1. Grandeur and solemnity of Description. The fol- 
lowing is an instance. 

" High on a Ikrone of roy-al state, wluch far 
Out-fAone the wealth of Or-muR and of btd ; 
Or vher» the iwvgeoue eut witb richest kaad 
Shoieen od her tingM barbaric peart aod gold, 

Satan exalted eat." 

S. Reverential and earnest prayer, veneration, awe, tzc. 
We have cited the Lord's [ffayer as an instance. Others 
of a Enmilar kind abound in the Psalms, and in the solemn 
supplication of the Episcopal Church. Adam and Eve's 
Mmung Hymn is one. 
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3. Solemn Deminciation. 

" Wo unto (Aee Cho-roztA, Woe unto ihet Beth-Mwda." 

" For wwn eipect to feel 
His (ftim-der on Ihy bead dc-*oiir-ing fire, 
Then who created thee lamenting Uarn, 
When who can wi-create thee thou ahalt know." 

4. Deep Pathos. This requiies the use of the wave 
of the semitone, which is notiiing but plaintlvenegs and )ong 
drawn time. The followiog is a marlced instance. 

" We have err'd and ttrayed from (Ay vaya, like lost 
abeep. We have done thou things which we ought not 
to hare done and we iiave leit un^aas those tilings which 
we ought to have donei and ^ere is no iiealdi in us. But 
Hum, O ! Lord, have mercy upou us miserable d-frnd- 
ers. Spar» dx)u those O / God, who confess their &iills. 
R.'^-ttore tbou tkoie who are penitent, ac-«or^ing to thy 
promises declared unto mankind, b Christ /e-sus our 
Lord. And grant, O ! most merciiiil Father, for Ait 
sake, that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and 
«>-ber life, to the glo-Tj of thy Ao-ly name." 

I have here particularized by italics, those words which 
require the most marked extension. The general move- 
ment is comparatively slow, for these cast their sombre 
^dows over (htf whole, and subdue it to the tone of 
deep and penitential sorrow. Other instances will be 
found in this C^mmar, and in the Elocutionist, requi- 
ring from their dignified and serious character, an ex- 
tended time. The apostrophe to the Queen of Frapce. 
The extracts from the Revelations : parts of Istuah and 
the Psalms, together with several others. 
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1. What is the meaning of quantity, aa applicable lo 
apeech ? 

2. What are the conditions which limit its use in syl- 
lables? 

3. What interval of pitch is most employed m the use 
of very long quantity ? 

4. What are the circumstances necessary to give it an 
agreeable e£^t? 

&. How is a drawl to be avoided i 

6. How is song to be avoided i 

7. Under what particular drcumstances is quantity 
inadmis^ble on consonants susceptible of it t 

8. What is the classification of elements best adq)ted 
to present an elementary view of quantity? 

9. State the different classes of elements susceptible of 
quantity. 

1 0. To what subjects is long quanti^ applicable ? 
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OF PLAINTIVENESS IN SPEECH, OR THE 
USE OF THE SEMITONE. 

1 SHALL state merely what is directly practical on this 
subject. Persons desirous of looking more deeply into 
it, may consuh with great advantage, Dr. Rush's pro- 
found disquisition on the diromatic melody of speech, 
Sec. 18, page 347, of his " Philosophy of the human 
voice." 

Let the foltowing vowels sounds be uttered with pkin- 
liveness, and they will sHde through the interval of a se- 
mibme, a, t, o. 

Let them be sounded with a marked plaintiveness of 
character, at high pitch, at ft low one, and at one that 
is intermediate between high and low. This will show 
that the plaintiveness is inherent in the semitonic tlide, 
wherever it may begin in the compass of the voice. In 
general, however, a low radical pitch is best adapted to 
subj^ts requiring the semitone. All subjects of great pa- 
thos and tenderness, require the use of the semitone. It 
is the natural element of the plaintive emotions. Let the 
student, therefore, acquire a command over it. This 
will be best e£lected by turning to the table of the vofrels 
and consonants, and sounding them with strenuous en- 
deavour to give them an imequivocalty plaintive charac- 
ter, until it it distinctly marked. 

Let the following sentences then be read with a c«t- 
spicuously plaintive expression. 
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My Diotfaeri when 1 teamed that thou wmst deid, 
Say, wut thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son P 
Wretch, even thtn, life's journey just beguB. 
Perh&ps thou givegt me, though unseen, a kise ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss. 
Ah! that matemal smile, it utswen ye«. 
I heard the belt toll'd on thy funeral day ; 
1 saw the hearse that bore thee slow away ; 
And tornmg, from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept b Itst adieu. 

Quantity is alwaj^ united with the semitone, when it is 
employed in solemn and seiious subjects; it then as- 
sumes the form of the ware. The senutone is appropri- 
ate to love, pity, complaint, vexation, disaj^ointment, 
torrov), penitential tupplicaiion, and pain of all kinds. 

EZAHFLi: I. JjOVe. 

Oh ! Mary, dear, departed shade. 
Where is thy place of blisstril rest? 
See'st thou thy lover, lowly laid i 
Hear'st thoa the groaoi that rend his breast ? 

ESAHpLi: 2. Pity, 

" Ohl sailor boy, sailor boy, peace to thy soul." 

EXAMPLE 3. Complaint. 

Q.Kath. Would 1 had nevei; trod this English earth. 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it. 
Ye have angel's facet, but heaven knows your hearU : 
I am the most unhappy woman living. 

EXAHPLE 4. Oeep torrow. 
" Oh my son Absalom, my smi, my Bon Absalom, 
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would God I bad died for thee, O Abaalom my son; my 
son." 

EXAUFLE 5. Duappointmait, 

" Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither 
rain, upon you ; for there die shield of the mighty was 
vilely cast away. The shield of Saul as though It had 
not been anointed with oil. 

EXAMPLE 6. Fenitentud iupplictUion. 

The instance tfuoted, page 108,ban example. 

xxAKPLs 7. Bodily pain. 

" Oh ! Griffith aiok to death. 
My legs like lo&den braocbea bow to the earth, 
Wilting to leave their burthen. Reach a chair, 
So, DOW me thinks I feel a little eaae." 

Id most -of the above cited examples, the reading con- 
templated, is that which exhibits personal feeling in the 
highest degree. If some of them are read in a narradve 
mamier, we may drop the semitone retaining the long 
quantity. Language eSects its objects in two ways ; first 
by the particular words employed, and their connection ; 
and secondly by the intonation put upon them. Words 
are in themselves symbols of feeling, but their efiect ia 
heightened by special conditions of melody. Where the 
language is in itself solemn and plaindve, the superaddi- 
tion of long quantity and a predominant use of the mono- 
tone, will be sufficient for a moderate degree of pathos. 
But the highest expression of mournful feeling, can only 
be ejected by the semitone. 
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TREMOR OF THE VOICE. 

In plain reading anci speaking, this element is seldom 
required. The gurgling of the throat, and the neighiag 
of a horse are instances of it. T, P, K, as producing 
entire occlusion, and the tupirates may be laid out of our 
account 3s respects the tremoT. Let the student turn to 
the Tahle, and sound each of the other alphabetic ele- 
ments wllh a prolonged tremor, maintaining the same 
[Htch throughout the process of soundmg each, with which 
he begins it. Let him then endeavour to give to each, 
during the continuance of the tremulous movement, a 
rising semitone, third, fifth, and octave : — afterwards the 
same falling movements. Strenuous and persevering ef- 
forts will be necessary, in order to rise and fall easily 
through the difierent intervals with tremor ; but when 
the student can effect it upon the alphabetic elements, 
be will find oo difficulty in applying it to words. Let 
bim as a practice, sound the words contained in the table 
under the head of quantity, page 104, takii^ care that eve- 
ry element (except diose above excluded from conade- 
ration) heard in the word, sustains its due portion of the 
tremor. Let ihm be sounded through the intervals, in 
the manner directed for the alphabetic elements. The 
circumstances to be aimed at in the use of the tremor, are 
to make the separate titties as distinct as pos^ble, to make 
them foUow each other with ease and rapidity, to have 
each well accented, to make them as numerous as possi- 
ble durii^ the proper pronunciation of the. syllables on 
which they are placed, and to take care that each ele- 
ment contained in them, sustain its due portion of the 
10* 
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moyement. In the higher kinds of poetry and oratoiy, 
the tremor judiciously applied, has sometimes a very 
striking efiect. Persons on the stage, who have obtained 
a command over it, generally employ it to excess, and on 
improper occasions. It unites very naturally with other 
elements of the voice, in the expresKon of several of the 
emotions, and increases the intensi^ of their expression. 
It heightens the trill of joy, mirth, and exultation ; adds 
pungency to scorn, or derision ; deepens the note of sor- 
rowful feeling ; and, enhances the voice of distress. It is 
heard in laughing and crying. In the former it is em- 
ployed nith the tone — in the latter with the semitCHie. 
As it is occasionally required for such purposes as we 
have specified, it should be at the command of the rea- 
der and speaker. The elementary practice here enjoin- 
ed, will place it at his disposal; and the examples which 
follow, may instruct him in its appropriate use. It is to 
be employed with temperance, for it lies on the extremes 
of the emotions. Indeed, with regard to this and to all 
other striking elements of the art of speech, the youthful 
speaker must acquire a temperance, oon^stent with na- 
ture, and the general taste of socie^. 

As to the oc^m^n of the elements, let the student 
be assured that no considerable difficulty lies in his way 
here. All that has been wanted, has been to know the 
elements, to classify, to name then;, to render them se- 
parate objects of elementary practice, to learn them in 
the way of analysis, before attempts are made to com- 
pound them together, for the purpose of communicating 
the sense andsentiment of discourse. Ignorwice of then), 
want of practice upon them, and prenous bad habits, 
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mainly growJDg out of such isjnorance and want of [«io> 
tice, are the sources of faulty speaking. 

Examples of lAe treaaor. It should be heard in the 
congratulatory exultation of Aufidiua, the Volscian gene- 
ral, upon finding that CoiicJanus wajs disposed to join the 
Volscians against his country. 

All the syllables on which (I think) it idiould be heard> 
are marked by italics. 

Oh! MardutyJSarciui ! 
Bach word wbicb thou hast spoke, has weeded from my heart 
A root of ancient envy; if Jupiter 
Should from yon cloud speak divine things, and say 
'Tis true, I'd not believe them more than thee, 
•dllno-ble Uarcius! 

"Why tAou JtfdM.' Itellthce, 
We have a power on foot ; and I bad purpose 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 
Or lose mine arm for it." 

Falstaff. " m not march through Coventry with 
than that's fiat. J^o eye hath teen suck icare-crowi." 

This is, as the reader will perceive, an extract from 
Falstaff's ragged regiment ; the whole of which, if dra- 
matically read, and little efiect can be given to it by a 
merely plain reading, requires an almost continual chuck- 
le, and is a fine instance for the expression of the tremor, 
which is required upon almost every syllable. This 
piece should be practiced for its acquisition. It will be 
found in the Elocutionist, page 125. 

Queen Katharine, in commendmg her daughter Maiy 
to Henry, terminates the afiscting bequest, with these 
words of sorrowliil and thrilling tenderness. Tliey re- 
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quire, in dramatic reading, the marked expreEston of the 
semitone ; while the tremor should play througbout, and 
especially vpoa the words, " Heaven knows bow dearly." 

" And B. iiltle 
To love her for her mother's sake, that loved him, 
Heaven knowg how dearly." 



QUESTIONS TO RECITATION NINTH. 

I . What are the circumstances necessary to render the 
tremulous movement of the voice consistent with the re- 
quisitions of the art of elooubon i' 

3. To what emotions is it generally applicable ? 

3, The student is required to exhibit it on the ele- 
ments,— cm a series of words, — on the examples. 
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FORCE OF VOICE. 



Foacx of voice may be heard at the beginniTig of a 
syllable excluMvely, by abrupt percussioD j in the 
middle of its course by swell of voice, increa^g bom 
the beginning of the syllable ; or it may be con- 
spicuously marked at the termination, or at both 
ends, or equally throughout the tnhole body of a syl- 
lable. The vowel elements, as we have already shown, 
can be exploded with a very high degree of sud- 
den force. A Img vowel may be made to burst upon 
the ear at its commencement with great explosive enei^, 
and then the voice, constanUy and equably diminishing m 
volume, may cany it through an extended quantity to its 
final terminaUon m a delicate vanish. 

To this commeadng force, Dr. Rush has pven the 
name of RADICAL STRESS, because it is effected by 
the radical part of a syllable. (See p. 76.) We have 
already spoken of its importance and of the elementary 
method of acquinng it. This kind of force expresses 
strong anger and all the passions allied to it. It is appro- 
priate to impetuous mirth, indeed to all the animating 
emoUons ; to wrath, joy, hope, exultation, po^tiveness, 
and in a greater or less degree, to the different modifier 
tioos of these states of mind. Radical stress is gene- 
rally combined with short syllabic quantity, and a conse- 
quent rapid movement of the voice b discourse. In 
the expression of impetuous anger, in dramatic reading 
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the wcN^ 01^ to burst forth like the rapid and niccea- 
nve explo^ns beard id a display of fire works, cracking 
upon the ear with a constant repetition of short but ve- 
hement impulses. Few actors can pve the expression 
here contemplated, and therefore, rant and mouth to 
compensate for their want of it. Force, when employed 
emotively, in right places, is a symbol of energy of feel- 
ing, hi the delivery of the English language, itisapow- 
erful agent of Oratory ; it makes dullness attentive, com- 
municates an impetuous spirit to discourse, and when 
united with strong intelligence and personal influence, 
rouses, animates, intimidates, overawes. When empby- 
ed in a moderate degree under the form of a well mark- 
ed accent, it gives life and animadon to discourse, and 
makes it what is usually called brilliant 

The address of Henry to his troops before the gates 
of Harfleur may be cited as refjuiring a high degree of 
the species of stress just described. The four laet Imes 
of Sect. 3, page 308 of the « ELOCUTIONIST," is 
another instance. Another is the last words of Edward 
to Warwick, p^e 327 of that work. Sections 8 and 9, 
page 343, are other examples. 



VANISHING FORCE OR STRESS. 

It has been already shown, that, in ordinary cases, the 
volume of the vdce diminishes during the pronunciati'ia 
oi a long syllable, and that it is weakest at its termna- 
(ion. Now force, may be appUed at thii very point. 
Such an applrcation of fwce. Dr. Rush has called Fon- 
iMvg Strett, because it occurs at that part of the sylla- 
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hlea where sound unially vanishes iato aUence; Tlu 
kind of stress cannot be well shown on ai^ but a loog 
Bj'llable, because iipon a short one, extremities cannot be 
ruidered conspicuous by qaantity. 

The vanishing stress b very disbnctl^ marked in Hic- 
cough. An impressive illustratioD of its effects m^ be 
obtained by attention to the Irish pronunciation, the pe> 
culiatity of which depends on vanishing stress umted 
with the frequent rise of a third and fifth. 

Let the student turn to th^ table of the. vowel ele- 
ments, and, selecting one of the long vowels, let him b&- 
gm it with moderate force, CBrrying it through any erne 
of the intervals, (s^ a riang third or fifth) with long 
quantity raakiDg a stnmg and sudden jerk at its termina- 
tion, and an impres^e ezbitHtion will be made of the 
khid of stress we are describing. As soon as he has a^ 
certained the nature of the movement he may then prac- 
tice it upon the other intervals of the scale. It may be 
also manifested on the consonants susceptible of quan- 
tity. 

This stress is often employed to make the concrete 
interval of thirds and fifths more- conspicuous in interro- 
gation. It expresses impatient ardor, complaint, hasty 
and irritable interrc^aticm, surprise, and fretfidness. It 
is often beard in the fretftil complaints of children. It 
is more or less the habit of some voices, as well as a 
national characteristic. 

Some striking examples of its use will be given under 
Emphasis. We would remark, however, that if its ap- 
plication is to be natural, it must be "touched lightly." 
h the trials of be^nners to verify elements, they are apt 
to be ffvea in an excesave degree, or m a bunglmg man- 
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ner. This leads some super6cia] people to condenm the 
tut of elocutioD, as if it prodticed an unnatural or ardG- 
cUl method of speaking. But time emd practice are ne- 
cessary to success in every art. Let die ear be first im- 
pressed by a marked exhibilitHi of the elements, and then 
let them be dUigejUly practiced till their expression be- 
comes easy and natural. All this may be ejected m 
much less time than is required to play well on a flute or 
a violin. 



COMPOUND. FORCE. 

Force is sometimes applied at both ends of a sylkr 
fale. Somaexamples of this will be ^en under E^mpba- 
ais. For practical purposes, nice distinctions between 
this compound use of force, and that last described, are 
not necessary. 



MEDIAN FORCE. 

But force is sometimes beard under another form. 
Not at the opening of a syllable — ^pot at its terminatioo — 
but conspicuously during its pronunciancm. This pe- 
culiar application of force, Dr. Rush calls median stres*. 
Let the following directions be observed in the prcmunci- 
alion of the subscribed syllables. Sole, kail, fed, J, 
Let each be opened with moderate force — ^let the v<nce 
graduaUy swell in volume as it proceeds, till the force be- . 
comee conspicuous, and then let it diminish in the gradu- 
al manner in which it increased, and end in the usual 
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vanish. This kiDd of force can only be shown in syl- 
lables of long quantity, and naturally carries them through 
some form of the wave. The practice should be on the 
wave of the second. Median force is well known in mu- 
sic by the term neetl. It is a conspicuous ornament of 
soug, and may bo employed with equal effect, in speech. 
It gives emphasis to words without communicating to 
them a character of sharpness or violence; enforcing 
with agreeable smoothness, the expression of those mo- 
difications of joy, exultation, hope, and surprise, which 
are compatible with personal digni^. It also gives em- 
phasis to words of inunuation, and to such as express 
solemn grandeur, reverential awe, and kindred emotions. 
Several examples of the application of Median Stress, 
will be given under Emphasis. We conclude by ob- 
serving, that, it is the proper emphasis in all subjects re- . 
quiring long quantity ; — consequently, in aU those of a 
dignified character. It is an element requiring great 
deUcacy in its management. Tb«t swell is in general, 
only sUghtly marked, when, naturally used; — anything 
like violence, is foreign to this species of empha^s. 

Whenever it Is practised upon the alphabedc ele- 
ments, the circumstances to be aimed at, are, that the 
swell should be gradual and moderate, but at the same 
time distincdy marked, that it should dechne gently and 
equably as it began, and end in a delicate vanish into 
silence, after a prolonged quantity. Great pains should 
be taken to acquire a power over median stress. The 
kmg vowels are eminently susceptible of it. It may be 
farther practised upon the tables of words, under the 
head of quantity, page 104. 
11 
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ASPIRATED MOVEMENTS OF THE VOICE. 

Setekal of the elements are uttered by mer^ whi»- 
periug: for instance,/, s,jA, (A, tiiA, cA, and others. All 
these elements are alike in one generic quali^. They 
have notound in the throat. Thef are under any in- 
crease of stress, mere forcible breath. The vowel ele- 
ments, as may be firoped by turning to the tables, have 
no aspuration in their customaty mode of utterance. 
Some of the consonants are free from it, while others 
are entirely aspirate, and others partly vocal in the diroat, 
and partly aspirate. It b pombk to mbgle aspirawm 
with all the vowel elements : let this be tried upon o, oo, 
ee, a. It is possible to make tbem entirely aspirate, 1:^ 
iriiisperiiig them. Aspiration can be breathed among 
words in a greater ot less de^ee, till they become per- 
fect whispers. If words are vociferated with eaxemve 
violence, they become aspirated. This is sometimes a 
cause of indistinct articuladon, particularly in the ranting 
of the stage. Aspiiatioa, in this case, depends upcm a 
greater quanti^ of cur being forced from the throat, than 
can be brought into vibration against the roof and ^des 
of the mouth. Aspiration gives to words an air of mys- 
tery. It expresses excesave earnestness, strong anger, 
sneerii^ ccoitempt, scorn, and violent rage. Hissing, 
which b unmixed aspiraton, expresses scorn in the 
highest degree. AsiHration adds to the scornful expres- 
sion of the unequal waves. It is an element requiring 
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BXAHPLES. 

As{»ration should prevail in the following myatenous 
passage. 

" Then firat, with amazement, fair Imo^ne found 

That a BtrangeT vas placed by her side ; 

His &ir was terrific; Le uttered no aound; 

He spoke not, he moved not, he looked not ftround. 

But eatneetly gazed on the bride." 

And in the following. 

Skylock. How like a fawning publican he looks ! 



GXJTTURAL EMPHASIS. 

There is a harsh grating sound in the throat, expres- 
sire of the highest degree of loathing, scorn, and anger, 
which is sometiines required in the strong espiession of 
dramatic reading. 

It requires to be united with strong radical stress, and is 
always accompamed with aspiration. See example un- 
der Emphasis. 



ACCENT. 

The property of ^IJables, so well known by the name 
of accent, is dependent on the perception the ear has of 
force and lime. The former commimicates accent to 
diort, the other to long, syllables. 
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Short syllables — vic-tory, fem-poral, ro-pidly. Lcoig — 



QtFEETIONB TO RECITATION TTKTH. 

1. What are the wa^s in which Jbrce is aj^Ued to 
syllables? 

2. What is meant by radical stress ? 

3. What by vanishing ? 

4. What by median? 

5. What by compound ? 

G. To what subjects is radical stress appropriate ? 

7. To what median ? 

8. To what vanishing and compound ? 

9. The student is required to ^ve some striking in- 
stances of the different kinds of stress. 

10. What is meant by aspiration? 

J ] . What elements consist of pure aspiration ? 
13. Can all the elements be rendered partially or 
wholly aspirate ? 

13. Howf 

14. To what sentiments is aspiration appropriate ? 

15. How is guttural emphasis produced? 

16. The student is required to give a vocal demon- 
stration of it in one of the examples under emphasis. 

17. To what conditions of feeling is it applied ? 
13. How is accent produced ? 

19, Give an instance of accent by stress. 

20. By quantity. 
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MEASURE OF SPEECH. 

We are now to enter on a subject hi^ly^ curious as a 
part of the Physiology of speech, and connected with 
faciEty of utterance. 

Whether habits of frequent public speaking shall be 
compatible with easy respiration, and with health, or shall 
iu many cases be destructire of die constitution, will de- 
pend on a comprehension and application of the princi- 
ples coDtaioed in this section of our subject. On a pre- 
servatioa of the measure of speech, as here explained, 
mil depend harmony of utterance as well as its healthful 
exercise. Public speaking » a heahhful exercise if pro> 
periy conducted; but of most evil tendency to every de- 
licate constitution, if prosecuted against the laws of mea- 
sure. We request attenlioD to the following prelimina- 
ry observations. 

The Larynx, (the primary organ of voice) is a com- 
pound organ. It performs the function of an air tube 
and of a musical instrument. The first is essential to re- 
spiration, the second to speech. By a beautiful law of 
relation, which we shaD presently explain, a perfectly un- 
disturbed respiration is compatible with the flow of ener- 
getic discourse. But that law requires, the division of 
continued speech, into measures. 

Definition. A measure, as applied to speech, consists 
of a heavy or an accented portion of syllabic sound, and 
of a light or unaccented portion, produced by one efibrt 

Xi* 
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of the organ of voice. In the productioQ of aU imme- 
diately consecutive sounds the larynx acta by alternate 
pulsation and remission. On this account, two heavy or 
accented syllables cannot be cdtemated with each other ; 
while a heavy and a lijijit one or an accenfed and an un- 
accented one, can. The word Hunger can be uttered by 
a single egbrt of voice ; the first portion of that efibrt is 
pulsative, the second is renuss, and the two syllables al- 
ternate with each other. But the syllable " hunt" can- 
not be uttered, as it is spoken in the word "hunter," 
that is, under accent, twice, in inunediate alternation. 
There must be a palpable hiatus or pause between the 
repeated syllables as hunt, hunt. Therefore in assummg 
consecutive pulsation and remission of the organ of the 
voice, in the pronunciation of the word " hunter," we in- 
tend to express the fact of alternation in the utterance of 
the ^llables and to account for it upon some law of 
alternate forcible and remiss organic action. 

Let A stand for heavy or accented, and .-. for light or 
unaccented in our future explanations. 

A perfect measure in speech conasts of one, or any 
greater number of syllables, not exceeding Jive, uttered 
during one pulsation and remission of the organ of voice. 
A single syllable may constilute a measure j for if it be 
extended in quantity, the first portion may be under ac- 
cent, or may be perceptibly heavy, and the latter unac- 
cented or hght. A short syllable will not constitute a 
measure. The syllables hail, woe, man, and others will 
make a perfect measure, — their lengtii admitting of a 
remission as palpable as if the word consisted of two 
written syllables. Syllables therefore of indefinite quan- 
my can be so pronounced as to constitute a measure or 
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not, at the option of tho speaker. The beary or accntt- 
ed portion of a measure cannot be spread over more 
than a single syllable ; in other words from some inex- 
plicable law of the vcaoe, more than one syllable cannot 
be uttered during what we have wntured to call its pulsa- 
tive effort; while, as we shall see presently, its remiss ac- 
tion can be farther divided. A measure may consist of 
two distinct syllables, as temper, the first heavy, die se- 

A /. 
CfAd Ught : but it may consist of three, as in temperaDce, 

A .-. .-. 
the first being heavy, and responding to pulsation, the two 
latter ones light, and dividing between them the remiss 
action of the voice. Four syllables may make a meas- 
ure, as in spiritual — so may five, b.'i spiritually : here the 



remission is farther subdivided ; but in its nature it is dis- 
tinct organic action from that employed on the first sylla- 
ble. I believe more than five syllables cannot be crowd- 
ed into one measure. Five are sometimes employed in 
lyric poetry. Milton and Shekspeare, have not, as tkr aa 
I know, ever empbyed, m ai^ of their Unes more than 
four syUables in a measure. It b by no means necessary 
that a measure should consist of a single word. I only 
make this observaticn because single words have been 
employed for illustration, and I was afraid they might 
mislead some of my junior readers into wrong notions at 
the outset ' Came to the', is a measure; so is ' whenbe 

A .•.^.■. . A .*. 

was in.' He had a fever 1 when he was in I Spun. So 

.-'■•'■ . . ' ^ . •'■ . ■'■ •■■ ' 

is the part distinguished by notation in the following sec- 
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tion of a sentence. " In the seomd 1 century of the 1 
[ A.-..-. .-. .-. [ 
chrutiaii era, &c.;" for it can be uttered during a single 
movement of the voice. 

An imperfect measure in speech consists of a syllable 
on which only the heavy part of the voice is beard, or 
o^ a tyllable or tylUAles on which only the light portion 
of the measure occurs. A bar j | is a mere technical 
invention employed to separate one measure from ano- 
ther ; th e time beu^ calculated from one bar to another. 
The time of every bar is actually, or is supposed to be, 
equal in speech, as in music. A bar may contain an 
impafett foot, the accented, or the unaccented, portion 
of the measure being wanting. The time of the bar is, 
m tiiat case, completed by a rest bdicated in thb gram- 
mar by the following mark 7. 



Twas at the I royal I feast 7 I 7 for I Peraa I won. I 

In this example " feast" is heavy, and " for" li^. 
Tbe whole time of a bar may^ass in silence [ 7 7 | the 
two rests indicating the time of the heavy and light por- 
tions of the measure^ or, two or more may be occupied in 
tiie same manner | 77 | 77 | 77 | . The numbermust 
be determined by the sense, and the consequent necessity 
of Imger or shorter pauses. 

In a succesdon of measures, each is luppoted to don- 
ost of a heavy end a light portion of sound ; but imper- 
fect measures must occur, and their time is consequently 
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completed by pauses. For measures of equal time, 
however coDstituted, make musical proportion. 

Heavy and light sounds in immediate succession, cop- 
stitute the bases of such syllables as fancy, picture, linden, 

A .*. £i .: A .-. 
temper. Light and heavy sounds, make such as attest, 

A .-. /. A 

impel, attack, and odiers which heg^ in a similar manner. 
.-. A .'. A 

Heavy sounds in successicm, require intervening pauses, 
as may be perceived by utteiing the words house 7 top 

A. .-. A 
7 cat 7 fish 7. 
.-. A .-. A .-. 

Mono^Uables, constituting nouns, and verbs not mere- 
ly auxiliary, are generally affected to the heavy or ac- 
cented function of the voice, and particles to the unac- 
cented or Ught. 

This alone shows the importance of accent in the use 
of language. Light syllables can be rendered heavy by 
emphasis, heavy ones light, as man, woman. 
A A .-. 

From what has been stated, it is evident, that a series 
of syllables, of which each is heavy, wiH employ, together 
with the pauses between them, the same time as if light 
syllables followed the heavy ones. 



Rocks 7 I Cares 7 I Lakes 7 I Dens 7 
A .•. I A .-. I A .■. I A 

These are all supposed to be pronounced short, though 
eorae m^hi be prolonged. TTiey will occupy the time of 
the following series. 
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Rocks and - I Caves and I Lakes and [ Dens 7 

A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .'. 

If the pronuDciation of the fbUowbg imaginBry sen- 
tence, (constructed to show every variety of measure,) 
were regulated by the pendulum, the results would be 
such as shall be presently stated. 
Fame 17 7 1 Science 17 7 1 Liberty 1 Spiritual 1 7 
A .■- I A -•. I A .-. I A .*. I A .-. .'. I A .'..•..■. I A 
are I capable of ex- I citing I hope, 7 I fear I 7 7 1 7 7 
.-. I A .-. .-. .-. .-. I A .■• I A .-. I A .-. i A .•- I A.-. 

If a pendulum were employed to measure thebars of 
this umneaning sentence, the word "fanu:" being a sylla- 
ble of quantity, might be prolrmged, so as to occupy two 
swings J the remission taking place in the latter part of 
the word, on the sound of the m.* the silent bar would 
consume the time of two more ; " science" that of the two 
next; the tOent bar the time of the following twoj "lu 
berty," that of the two nest; "*ptW(i«i/," that of the suc- 
ceeding two; the rest 7 marked in the next bar, would 
consume the lime of one swing, the word " ore," in that 
bar the other ; the measure of Jive syllable4, rapidly utter- 
ed, might be crowded bto the nme of the next two 
swings; " ho^" again would take the time of a ^gle 
swing, and the rest 7 following it, would employ the time 
of the next ; the word "fear," might be made by quanti- 
, ty to occupy the two remaining swings. In this experi- 
ment, tlie integral measures would.be the same in dura- 
tion, while their quodonal parts would differ from one 
syllable, to five. A very conspicuous variety, as respects 
the ear, would be produced by the number and rapdity 
of the syllabic impulses of some of the measures, as com- 
pared with others. We are now prepared for a definition 
of syllabic Rythmus. 
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Rythmus consisls iq an arnwgemeDt of syllabic mea- 
sures, disODguisbable by the ear, divided more or less by 
pauses, aod of more or less obvious proportion in dleir 
periods and responses. 

Verse, as wii] be seen presently, ia made of a regular 
succes^on of like measures, or of measures of so limited 
a variety, and so divided by pauses, into proportioned 
parts, as to present sensible responses at cwtam intervals, 
to the ear. 

Measures conasdng, for tbe most part, of two sylMiIes, 
the first accented or heavy, the second unaccented ot 
light, make up what is called common time poetry. 

"Mortal I nature J hftsher 1 changeful 1 form." 
A .-. I A .■. I A .'. I A .'. I A .-. 

Tbe rythmus in which tbe measure of three ^llables 
predom'mates is called triple time poetry. 

Came to the I beach a poor I exile of I Erin. 1 
A -■. .'. I A .-. .-. I A .-. .-. 1 A .'. I 

All poetry is based upon one of these two measures: 
It is true, indeed, that occasional bars are occupied oth- 
erwise than by measures of two and three syllables. Im- 
perfect measures must occur : rests of various duration 
are required, and somedmes measures are composed of 
a di^rent number of syllables from tbe standard. I^e 
magic of the poet's Mt consists in such a nice adjustment 
of these quotional parts, both as respects the syllabic im- 
ptdses, and the impressive rests, as shall produce agreea- 
ble variety, without disturbing the regular mechanism of 
his verse : and a large portion of its harmony and 
smoothness lies in the management of this department of 
his art. 

The following line of Drydea is in common measure, 
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but the agreeable fiow of the numbed arises from the 
varieQ' of the syllabic impulses distributed through the 
bars, and the peculiar adjustmeat of the rests. 
Arms and the I Man I I sing I 7 7 I who? I forced by 
A .-. .-. I A .-. I A.-. I A /. I A .-. I A .'. 
I fate 7 I 

The following lines are also in common measure, but 
every one feels the effect of the rapidity of the syllabic 
impulses crowded into the time of one of the bars of the 
first line. 
7 My I eye des- I cendii^ from the I hill sur- | veys I 



7 Where I Thames a- 1 mong the I wanton I raUies I strays. 

A .'. I A .-. I A .-. I A .'. I A .'. I A .-. 

The poetry wWch preceded the revolution of 1688, 
is superior in its rythm, as well as in fire and comprehen- 
tion, to that which followed, with perhaps two exceptionsj 
the blank verse of Milton, and the finer parts of Dryden. 
This latter poet has much greater variety in the mechan- 
ism of his verse, than Pope and his imitators. The finest 
lines of Pope, are those in which he has disregarded 
the filler counting prosody, by which he seems to 
have been habitually regulated ; and which substituted, 
the consideration of the number of ^llables in a line, for 
that of the structure of the measures. Much of the po- 
etry of his time, and which followed it, is well described 
in the folbwing lines of its great projenitor himself. 

Grove noda to ?rove,eu:h aller has its brother; 
And half the pl&tronn juat reflects the other. 

He might have foimd the promptings to a higher strain, 
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in the spirit of some othM* fines of his, i^ch truly de- 
scribe the ver^catioD of soma of the great masters of 
song who preceded bim. 

" Where otJer in variety we aeS, 

And where though all thioga differ, &11 a.^ree." 

Of all our poets, Shakspeaie and Milton are the most 
distinguished fortbefaapi^mecbanismoftheir verse. In 
their free use of quantity, in the variety of the syllabic 
impulses of their measures, Bad in the adjustment of their 
pauses, they ring every change of rythm of which the 
language is susceptible ; undulating through each de- 
scription of measure, from the long drawn time of a single 
syllable, to tbat of four, and in an order that ever charms 
the ear. 

" In notes with nuany a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness well drawn out. 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunnia^, 
The nidting voice through roaies numin^j 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
Tha hidden aoul of Harmony." 

f Allegro. 

The scored extracts cmtained in this Grammar, will 
display «> the eye the variety of die rythm which diatin* 
guiafaes the verse of these great masters of the ^e : but 
it must he read as it is scored in order to do them "ftir 
justice ;'* to show bow appropriate a vehicle it is, for the 
glorious thoughts and images which it conveys, or rather 
which " voluntary move" its " harmonioiis numbers." 

The most perfect measures are those occuiHed by tun 

or iknt syllablea ; and wtucb may be called common <»* 

tj^ measwes. The toeasurenext in the order of pre- 

13 
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raleoce, msy be teiroed emphatic; it ocmsists of a angle 
syllable, BO protncted m quantity, as to admit in its i»o- 
nmimtion, of tlie acceoted and unaccented fimction of 
the voice. The combined stately and lyrical eflect of 
much of j\Dlton*s poetry, depends on the nice adjustmem 
of these respective measures. The following are striking 
examples. 

Hail I holy 1 li^t 7 1 o&pring of I heaven I first 7 | 
A .■- I A .'. 1 A .-. I A .*. .■. j A .-. I A .-. I 
bom; I 



Milton frequent^ uses a measure of four syllables, 
which may be called the accelerated measure, from tiie 
rapidity widi which the syllables must be uttered, 16 be 
•rowded within the time of the musical bar. 

The following is an mstance of great variety, with the 
occasional use of the quadruple measure. 
Rocks 7 I Caves 7 I lakes 7 I fens 7 



dens and I shades of | death I 

A .'. I A .-. I A .*. I 

7 A t umverse of I death 7 1 7 which I 



bogs 7 I 



Godbyl 



7 Cre- I ated I evil I 7 7 I 



^for 

A .■. 



evil I only I 



good; 7 I 

7Where I aD j life7 | dier? I 77 I death7 I lives? | 
A .-. I A.-. I A .-. I A .-. I A.-. I A .-. I A .-. | 

7 and I onure I breeds? I 

A .-. I A .'. I A /. I 
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7Pei> 


1 verse, 7 


1 aU 




77 


1 allpro- 


A .-. 


1 A .*. 


A.-. 


1 A .-. 1 


A.-. 


1 A .-. 




digious j things J 


7 1 








A .-. 1 


A 


■'■ 






7A-| 


bominable 


1 7 irn- 1 utterable 


1 7 and 1 worse 


A.-. 1 


A -■. .-. .-. 




.1 A. ■..•..•. 


A . 


-. 1 A .-. 


7 Than 1 fables 1 


1 y*" 


have j feigned or 


1 fear con- 


A .-. 


1 A .-. I 
ceived 7 1 


1 ^ 


■■■ ' ■■ 







7 7 I Goigons and I Hydras I 7 and CM- I meras | 
A/. I A .-. .-. I A .-. ) A .-. .-. I A .-. I 
dire. 7 I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
A I A .-. I A .-. 1 
AGlton and Shakspeaie frequentlj-interpose a syllable 
in their linest above the authorized number ; thus, 

" Hov-*-ring a epace, till winds the Bignal blow, 
Who durst iefy th-e Omnipotent to arms, 
To beg the voice and utt-e-rance of my tongue ? 
Abom-i-nable, unutt-er-able, and worse," etc. 

This grace note of the line, which makes an essential 
part of the mu^cal bar, without disturbance lo the mea- 
sure, and with an increase of the general harmony, some 
finger counting critics, strike out by elision, to show, I 
suppose, that they understand measure better than did 
the poet. In the editions of these sage revisers, the lines 
would stand thus ; 

" f/av'-ringaepaceteFc., 

Who durat defy tA'ont-nipotent to arnu. 

To beg the voice and uti'-raoce," etc. 

Whoever has oppOTtuni^ of inspecting the old editions 
of our great bards, will find that their nearer presence 
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prevented the coiiiims»<u of these barbarities apon tlietr 
verse. The knowing personages above mentioaed, hul 
better be told once for all, that the lines eanoot be bai> 
moniously read upon the principle of their elisdon : thej 
are therefore earnestly besought, in future to betake 
themselves to other amusement, than that of deforming 
the fair pages of English poetry, to the great annoyance 
of all ears but such as their own. 

The measure of five syllables is almost always bcon- 
venient in unerance, and should be brok^i up, by a rest, 
into two portions. The | voice | 7 is in- I capable of 

SUB- I taimng it | 7 mth ^- | reeable | eSect. 

Neither Milton nor Shakspeare, ever employ a iiiea> 
sure of more than four syllables : and lius must, necessaF- 
rily, be gready accelerated. 

It will be seen, that many of the lines of English verse 
begin with w imperfect measure, as the musical line 
does: but as every measure is supposed perfect, the 
part that k. wanting, is always indicated by the rest, in 
order that the principle of the theory may be maintained 
throughout. Another important fact connected with the 
meastu'e, requires to be stated. It is, that in order to 
produce harmomous succession, the vcHce must percepti- 
bly move from the heavy to the light syllable, and not 
from ihe light to the heavy one. This movement pre- 
vaib in music, and it is equally necessary in speech. 
The heavy q-llable ahvays be^s the bar, in die order of 
the movement, or the ax^Hona an accounted for by the- 
narfe 7, and the principle of die ..theory is thus, own-- 
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The scoring in the exercises, vill denumatrate the 
same necessity for measure m prose, as in verse ; the 
oaiy di^rence in dte mechanism of the two, nmsists 
in the more frequent chai^a in the quotiontJ parts of the 
measures of prose, and in the absence of the regular re- 
^nses which are found m verse. We have here en- 
deavoured to demonstrate the true principleB of En^sh 
prosody. If we are not mistaken, such a view as we 
have presented of measure, mniiatbas been ah-eady said, 
will throw some li^ both on compo^tiim and dehvery. 
One (^ the most efiectual methods of impressing a just 
prosody upon the ear, is by teaching the art of reading. 
The prosody makes an essential pert of the tune of 
speech, if we may be allowed the term, and in its prostv- 
dial arrangement, Ues one half of its charm. The me- 
chanism of good compofdtion, consists in the happy ad- 
justment of quanti^ and accent, subject to a varied and 
harmonious measure } and over these the ear presides. 

To teach reading, on the principle of a just prosody, 
is to teach writii^ ai the same time, as fiir as its mechao- 
bm is concerned. We have therefore deemed it proper 
to present a series of lytiumeal copiet for the use of 
students, caloJated to form their ear and voice upon the 
pruKupies of prosody we have explained. 

But this is not aQ ; the preserva^on of health and life 
is often suspended on the btdats of a speaker with regard 
to measure. A speaker who preserves his measure, will 
never be in«mvenienced for wanK^breaih, and wiH, by 
&vor of that (nrcumstaoce, always be able to empkiy 
force where it is wanted, mth full e^ct ; asd what is 
more, with safety to his he^th. On tiiu account also, 1 
have deemed it aecessaty to present in tUs work, such » 

n* 
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series of scored exercises as may /orni the kabU of read- 
ing and faking hj measure. They are sufficiently nu- 
merous for that purpose, if tbe pn}Hl exercises his own 
ear by scoring the pieces m another book, by way oT 
'practice, and then compares what he has done with what 
is to be found here. 

But the imptHtaaee of measure as regards the health 
and safety of perscms devoted to puUic speaking, deserves 
a separate and more particular eensideration. As we 
. before observed, the lorynz^ performs tha double functi(» 
of an organ subsendent to respiradcHif and to speech. 
Dunng the emission of sound in the latter, inqntaticH) 
cannot take place. Hence discourse nuut be broken up^ 
into pmioiis. A very Utile attentioD wiU enable a persm 
to pOTceive litu pauses occiv much ottener than is indi- 
cated by tbe cotamoB marks of punetua&on. Tbe me- 
thod of DOtatiea Bdf^>ted in die Exercises, is intended te 
show that the be^oning and end of a soeasure is the be- 
giroiing and end of one efiort of the krynx, and that all 
tbe iMuses indicated by die mark T, axe to be observed 
ra delivery. The pauses make an essential fart of tbe 
naeasures. To prove the importance of observing these 
i/x delivery, let a person read mth considerable force one 
of the pieces, say Henry's address to bis troops befi»« 
tbe gates c^ Harfleur, with a frequent n^lect •( the reste 
indicated by tbe mark 7, he wiU frequently find himself 
out of breath. Let Mra then read il^ obsennog the do- 
Udon, mth as mucb &xee as he eaa conunflnd, agd widi 
t quidc aeasuie, such as tbe jHece requires, and he wiU 
find ibat lu inconvenieDce vrith r^ard to respiratiM), will 
oceoiv A fW [^ynolog^c<H)aideratiQii8.Rill account, 
far^safacts^ 
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It is to be recollected thtt by the tneanred action of 
the heart, a certam quantity of blood is brought at each, 
pulsonoa of the heart to the lin^s, for die purpose of 
coining into contact with the uisph«d air, r«c«ved thiongh 
Ibe larynx. The moring powers, ezlranal to the chest, 
ti^eth^ with the intercostal muscles, rievate and de> 
press the chest by alternate actions, so regulated as to 
owre^HMid with the action of the heart, and consequent- 
ly with the flow of bkod to the luRgs. But as durii^ 
^)eecb, there can be no ii)S[»ra(ioD, speech must be so 
regulated, as not to interf«« with the fonotioas described, 
(X it must be, inpn^rdoo toils int^erence, injurious to 
resjuradon and health. Now the fact tuni» out to be, 
that if speech b regutaaed by pieesure, no inqradiment u 
(^ered to the process of respiruion, and that fact is [wo- 
red by ibe circisnstaoce, which 1 here annoimee without 
fear of contradiction, and sut^ect to experiment, namely, 
that if the pauses marked out by the scoring, are regukr- 
ly observed, there never wiU be any inconvenience expe- 
rienced from want of breath : diat eloculioQ, if coodncted 
en the ^ninciples of the [vosody here exj^ined, and iully 
set forth in the exercises, wiU be found (where no actual 
disease eusts m the hings,) a healtl^ and mvigoratiag 



If this is true, it demoostnites that the measure of 
speech, oii^nates ia die measured action of the heart,, 
and of die moving powers of the chest. Speech and 
tnrcuIatioD are sorae&nes to go oi for a coasider&ble 
length of tinw togedier, and the action erf* the latynx is. 
Erectly related u the dmes of the return of the Uood 
from the heart to the lungs, in other words to die circu- 
lating powers. The Prosody, here explained, ascertains, 
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and ^ews the laws of that actioD. Their efibot b to 
produce such a movement of the oi^an of voice, as shall 
not disturb the influx and efflux of air required, at tU^ 
ted iniervait, to renovate the vital fluid. 

If these principles of phy^ology are sound, as I am 
persuEided they are, then, it is of great importance that 
the method of teaching reading and pubUc speaking, here 
insisted uppn, be adopted : not merely because a cwrect 
prosody is gracefid and harmcHiious, but because, the 
observatiot) of measure in q>eecb is necessary to the ex- 
ercise of its funetions with safe^ (o the health, and often 
to the Uvea, of those who follow it as a profesEoon. If I 
might venture to refer to personal experience, I might 
say that it is a maoer of surprise to my acquaintance, that 
I aro able to endure, widiout desti^ciion of healdi, the 
amount of forcible speaking which I daily practice, but 
perhaps, the preceding observations may account for it in 
a satisfactory manner. 

The law of speech, which I have here explained, is 
one of a series of laws, bearing a comnion relation to 
one another, and to the vital functions (A the body. It 
will be found, in addition to tbe tincts already stated, that 
the pauses which are marked out in the exercises, cannot 
be neglected without injury to the harmmy and the lente. 
In other words, that speaking which is regulated by 
measure, and the cemaequent exact observation of the 
rests, is most agreeable and most intelligible. If a fre- 
quent omission of pauses is made, tbe sense will be invol- 
ved in obscuri^. Here loo, we see the beautiful result 
of those rdated laws of the livii^ system, by the eom- 
biiud e^ct (tf which, a series of dii^renl, complicated 
and oiien apparendy interferii^ fuocdons, proceed &» tba 
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benefit of the vbde system. Metuure is most eoiy to 
the speaker; fay a faeautiliil law of relation it eontttiuttt 
a protody graiefiU to the hearer ; but the imtofial jvne- 
(tWM (what they are we pretend not to di™e) are ia 
ihaf tvm related to the vital ones ; for the speaking 
which is easy and hamKmious, is also most intelligible. 
Ilie pauses which are required for easy respiration, for 
the harmonious flow that delights the ear, disentangle the 
sense and enable the mind to perceire the rehtions of 
Aought whh faciUly and cleaness. But there are ob- 
jectors, we may be sure, who will urge, that if this sys- 
tem were true, it ^rould be twturot to speak in perfect 
measure . All persons who speak agreeably and smooth- 
ly, and we now and then hear such, do speak for the 
most part by measure. But we admit, most do not ; and 
we assert that all who do not, speak with great ineonren- 
iience and exhaustion to themselves. We maintain 
against all the admirers of natural fatUtt, and die decri- 
ers of arAJKud excellence, that it is not natural to do any 
thing weM, which is Uahle to disturbance, from ignorance, 
and the irregularity of the will, and, consequently, &om 
faulty habits. The actioa of the organ of roice is vo^ 
untary, but the circulation is not, hence the one is liable 
to disturbance from the causes just slated, winch is not ' 
the case with the other. Simplici^ in thought and ex- 
pres^on is not natural. The power of saying just what 
is ptopet in an argument and no more, is not natural ; 
ease and grace of execution in any art, is not natural ; 
the art of speech among the number. The fine arts do 
not look to what is natural but to what is agreeahle^ 
Their priitctple is founded on iha approbation of taste^ 
tw on the habits of the multitude. In all roaoers wher» 
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choice is exemsed It is not the concern of jMosopby to 
defend what u, but to shew what ought to be. 

We invite the reader to go into a school of young per- 
aODs with this grammar in his hand ; let them be called 
upon to read some of the pieces it contains, out of an- 
other book. He will socmi be made senuble of the im- 
portance of marking the accent and pauses, by the frequent 
vjoladoos of them, which he will instandy hear. He will 
see how important they are tajimdameiUai points, io the 
art of reading, to easy, harmonious, and intelligible de- 
tiveiy. The habit of reading with attention to them, is 
very rare, though health, ease of screaking, and a dear 
picture of the sense of what is read, require it. We 
therefore, have thou^ it best to teach the mode of read- 
ing, as wriling.is taught, by " tetting cop%e$" for the pu- 
pil. Those copies mil enable him, if be is attentive, to 
score for himself; they wiU^ t&e habit of li^t reading, 
—a habit be will never kise — and which will be found of 
iniinense importance to future health and comibrt* 



QI'ESTIONS TO RECITATION ELEVENTH. 

1. What constitutes a measure tn speech? 

2. What is meant by an imperfect measure ? 

* Soms yean tga I pabliihad t, book of acored eiaraaea ; 2000 
iMjpiee were Bold. 1 am sHured by numerouB Tritcheni in Pbilodel— 
phis, who hava used Ihein, Ihat they b&ve led to b greil refarma- 
lion in tho reading of their schooli. Thej compel young peraong 
la rei.d deliberately, owf mind their tlopt. * 
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3. Demonstrate with the voice the measure of a sm- 
gle syllable. 

4. One of two sjrUables. 

5. One of diree. 

6. One of four. 

7. One of five. 

8. What is the greatest number of syllables which can 
be crowded into a measure i 

9. How is rythmug defined ? 

1 0. Whet are the measures on which verse is band ? 

11. How is verse disni^iuished from prose * 
13. What constitutes an agreeable rythm ? 

13. The student is required to score the first section 
of the ^nstrophe to flie Queen of France, Elocutionist, 
page 1 3, and die three sections of Gray's Elegy, Elocu- 
tionist, page S60. 
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kWCITATIOH TWELFTH. 



EMPHASIS. 



Hatiho DOW ^vea an account of tbe elementa of 
speech, which majr be called tbe %Borlaag materiaJt of 
the reader and ipeaker, we proceed to show theii ap]di- 
t^tioB, in expresaog in a forcible manner, the sentiments 
and emotions of the mind. Nothing will demonstrMe 
more clearly, the importance of elementary investi^alion, 
than the fact, that all those powers of the voice which it 
has ffiiabled us to record, are empbyed in empbaas: 
somedmes ^^y, but oftener in conAinadcoi: for we 
must here observe, tbat tbmigh in describing tbe separate 
powers, we speak of them at nuh, yet in the expression 
of our' sentiments, they are almost always ecHobined. 
There is a natural tendency to crowd elements tc^ether 
when words are employed empbaticalfy. They are, 
then, frequently, the symbob of our feehngs, and tbe dit 
ferent functirais of tbe vtnce are summoned, not m the 
trdn we have described them, but m every possible 
combination, in otin to ^ve utterance to those feelings. 
We shall speak, however, in tiie first place, of tbe efiects 
•f the difierent elements separately, m producing em' 
' i^asis. 

Entasis a that employment of tbe vwce by whidi 
some syllables, and coisequently tbe wwds vrtiich they 
OiESistitute, or of which they make a part, are rendered 
^wciaily impressive, by means of increased stress, pe- 
cuhar <c|aalily of vtnce, quaidity, or change of [utcb, at by 
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the combinatiDn of any two or mon of these. We shall 
oot, m diis Redtadon, discuss Uie applicadoa of empha- 
sis, but only show the ways by which it is accomplished. 
A perception of the grammatical constructioD of a pas- 
sage, of its special meauing, of the kuid and amount of 
ffleliog it b intended to ccnvey ) in a word, of the rela- 
tioos of thought in the author's mind, are the circumstan- 
ces which must regulate the ^plication of emphasis to 
syllables, words, and portioDS of sentences. Precise 
rules cannot be laid down fra: this. We can only recom- 
mend a nice and rigid analysis of the import of what is 
read, in order that emphasis may be employed with coi^ 
tiecteess. 

Empha$i» of radical atreaa — so denominated by Dr. 
Ru^ Phil. Hum. Voice. It ia ejected by giving mark- 
ed percus^on to the utterance of those syllables which re- 
quire its use. It expresses a rariety^of emotions, according 
to the tenor of the subject. It is appropriate to anger, 
wrath, rage ; also to mirth, raillery, positiveaess of con- 
Tioti<Hi, confidence, exultation, j<^, courage, authority, 
command, and to all states of violent feeling. A change 
in radical and concrete pitch, and short quanti^, are ge- 
nerally required with this kind of empha^. 

The following are examples. The syllables are itali- 
dsed on which the percu3si<Mi is most strong^ made. 

CSAMFLC 1. 

" Whence esd vhat trt thou, ex-verMiB shape ?" 

The speeches both of Satan and Death, are marked 
by a high degree of radical stress. See Elocutionist, 
page 341, sect. 7, 8, 9. 

13 
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CXAVKLE 3. 

" And r«cit-oneet tbou tbjself with ipihte of heaven, hell 

doomed? 
" S!r, I, in tbe most express terms, deny the eomp- 
etency of parliament to do this act" 

In this example, the voice adopts a felling slide, to in- 
crease the poativeness aad tmtithetic e:Epregedon of the 
syllable *' comp,*' aad thus adds to its emphasis. 

The following sentence will show a series of emphatic 
words, each requiring very marked percusaon. 
" Back to thy jmn-ishmeDt 
Falte /u-gitive, and to thy ap«ed add wings." 

The rise of a radical fifth, upon the mwd " i(«A," the 
feU of a fifth on ^' punishvKnt" a rise again thrdugh the 
same interval on "faUe," and another fsHIng fifth on "fit- 
gitive," will greatly enhance the emphatic character of 
the words above cited. The word " add," should have 
a high note with downward slide. 

Examples of emphasis will of course, if read with pro- 
per espresdon, generally display a combination of ele- 
ments. For purposes of iUustration, we must refer, in 
the respective examples, to such as are found prominent- 
iy marked. But we shall mention in each case, tbe 
most obvious combinations ; because this method, if not 
the most philosophical, will prove the most instrucrive to 
the student. 

Where strong percusaon is employed to emfJiaaise a 
word or words, the emphaas is often eahanced by a high 
note, and a downward slide. 

BXAMFLE 1. 

I tell you, that if, circumstanced as you are, you pau 
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&is eel, it will be a nullify, and that no man in Ireland 
wiU be bound to obey H. Elocutionist, page 6. 

The rise in the note, makes a more lively picture, es- 
pecially as contrasted with the intense downward slide : 
these with petcussion, emphaaise a short syllable very 
powerful^ ; but thete is more of authoritative dignity in a 
lower pitch, that is, in simple 'perciis»on, without rise of 
note. 

KXAMPIA. 

Sir, I tkafA Etdministration for this tneasure. 

The confidence here expressed, will be diminished by 
a rise of note upon the word " thank." 

The following extract, from Collins' Ode, if read dra- 
matically, will extubit ^e radical stress upon the emphatic 
syllables. 

Last came Joy'a extatic trial. 
He, with Tiny crown tdvuciog, 
First to the lively pipe his hand addressed i 
But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol. 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the beet. 
The; would have thought, who heard the strain, 
Thej saw, in Tempe'svale,her native maids, 
To Horoe onwearied rainstrel dancing i 
While, SB hit flying fingers kissed the strings. 
Love framed with mirth, a gay fantastic round; 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound ; 
And he, amidst bis frolic play. 
As if he would the charmini^aiT repay, 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 

Empiums of Tiiedian force, or median ttrai. 

1m this emphasis, as haa been already stated, the force 
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increaMi uptm Hk sjrtlable gradually, is greatest in die 
middle, Eind then gradually declines to the usual vaniEli} 
though sometimes the force increases to die end of the 
syllable. 

This emphasis ^1 esalt the import of words c^ long 
quantity, to which, it is, from its nature, exclusively ap^ 
ed. Itismostappropriateto dignifiedsubjects; towordi 
which convey awful warning, smooth insinuation, reve- 
rential &we, subhme exukatioD, the lo% but chastised 
emotions of personal and religious ven^ution, of sober 
enthusiasm, jay, hope, and surprise. When united with 
the downward sUde, it is oiten a very strikii^ emphasis. 

EXAHFLX 1. 

I worn you, do hot dare to lay your hand on the con- 



" We prmie thee, O God, we acknowledge thee to he 
the Lord." 



BJoratio. He was a goodly kii^. 
Haittlet. He was a man. 

In this example, the word flMin has a strong fallitig 
slide. 

Juliet. Oh swnar not by the moon, tbe inconstant moon. 
That monthly cteng--es in her circled orb- 

" We know what we worship, for salvation is of the 
Jews." 
" M(l Kadian said upto David, J^m art the man<" 
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The smootbntiss of flattety cannot dow avail : cannM 
tave us in thia rugged and aw&l crisis. 

Emphatis applied at the tanuA of a tyUabU, or «»> 
phatis of eanUhing ttras. — ^This and the compound 
stress, need not be disunited in our illustrations. Iliey 
express ardent impatience, angiy complaint, threatening 
vengeance, and earnest interrogatioa. 

Compound ttrett. — «3mt, warriors, am for f^ 

yianuhing. Cattiiu. — I an itching palm ? 

You know tbiit you are Bnitut that speak tbis, 
Ot bj the Gndt, this speech were else yoar lart. 

BrtAu. The name of Cassius honors this comiptioa. 

And chastisement does therefbre hide ita head. 

Ccunui. CAor-tiseieeDt ! 

Brutut. Must / give way to your rash choler I 

Must I be frighted when a mad-man stares .' 

CaMtitu. O yo Qodt, ye (hdt, must I endure all this ? 

The Grst and last of these examples, are given by Dr. 
Rush, m his Philosophy of the Human Voice. , 
Hamltt. Sou leho 7 

Horatio. My lord, the ki»g, your/o-ther. 
HainUl. The kmg my^o-ther .' 
Hamlet. 'Tli /,H(un-Iet,theZ)an«. 
This last, is, I think, an example of compound stress. 
The following, I think will best read with a mixture of 
radical and compound stress. 

" The game's a foot; 
FU-lpw your siniit, and upon thU charge. 
Cry God for fl'ar.ry, £>vl-and, and Sntnt George." 
13* 
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Eotphana ofgwntity. — A very OKteiided time girea 
to words, exalts tboir import. It b appliciJ>le only 10 
qrllables of long ipiaiiti^, and to dignified and padietic 
subjects. It descnbes time, quali^, and the properties, 
of tluDgs generally. 

The following are conspicuous examples of quanti^. 

*' .WW timet the Hp&ce that meastiTes da; and nigbt. 
To mortal men, he with hia bonid crew 
Lay vanquishsd." 
* " But his doom 

Reserved him to more wrath.'.' 

Better to reign in bell, than serve in heaven. 
" DiTkeied so, ;et thane 
Above them all, the arch-on-gel." 
" Or of the eternal eo-etemal beam ; 
Thia knoai my punishei." * 

Id t^ sight shall no man living be justified. 
Sometimes this long quantity is united with the semi- 
tone ; the_ fiillowing are examples. 

'- Spare thou those, O God, who confess their faults." 
" Res-fore thou them that are penitrat." 

The whole of these two last sentences require a plain- 
^ve movement ; but t{ie words marked in italics, require 
a great deal of quanti^ to distinguish them from the 
others. 

Emphatia of pitch. — ^Words receive emphafflsby dif- 
fering m then- concrete and rai^cal [atcb, from other 
words which accompany them. 
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■S^ o/'fAe rinng oaave. — This is employed in In- 
terrogation, of the most {nercing and earnest kind ; and also 
when a question is accompamed with strong sneer, with 
raillery, and mirthftil banter. The following are instances. 

Shylock. Wh&t Bbould I B&y to you, should 1 Dot say 
H&th a dcg money ? Is it possible 
A cur con lead tbi«e thousand ducats ? 

The last quoted, b a fine example, and is ^v«t by 
Dr. Rush, Philosophy <^the Human Voice. 

talitaff. A kin^t'mn? Tm, Prince of Wales ? 

Discrete riartg octave. 

" So frowned the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grewdarkerattbeir frown, HO motcA^ they stood." 

This interval should be heard oa the word " matched," 
in the dramatc reading, or public declamatioD of this 
piece. Elocutionist, page 344, secL 12. 

Siting concrete 6(A. — Thi» is.tin^loyed in eamest in- 

terrOgadon and em^^asis. 

EXAHPLX. ■ 

HasiUtt. Saw who ? 

Horaiio, My lord, tbe liing, your ftther .> 

Hamlet. The king, my/o-therF 

SitiTig rascal 5tk. 



" And shouted but once more aloud, 
My FolAer/ mostlBtay?" 

ElocuttoniH, page 3S9, ucL 7. 
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" ts there, aa jou sometune* tell db, 

b there oue who reigns on high ? 
Has he bid you buy and lelt us, 

Speatdng fiom his throne, the sky i" 

Elocutiomtt.page 30e,Kcl. 4, 

" He woke to bear his sentry's shriek, 

Toarmt! they come.' TbeOruk! The Greek!" 

Elocutionitt, page 303, leel. 3. 

Sising concrete and radical third. — The rising con- 
crete third, is appropriate to that kind of intem^atioD 
employed for the mere purpose of infonnatioD. It is 
also employed for emphasis and especially for the pur- 
pose of marking emphatic words niiicb are conditicma] 



Concrete. 

"What, looked beyVown-iDglyf 
tiig beard vtigrixtUd?" 



" If thou badst known the gift of Oad, 

And who il ii tbat saith to th«e, pye me to drink," etc. 

The words in the last example, marked in itahcs, are, 
as may be seen, cemditional, and require, for empha- 
as, to be rused a third in radical ptcb. 

EMPHASIS OF THE DOWNWABD SLIDE AND Or DOWNWIBD 
BfDICU. PITCH. 

A command over the downward slide, and over the 
downward radical movements, is of the utmost imp(Hlance 
to all who wish to read or speak with edect. In the first 
place the downward movements of the voice are in tbem- 
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selres very e^uessiTe : beadea which a ready use of 
than enables a speaker to av<»d the monotony of a 
OMistaiit or too frequent rise in bis emphatic words. Ilui 
is a very common fault of delivery. 

The ftlliog slide marks ejuhiiee empha^. It insu- 
lates a word from the rest of the sentence, and sets it in 
a more prominent and imposii^ fcaat of riew than any 
otbelr modification of [utch. It expresses strong ockitm^ 
liaa — is required in positive asserlioD, in deoundalkHi, 
in the ezptesaon of mdignation, and ind^ant lesolre, 
and is pectiliiurly proper in all cases where solemnity is 
ccMobined with emphasis. The inten^ty of the down- 
ward dide diSers in the various forms of on octave a. 
fifth and a third, concrete and discrete. 

The following example wiU show the downward slide 
of the mice, in different degrees of intensity. The 
first word marked in italics ia to be made a downward 
^d — the next may be a fiitb, and the climax may be 
completed upon the word " there," by the most intense 
fbnn of the downward slide, that of an octave. 

" If I ascend into Heaven thou art there ; if I make 
my bed in B/M, behold thou art there ; if I take the 
wings of the moniing and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea, ev-ea there, shall thy band lead me and thy right 
band shall hold me." 

It win be necessary first to elevate the voice upon the 
word " there," in order to cany the sSde low enough to 
exhibit its intensest form. 

£inpAam of ike downward emerete J^- *' / ant 
die resurrecdon and the life." 
« And Nathan said unto David, JAow art the man.'^ 
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Dinrete. Arm^ of fiends^ body to ft head. 

Saicasm can slwajs be expressed upoo a successioQ 
of sbwt syllables hy dtemate rising and falling ra^al 
fifths combined with stress. Where it becomes oeceasa- 
ly to express a aoeer and the syllables Me too short for the 
slide of the unequal wave, the discrete fifths fijlfil its of- 
fice, as they do in this last example. Let the first "jS(" 
descendafifth in radical pitch below"&o<jy,"and "head" 
a fifth below the second "jU," and the efiect we contem- 
plate will be produced. 

Fallijig concrete third. *' I am amazed, yes my 
Lords, I am amazedet his Grace's speech." 

Ditcrete falUng tMrd. " He that believetfa m me, 
thoi^h he were dead, yet shall be Ure." " Believest 
thou this ?" The " this" descends a third for empbaas, 
and ends with a rismg slide. 

" Ye know not what ye worship, We know what we 
wordiip." 

The following is an example of variety in emphaos. 
The syllables intended to be specified are in italics. 

1, Are they fle-brews? So am I. 

2. Are they /r-raelites ? So am I. 

S. Are they the seed of ^^rabam ? So am I. 
4. Are they Ministers of Chriri ? I am more. 
Let No. 1 rise both discretely and concretely. 

" 3 fall discretely and rise concretely. 

" 3 iall coocretetf a third. 

" 4 rise higher ^aa the last discretely, and fall 
concretely with fitress, 
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E^iham of vaeu. Waves are used <mly irtiere 
quand^ is required with marked emphaais. 

"Bqml direct viave of the third. 

" Upon the water; p^aia tba wrecks are all thy deed. 

Equd direct wave of the f^th. 

*'^yBect thou aeeBt." Paradut Lott, book 6,1. \iT. 

Whoever niU turn to the passage, will find that the ex- 
ulting triumph is best expressed, by the loug drawn 
time of this emphatic wave. 

Tfae unequal direct waves are marked in italics, id the 
following passage. 

" National pride, mdependence of our country — these 
we are told by the minister, are only tmf-gar topics, fitted 
for the meridian of the mob ; but utterly un-ioArfAy the 
connderation of this house, or of the ma-twetj under- 
standmg of the noble k)rd who eondesc^ids to instruct it." 
Phmket. 

" Hadst thoii alleged to thy deserted host this cause of 
ffi^t, thou surety hadst not come tde fugitive." 

Emphatia of the tremor. The tremor expresses ex- 
ultation, admiration, joy, rapture, when united with other 
intervals than the semitone. When combined with the se- 
mitone, it increases its efiect 

EXAMPLES. 

'■ Thou glo-naas minor where the Almighty's form 

GlacKB itself in tempettB." 

" Now give the Hautboy's breath, ft« txmet, be comes." 

" And where is Uw hotnia friend, deuar than all." 

This last exampte requires the aemitooe. 

" Shook (Aotwand odon ftom hia dewy wingi." 
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EXAXPLES. 

Brvha. Pe&ce, peace, you dunt Dot m have tempted htm. 
Cauiiu. I durd Dot I 

Guttural En^pham. An example may be found in 
the rep^ of Pierre to Jaffier. 

" Whence the« chains ? 
Whence the vile deftth, which I may meet this moment? 
Wbence this dishonoT, but from thee, tboa/olM one f 

Eti^hiuii of the lenatone. 

EXIXPLE. 

" Fot I waa u it were a CUld of thee." Eloc p. 383, sect. 8. 



A SEBIES or ISDrnOMAL EXAMPLES Or raPHASIS, WITH 
SHOBT EKPLAITATIOHB Of THE PRIKCIPAL ELEKENTS 
EMPLOYED. THE EMPHATIC ETLLABLEB, AEE IK 
ITALICS. 

EXAMPLE 1. 

" Exercise and tenqierance, strengthen even an in- 
<It|f-erent constitution." 

Thij example shows a high note on the emphatic syl- 
lable, with a downward slide, and stnne little increase of 
percussive stress. 

EXAMPLE 2. 

" You were paid Uijight against Alexander, not to rati 
at hun." 

The antithe^ is effected by a high note, downward 
dide, and percussive stress, on the first syllable, and a 
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high note, Icmg quantitj^, and downward slide, od the 



BXAHPLK 3. 

" A« Tsiaed a niDri-al to the itiM ; 
She drew aa ang-el dovm," 
High note, nith quuititf and. stresa on the first sylla- 
ble ; rise of note, With dovrawaid slide iipon the next ; 
high note, with quanti^ on the next; iat«ise downward 
slide on " she ;" ri^ of note with quantity and downward 
slide on " ang ;" intense downward slide, on " down." 

EXAHPLE 4. ' 
" Seemi, mod&m .' 
Nay it it, I know not seema." 
lUse of note upon the " is," of a fifth, downward slide 
of the same, with extended -quanti^, and swell or median 



: 6. 
" The templ-eT,'ete the ac-cu-aer of maakind." 

High note, downward slide, and percussive stress, on 
die short syllable "tempt;" long quantity on the "eu." 

EXAMPLE 6. 

1 Iiad rather be ibejirst man in that vtU-age, than the 
$ec-oad in Rome. 

High note on "Jirst," with simple downward slide j 
high note, deep downward slide, with stress, on " vU ;" 
low note, with stress on "tec;" downward slide on 
" Rome." 

EXAMPLE 7. 

A day, an how, of virtuous ISierty, is worth a whole 
e^ertaty of bcmd^e. 

14 
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Hi|^ note on "Amt," nith Btrong percunuxi, and 
deep downward slide; a rise of note, with deep down- 
ward slide, and median Bwdl, on " ter." 

XXAHPLE 8. 

" 1 would not turn aside from m; least pleuare. 
Though ftll thy force were armed to ha> my way." 
High note on the " tlty," with extended quantity, and 
inverted equal wave, of the second. 

EXAHFLS 9. 
'Tis baEe, and poor, unworthy of a man, 
To forge a BcroU, to villainous and bue, 
And iDBrk it with a noble ladies' name. 
" .flliwi," has a high note, with inverted equd wave of 
the third. * 

BXAHPLB 10. 

'Tis well, we'll try the temper of your heart. 
" Try," has a high ixrte, deep downward slide, with 
mediEin stress. 

EXAHFLE 11. 

Vou are iny Aw-band'i fViend, the friend of .JU-amont. 

High note on " Aui," with ^ple downward slide, and 
some stress; the same oa"Alt" A deep downward 
shde, would entirely change the meaning. 

These examples are taken from Walker's Elocution. 
It was my business to describe the elements empbyed 
upon them. 
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^UXBTIOrtl TO UorUTION TWBLTTH. 

Hie student b required to exhibit the foUowiDg instan- 
ces of emphasis. . 

I . Emphasis of percusnoD. 
3. Of quanti^. 

3. Of median stress. 

4. Of TBnisbkig stress. 

5. Of compound. 

6. Of a ri^g third, 

7. A liang fifth, 

8. An octave, 

9. Of a falling third, 

10. Ofafifih, 

II. Ofanoctavev 

12. Of an equal wave of the second, 

13. Of the third, 

14. Oftbefiflb, . 

15. Of ftspuation. 

16. Guttural emphasis. 

17. Of the semitone. 

18. Of an unequal wave. 



Concrete and discrete. 
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ANALYSIS OF WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 

Wc bare stated that speech expresses our sentimeats, 
1^ tbe varied use of abruptness, force, time, pitch, aod 
qu&li^ of vcHce. These are to be employed in deline- 
adDg the special relations of thought, which it is the ob- 
ject of written language to disclose. The intellectual part 
of tbe Art of Elocution, consists in discovering these re- 
lations. In the plainest prose, there are paints in almost 
eveiy clause, which require to be {Hissed upon the atteiH 
tion more dian t^ers ; but a thorough discovery of vriat 
these pcnnts are, requires nice analysds. After they are 
discovered, the prc^rties of the voice which have been 
described throi^bout this grammar, if judiciously em- 
ployed, will always set them in a prominent light. I know 
not bow the analyns of written language can be taught, 
otherwise than by tbe selecticHi of a few mstances io 
which its application is demonstrated. When the student 
knows there w such a tbii^ as aoalyas necessary, in order 
to read in a correct and discriminating manner, and is 
shown, by a few examples, how it is effected, he will pro- 
ceed in other cases with increasng clearness by time and 
practice. 

The first instance we will select, is from Fox's History 
of James. It is a part of the ftccouct of the execution 
of the Earl of Argyle. 

" Having then asked pardon for hig own faults, both of 
God and man, he would have concluded, hut being reinin- 
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ded that be had said nothing of die ROTAL FAMILY, 
be adds, that he refers in that matter, to what he said, 
at his trial, concemmg the test — that he prayed there 
never mi^ he wanting one of the royal family to SUP- 
PORT the PROTESTANT RELIGION— and if any 
of them had noerved from the tme faith he prayed God to 
turn their hearU, hut at any rata TO SAVE HIS PEO- 
PLE FROM THEIR MACHINATIONS." 

It will be evident, on a just analysis of this passage, 
that the worda " royal famUy" require to he strongly 
marked in the first clause, and to be cast into compara- 
tive shade in that in which they next occur. Here the 
npport of the protatant rdigion, is evidently uppeimost 
in the mind of the Earl, and the train of thought which 
is most prominent, is to be marked ^ the voice. The 
word " tuxrved," is a pointed alluaon lo the well known 
sentiments of the king, and requires to be designated as 
the leading idea of the next clause. The "true feith," 
b secondary here, as an object of attention ; it is the 
neerving fiom it, which is Ae mam sentiment. 

Again, the. Earl prays that the heart of the Mag may 
be (wmed, but still more earnestly, that the people may 
be laved from the madaruOions of Popery. Now that 
this rivid picture of the thoughts of a man of strong feel- 
ings and stem opinions, should be in perfect keeping, all 
the parts we have enumerated, should occupy prombeat 
stations in it. There are other nice modifications of 
thought in the passage, but the cAservations we have 
already made, will show what it is our object to display, 
the nohira o/iAe awdytU on ^ich we would insist. 

The subject may be con^dered under the following 
genera] heads. 

14* 
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1. Portions of discourse to be promment^ msxked. 

2. Parts that require shade. 

, 3. Distant parts, indmately related to each other tp the 
connection of thought, but separated to the eje by inter- 
vening matter. ■• 

Before we produce examples under these respective 
heads, we would observe, that the important part of all 
words, (where ihey consist of more syBables dian one,) 
b the accented syllable ; and the analysis will be reuder- 
ed more compendious, by bearing in mind that it gen^ 
rally tums upon a few accented syllables ; — sometimes 
upon a single one. By recollecting this, the eye will 
run over these to discover their relations m the order of 
thought with each other, and by a Utile practice, will un- 
fold those relations with almost mtuitive rapidity and 
clearness. 

1. Exhihitiim ofpartt requiring ttrong ligh^. 

I speak in the spirit of British LAW, wbi^ makes 
LIBERTY commensurate with, and iDseparal!j^ from, 
British SOIL ; which proclaims even to the tlranger 
and the tojoumer, the moment he sets his foot upon 
Brilith earth, that the ground on which be treads is 
HOLY, and CONSECRATED, by the genius-of uni- 
versal emancipation. No matter in what tanguage his 
doom may have been pronounced ; no matter what 
compUction, incompauble with freedom, an Indian or 
African sun may have burnt upon him ; no matter 
in what disastrous battle his liberty may have been clo- 
ven domi ; nOr with what tolemnitiet he may have been 
devoted upon the ahar of slavery; the moment he toucket 
the tacred toil of BRITAIN, the altea- and the God 
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SINK tc^ether in the dutt ; his soul walks abroad in her 
own majes^ ; and he stands m:D£EMED, REGE- 
NERATED, and DISENTHRALLED, by the IR- 
RESISTIBLE genius of uniyersal enjancipatioD. 

3. Parts that require shade. 

Parentheses, in particular, as interrupting and crossing 
the main current of thought, are of this description ; but 
they are to be shttded only because they do thus inter- 
rupt and cross that current; when intervening matter 
does this in other instances, the intrusiveness of its cha- 
racter should be marked by the voice. 

Parentheses are to be tlurred. We have often stated, 
that varieties of stress, time, and pitch, exalt the meaning 
of discourse ; they may be so used as to depress its im- 
portance. In parentheses, and uterrupting clauses ge- 
nerally, the pitch and force of tlie voice, is to be towered; 
the pitch, force, time, and quality of the voice, is to be 
alike, or nearly so, on all the syllables, and their quanii^ 
is to be abridged. A lower pitch, lessened force, quick- 
er time, and »milutty of condition, in all the, syllables as 
to stress, time, pitch, and quality of voice, then consti- 
tutes slurring — a most important function, and which we 
shall iUustraie in a few marked msiances, and not of pa- 
renthesis merely. 

The following may serve as examples of parenthesis. 
The slurred parts are in italics. 

"When, therefore, the Lord knew how the Pharisees 
had heard that Jesus made, and baptised more disciples 
than John, {though Jesui htvudf baptised not, but his 
disciples,) be hh Judea and departed agun into Galilee." 
St. John, ch. iv., v. 1. 
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The miserable inhflbitants, {flying from their flaming 
vSlaget,) in part were slaughtered. Others, {mthout re- 
gard to lex, to age, to rani, or taerednesi of junction, 
jaiheTt torn from children, husbandt from wivet, enveloped 
in a wfarhoind of cavalry, and amid the goading tpears 
i^driver»t and the trampling of pursuing horses,) were 
swept into captivity, ia an unknown and h6sli1e land. 

R^etition requires shade. 

He said unto THEM, he put day upon mine eyes, and 
I washed, and do see. St. John, ch. is., v. Id. 

Why is the man's statement of facts slurred in this 
instance ? Because it had been made before, as will be 
seen by reference to the chapter. A repetition of the 
same expressions, always requires to be sl'urred, unless 
intended to be emphatic for a particular puipose. Here 
is another instance. " And the son said unto his father, 
father, t have sinned against heaven, and before thee, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy son; make me out of 
thy hired servants." He had previously employed the 
same expres^ons. This is a very beautiful instance of 
the shading effect of the slur. 

Important clauses sometimes require that others 
^ould be slurred to place them in a strong light, by 
contrast. 

EXAMPLE. 

The smoothness of flattery cannot mow avail— cannot 
SAVE us tn this rugged and awful crisis. 

"When the wicked man tumeth AWAY from the 
vnekednets tMicA he hath committed, and doedi ^at which 
is lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive." 
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Wbu PROFFT had] a man. of all his labor, toAicA he 
taktih voder tie nm. 

The thing which HAS beeD, it is that which SHALL 
be, and that which IS done, U that which SHALL be 
done, and there is do NEW thing unc^ the tun. 

IS there any thing tehereofit may be taid, See, thi* it 
new? 

The capitals in the foregoing examples, show the em- 
phatic words ; the italic letters, the Blimed parts. 

The parts of discourse to which slurring may be appli- 
ed, must depetid on the modifications of thought ; but 
when rightly employed, it is a great heau^ of dehveiy. 
Good reading and speaking con^sts in the continual va- 
riety of light and shade, made by the proper adjustment 
of the functions of the vcace, according to the importance 
of the matter subjected to its disposal. 

Examples ofdittantpaTii intimately related tn grammat- 
iad or rhetorical connection and thought, but teparated 
to the eye. 

And SEND'ST HIM [thivering in thy playftU tpray. 
And hoaling (o tUi Oodt) WHERE tiappj lies 
His petty hope, ia some near port or bay, etc. 

Cl^de HaroM. 
EJocutionitt, uU. 4, p. 2S3. 

The distant words always reqmre some form of em- 
phasis, in cases like the above, to edect the proper vocal 
expression of their syntax. 

" THOD ! {glorioui mirror, tokere the Almighly'ifofm 
Olanei iUelfin tempeili,) in ALL time, 
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(Colptor oonviti»ed,mbrtetM,org^ef or ttorm,. 
king Me PoU, or in the torrid elivte, 

Dark hiawig) BOUNDLESS, ENDLESS, and SUBLIME. 
See Glocat., p. 263. sect, 7. 

About heT middle round, 
A cry of HELL HOUNDS (never ceuiiig} BARKED, 
( JFiA vide cerbtritm moubb/uU loud) and RUNG . 
A hideous peal. 

The hell hounds baridi^, and (in so barkiug,) rmging 
a hideous peal, constitute the raaio current of the thought 
in this passage ; and this order of ideas is to be repre- 
sented by connecting the substantire " hell hounds,^ With 
die two verbs " harked," and " rung" and casting over the 
c»09e current winch breaks in upon this order a strong 

After dinner he retired, (u teat hit cu$tom,) to his 
bedchamber, WHERE, {U ii recorded,) he SLEPT 
quiedy, for about a quarter of an hour. 

Elocut, p. 36, sect. 1. 

Few persons bare ever read this passage to me, with- 
out gjni^ it such an int(Miation es made " recorded" 
refer to the "bedchamber ;" whereas the word " slept," 
refers to the bedchamber, and the parenthe^s is to be 
carefully separated from all connection widi it. 

" And then be beheld, enjafing a sweet and tranquil 
SLUMBER, the man, who, (by the doom of him and 
ImfeUotBi,) was to DIE within the shost space of two 

ROTJBS." 

The extraordinary fact is, that a man should sleep so 
near execution. Consequently, the connection between 
these two ideas, ig to be revealed strongly by the vcoce. 
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Hb FRIEND (uAo mu appnied (fthe itatt he vat 
M, andwhonatwd&y concJtMluIAemif tC,) OFFERED 
turn some wine. 

The syntax here does not require observation. 

May The like serenity (in twh drea^ul 
circumstances,) and a DEATH EQUALLY GLORI- 
OUS, be the lot of all whom TYRANNY, (of vAatever 
denomination or deseriptitm,) SHALL, (*n any age, or 
in my eountry,) CALL to expiate their virtvtt on the 
tcaffold. 

The main ciurent here is, " may the Uke serenity, and 
& death equally glorious, be the lot of all whom tyranny 
shall call to expiate their virtuea on the scaflbld." The 
cross currents so frequently iDterrupt the naturd order 
of the thoughts] as to render this a. scarcely tolerable 



This last example, and several others which we have 
dted, shew the iatunate connection between the arts of 
composition and dehvery. This is a subject which can- 
not be pursued here. But, it must be obnous that such 
an analysis as is necessary to present a clear picture of 
thought in delivery, cannot fail to reveal, the latent beau- 
ties as well as defects of composition. The art of Rhe- 
toric cannot but derive assistance from that of Elocution } 
snce a careful conaderation of the mc« rehticMis of 
thought, ia written language is constantly necessary to its 
practice. 

Every exertion of it consists in the applicaticM) of a 
subde test, by which compoation, as a medium of coo- 
veying thought and sentiment, is tried. The arts of Rhe- 
toric and Delivery are therefore indmately related, and 
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asuat each other; and we may rramnd those who afiect 
greet zeal for the oDe, and contemn the other, of what B<i- 
con used to say, when he experienced a temporary diffi- 
culty, from two passages of scripture which he could not 
umDediately reconcile. "Te are brethren, why strive 
ye?" 

Id terminating these remarks on the analysis of written 
language, I would take occasion to observe, that the right 
application of the elements of the voice is not (in my 
opinion) to be expected from a multiplication of rules, 
language is bestowed upon us for the purpose of setting 
forth our thoughts and feelings — but the modifications of 
these are so multifarious, and the methods of expres^g 
them by the voice so numerous, that no system con 
bmd the particulars of the art of Elocution into any 
thing like a complete series of grammatical rules. 
Hence all those who have attempted to give system- 
atic rules of inflection, (and the remati applies to other 
elements as well as to pitch,] have,in my humble view of 
the subject, involved themselyes and their readers in 
confiision. t have not exammed any of these rules with- 
out perceiving numerous exceptions to them,not stated by 
their authors : and the sense of the examples cited to 
exhibit particwZar combinations of the elements, may ge- 
nerally be expressed by other modes of the voice besdes 
those inasted upon under the rules. All that can be done 
in the ait of Elocution b, in my opinion, to insist on an 
exact analy^s of written language — and to set forth the 
ELEMENTS of the voice, by a few obvious examples. 
In otiier cases than those exemplified the student mutt 
be lefi: to use them for himself as circumstances may re- 
tfnxB. This I am persuaded (from observation and es- 
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petience as a teacher) is all that is necessaiy fc^ the in- 
telligent; and the dull would be more troubled hy multi- 
farious rules and excepdcHis, than by the difficulties which 
they seek to avert. Let the elements of an art be ftkly 
unfolded, and a few conspicuous instances of their prac- 
tical application be afibrded, and moderate ingenuity wiU 
efiect the rest ; the right use of elements in other instan- 
ces is only a proper exercise of individual abili^, and 
comes by a little practice. I am persuaded that he who 
attempts to push the science farther than this — to give 
(for instance) a detailed account of the posdble applica- 
tions of indectioD will mvolve himself in a labyrinth through 
the windings of which Ariadne's thread, if he had it, 
would not suffice to conduct him. 
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IMPROVESffiNT OF THE VOICE. 

Db. Rcsh has described a Idod of vdce which, from 
its preemineDt qualities, he denomiiiates the OROTUND, 
la its highest condition, it is deep, full, strong, smoodi, 
sonorous, and has a hi^ily resonant or rii^g character, 
like the souod of musical instruments. The person 
possessing it appears to labor under a slight hoarseness. 
This voice is highly agreeable to the ear, and is more mu- 
sical than the common voice. It is possessed by 
BCtiM^ of eminence and is peculiarly adapted to set forth 
the beauties of epic and tragic composition. It is heard 
in its greatest perfection on ttie vowel sounds. 

I believe the quali^ of the voice is greatly dependent 
on management and cultivatioD. Experiments have cod- 
vinced me that more depends upon the former, than oa 
natural peculiarity. Indeed I em disposed to thmk that 
by attention to certain methods of forming sounds in the 
mouth, which I shall presently explain, voices may be 
rendered very much alike in their quality ; and that by 
forcible eSbrts propeHy and perseveringly made, in com- 
bination with such methods, most voices may be render- 
ed strong. Now quality and ttrength are the two cir- 
cumstances in which vtuces diSer most from each other. 

The parts of due mouth, posterior to the palate, bound- 
ed below by the root of the tongue, above by the com- 
mencement of the palate, bdund by the most posterior 
of the throat, and on the sdes by the angles (^ the jaw, are 
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tiie leat of die deep rnce I have desctU>ed. ^ the 
tongtie it retracted and dqKr9$ied,aad the mouth b <q»e&- 
ed, in such & iQanner as to favor the enlaigeineDt of the 
€a.^ described w much as possible, and any of the 
vowel snmds are Haa uttered with (oice and abruptnew, 
and mthmU eaWng other partt of the month VHto vibra- 
tioni in their passage through it, the orotund voice will be 
immediately exhibited, in b very high degree, and un- 
mixed in its quali^. 

By [vacdce in explodmg the vowel elements, in the 
manner formerly described, it may be made to acquire 
increasiDg clearness and strength ; and may be varied in 
pitch hke the common voice. But orotund voices are 
f^n husky and indistinct : dut is to say, there is a want 
of brilUancy in some of the sounds, and consequently of 
distinct audilnlitr in the elements. Under these circum- 
stancesimaiqrof the words sp(dten do the stage andelse- 
wbere, ander diis raodificaticHi of voice, are lost to the 
ev. More dian this; experiments will show that if the 
vibrations are confined to the parts described, and 
the anterior parts of the moudi, (the roof especial- 
iy,) are made a mere passage f(» the orotund, force 
and sonorous cleaness are very apt to be de&cient 
Tb» vtHcc will be deep, ^ve and dipiified, but often, in- 
audible. There will be more or less of aspiration and 
huskiness. But, if in the cooditicm of oi^ans set forth 
above, the vowel elemeota are uttered, as before described, 
and are made, in die way to the external air, to vibrate 
gainst the centre of the bony arch of the palate, stretching, 
an exten«ve and reverberating vaulted cavi^ immediately 
over die passage of sound, the voice wiU at once be heard 
clear, fuU, and s(»i0fous. The properties of clearness 
and musical resonance will be in proportion to the force 
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ofmbraiion made agiunst the palatial part of the mondt. 
The resistiiig part of the palate is, I believe, the jwculior 
uat of the muucal properties of the voice, hy v^ch I 
mean that clear resooaDce which is heard od well made 
muucal mstruments. Forcible ctxnpressitn of the air 
against the superior and hard parlsof the moiith,asif it were 
to be driven through the centre of the head m its passage, 
increases the resonance, and therefore the approziroatira 
of the jaws, and tendon of the tongue and cheeks, by m- 
oreaang that compression, contribute to the result. 

For practice in the pure orotund, umnixed widi the 
palatial, the directions may be condensed thus. Let 
each of the vowel elements be expelled from the most 
posterior part of the throat with as much opening force 
and abruptness as posable, and the bng ones with ex* 
tended quantity^, with the condition of the organs first 
described, and let the efibrt be so made as to exhauA as 
much as posssible the air contamed in the chest upm 
each element. Endeavor to make the sotmds as grave 
and hollow as posable. This method of sounding the 
elements will be apt to produce giddiness and hoarseness 
at first, and must therefore he prosecuted with care. By 
practice these inconveniences will cease, and as soon as 
they do, the elements should be daily sounded for some 
time in the manner described. 

Next let the elements be made as clear and sonorous 
as pos^ble, by sounding them from the back part of the 
throat with the condition of parts first described, but 
ringing them in their passage against the palate as subse- 
quently pointed out. 

A peculiar nasal twang can be communicated to the 
element* by ringing them in the posterior nostrils; aiut 
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th^ can be sDuffled in the anterior hy direcdn^ the vi- 
bnUMHis to the lower parts and edges of the anterior nos- 
trils. The nxffe all kmd of nasali^ however, is avoided, 
dte more clear, schmtous, and satisfactory to the ear the 
voice will become. 

When the elements can be sounded, subject to tlie di* 
recQons above given, let the attempt be made to sound 
words m ttus vmce. As sow as ^gle words can be 
uttered, of a pure orotund character, let attempts be made 
to sound sentences, and by degrees this voice will be 
heard upon successive ^llables. At first, it will be mo- 
notcmous, but practice will enable the student to vary his 
pitch with the orotund, as ea^y as with the natural voice. 

Now, though we do not recommend attempts to' use this 
voice in ^akjng ex reading, until long practice has pla- 
ced it at entire command, yet we can assure the student, 
that the elementary exercises here enjomed, will improve 
his natural voice. Theirdirecttendencyistoimpartdeptb, 
tone, strength, fuhtess, and smoothness. We ought here to 
insert a restricting clause, and say that this voice is not the 
voice employed in common and familiar subjects. It is 
more especially, the appropriate ^mbol of the di^iifiej 
parts of epic and tragic poetry, and the more solemn por- 
tions of the scriptures. But a person cannot have an 
irapres^ve delivery m public speaking, without the depth, 
force, and clearness of tone, which the practice necessary 
to attain the orotund, is the most efiecdve method of ac- 
quiring. Some persons have a natural orotund. Those 
who have not, may certainly acquire it, except in some 

16* 
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Frequent exercise of the voicei, m declaimnig alood, 
vnth the ulmoit d^ee ofjorce, ofvihidt it u uucepiibU^ 
is another sure mean of improving it. Pertofu in gene- 
Tol, have no adequate notion of the degree to vAich the 
voice may be improved, by the d^iUy habit of load vonfe- 
ration. As soon as this strong action of the voice can 
be employed nithout hoarseness, it ought to be maintain- 
ed for a. considerable length of tme, at once, (say half an 
hour,) and if the exercise is united with a perfect obser- 
vation ofmeamre, it will be beneficial, rather than injuri- 
ous to health, find especially if prosecuted in the open 
air. Iliere is a grave fulness of quali^ in all v<nces thus 
habitually exercised, which is at once grateful to the ear, 
and adequate to the purposes of public speaking. No 
person should attempt to address lai^ public assemblies, 
whose voice has not been submitted to the gymnastic 
training here recommended, for some time. 1 have 
known a voice got t^ in a fortnight, by this practice, 
from comparative feebleness, into a well marked strength 
and fulness. 

Explosion, both of the vowels and consonants, as de- 
scribed, under the head of ar6culaiioD, with the utmost 
degree of rending force and abruptness, f^uld accompa- 
ny the above mentioned exerdses. 

Compass of the voice as to pitch. 

Let the following sentence be begun with great loud- 
ness, in a very low pitch, and let the vtace ^dually me, 
tiU it attains to its highest note, then let it descend ^ain 
gradually, to the pomt at which it set out, tennmate with 
its k>we8t note, maintaming great force throughout. 
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Though jou untie the winds, and let tbem fig:ht 

Againet the churches, though the yesty wftvea 

CoDfound and swallow navigation up; 

Though bUded com be lodged, and tieea blown down ; 

Though caetles topple on their warden's heads, 

And.DBture'sgeriniiisturDbli altogether. 

Even till deetructiun sicken ? — Answer me. 

By this practice, a command over the scale will be 
obtained. 

Let sentences be selected requiring a low pitch. 
Solemn sentences are of this description. These are to 
be read with sustained force, in a very low piwh, with a 
view of strengthening the voice upon a low note. A high 
note is, m itself, more audible than a low one; hence the 
voice is naturally inclined to rise as it increases in for^ ; 
Ml this account, it must be kept down while its volume is 
increased in these exercises. Tbe following sentence 
will serve the purpose we have in view. 

" And I saw another angel Sy in the midst of heaven, 
having the everksdng gospel to preach unto thera that 
dwell on tbe earth, and to every nation, and kindred, 
and tongue, and people, saying with a loud voice. Fear 
God, and give glory to hrm; for the hour of his judg- 
ment is come ; and worship him Uiat made heaven, and 
earth, and the sea, and the fountdns of water." Rev. 
c. 14, V. 6, 7. 

Other sentences should be read as loudly as possible, 
at the pitch of a person's common conversation ; and 
others again, at a much higher pitch ; and the reading at 
these respective pcnnts of compass, should be steadily 
ccHitinued for a considerable time, as an exercise. This 
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exercise will produce fulness Emd clearness of note, 
througbout the vcHce's coropassi 

Rapiditi/ in rea4ij^. 

It will be found that the practice of reading with great 
rapidity and loudness, will increase the strength of the 
voice. It wiD enable a person to sound the elements 
with great distinctness, and to vary them with force and 
precisicui. We ought to observe, however, that the ra- 
[udity of the utterance should never be so great, as to 
prevent the exact sounding of every element, usually 
heard in the words. Rapid reading is also an excellent 
preparative for the proper management of parentheses, 
and parts of a passionate character, requiring a quick 
pronunciation. But it is of especial use m giving uner- 
nig precinon, force, and distinctness, to the organs of 
speech in ordinary utterance, which are points of the ut- 
most importance to a public speaker. 

Let these exercises be steadily pursued, say (at a 
»ngle hour a day, for a few weeks only, and there are 
very few persons who will have to complain of want of ' 
force, loudness, compass, or good quali^ of voice, or of 
a feeble and confused enunciation. 

We conclude, by observing, that the practice here en- 
joined, must be foUowed by all who entertain any rea- 
sonable hope of speakii^ with power in public, to large 
assemblies. The choice lies between previous industry 
of preparation, or the anguish of disappcnntinent when 
the trial comes. 
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OF THE APPUCATION OF THE VOCAL ELE- 
MENTS, IN EXPRESSING EMOTION. 

Lottdnest. 

Tbis ia appropriate to sentiments of great energy and 
earnestness, astonishment, eiLultation, rage, anger, joy, 
and others. 

Feehl^test is appropriate to humili^, sorrow, peni- 
tence, shame, apathy, and other sentiments allied to de- 
pres^on of mind. 

The inteimediate degrees of force, belong to didactic 
subjects, from which passion is hi the most part, exclu- 
ded 10 simple reading, to philosophical, critical, and pro- 
fessional lectures, etc. 

Increated rate of voice, 

A, moderately quick rate of voice, is appropriate to all 
cbaerful subjects, and such as approach the character of 
ordinary conversation. A quicker time is required in pa- 
reotheses, and in sections of discourse, which interrupt the 
main current of thought ; — also in the emotions of anger, 
joy, mirth, and all the more animating pasaons. 

Slowness of voice, or slow time, on the contrary, is 
appropriate to all grave, solemn, dignified, and pathetic 
■ubjects. 
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Qud/tfy of voice. 

Familiar subjecta are best expressed by die vtMce of 
common coDversaiioD, while serious, graDd, and solemn 
ones, require the orotund fulness. In conversation, the 
voice of most persons is comparatiTely meagre ; it wants 
sonorous fulness, and seems to issue &om the lips. 

The impressicm I receive from it, in some instances in 
which it seems particularly determined to the teeth and 
Hps, might be expressed by the term Up bouitd ; and if 
the condition of the tips be inspected in persons ^ose 
voice is marked by the peculiarity I would now designate, 
they will be found to be more than usually compressed 
towards the teeth during speech. The vmce, in order to 
sound full, should have free, cohtk. To borrow a home- 
ly phrase, the gangway should be kept perfectly clear. 

Its sonorous character ^uld not be changed by 
determining its action to the teeth and Ups, by partially 
clo»ng the former, and compressmg the latter : or t^ in- 
terfering with ita exit, by an improper use of the tongue. 
When the elements are once formed, the mouth should 
be freely opened for their exploEUon. A voice proceed- 
ing from the throat, rung upon the roof of the mouth, and 
having free exit through the teeth, lips, and nose, and 
little modified by their action, will he most full, sonorous, 
and dignified. A nasal twang should be especial^ 
avoided. Pqrsons frequently hare this, who speak in 
spectacles, frvrni their confining the current of air through 
the nose. 

The jenwione. 

The semitone ought to be excluavely ^propriated to 
plaintive subjects, and only to such as are very conade* 
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nbly 90. It oannot often be introduced into nairatira 
reading. Pathetic subjects, if not highly fimrOite, whm 
read vitb a grave Ksie, and with kmg drawn time, will be 
tuffidwdy expresavQ without the semitone. The pa- 
thetic character of the language itself, being enough to 
produce die de^d impression. The senutone, bowe- 
rer, it necessary to express grief, and vexation. It is 
the natural language of lamentation, sorrow, comfJaint, 
disapp«Mntment, and pity, in their highat degrees. It 
is appropriate to the penitential parts of supplication ; but 
only to these— Dot to prayer m the form of requests, etc. 
The semit^me is too much in use, in the pulpit, where it 
is olt«i combined with a drawl, and a mixture of song ; 
n4uch, certiunly, together, constimte a mode of utte- 
rance, which can cnly please those who have their own 
peculiar associations, to reconcile diem to such o^nce 
gainst the laws of agreeable speech. Many persons 
perform all their religious services, as if under the con- 
stant pressure of severe bodily pain. 

The limpk melody ofjpeecA, is appropriate to all those 
portions of discourse, where emotion, mterrogation, and 
emphasis, do not intervene, and thovid never be bn^cen, 
except for the purpose ofesf^etting thete. 

The riting tUdea of the voice, differ in intensi^, trom 
the dmple suspension of the voice at a ctunma, up to the 
sneering octave, in scomiii] mtertt^ation. The dides, 
and radical changes, a^ropriate to intsrrc^ticxi, empha- 
as, end emotion, are those of a third, a fifih, and an octave. 
The mcve intense die dide, the took eamestisthe question, 
md the greater the degree of emoticm expressed by it 
Persons are leas likely to fail ui die right espressibn of 
interrt^ation, than in many other points of speech. The 
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expresacm of intenogadTe sentences, is e&cted by cod- 
crete and discrete rises of a third, a fiiUi, and an octave. 
Words of loi^ quanti^, In such senteoces, become in- 
teiTc^atjve hy a concrete rise, aod words that do not 
admit of extended quantity, acquire the interrogative 
intonation, by rutming along the Ime of the vanishing 
points of the long concretes, with the simple rise of a 
seomd. In instances of very intense and earnest ques- 
tioning, the short syllables not only begm an octave 
higher than the long concretes, as just stated, but rise 
concretely, a third, a fifth, or an octave, in addition. 
Such combination of radical and concrete rise, is con- 
fined, however, to words and sentences of earnest and 
passionate interrelation. The greater tiie numb» of 
WOTds are on which the mterrogative intervals fall, the 
more intensely earnest the sentence becomes. Vanish- 
ing stress, renders interrogation more passionate and em- 
phatic. 

We deem this sufficient on the subject, as the object 
of this work is esclu^vely practical. Persons who wish 
to see the principles of bterrogatory sentences more fol- 
ly discussed, will do well to consult Dr. Rush's " Philo- 
sophy of the voice," on that subject. Indeed, on that 
and all others, connected with the art of speech, the 
most valuable information will be derived from its peru- 
sal : nor is it in the slightest degree intended, by the 
author of this gnunmar, to offer it as a tvbttitute for that 
profound, ori^nal, and ingenious treatise. 

The riling radical movementt of the voice, are en>- 
ployed m various degrees of intensuty, to mark emphasiB, 
'OondilioQ, and admiration, and, (as 1^ been alrea^ ob- 
-aerred) intan^Btkx). 
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7^ Ammnard mvenuaitt tf tfte voice, in die van- 
fius dsgreea (^intenatf maEked by ihe desoeot of a third, 
a fifth, asd an octarSi ^prass strong ezduave emfAa- 
ais, surprise, afittmiBhment, wcmder, oonnnand, reprehen- 
uon, denunciatioD, poeiliveness of conviction and deter- 
minatios, indignatloD, resolve, confidence, satisfaction, 
defiance, etc 

We refer to examples under empbans. 

Protracted qaaat&y. 

Long drawn time, as has been akeady said, naturally 
assumes the form of the wave of the second. It is ap- 
propriate to subjects of a solemn and grand character, 
and has been fully treated under its appropriate head. 

Force. 

The use of force, under its various forms, has been 
already amply specified. So have that of the trem(» of 
the v(Hce, aspiration, and the guttural emphasis. 

DRIFT OF VOICE; 

Sometimes the use of 'die seme elements of the 
mce pters^ dnxHighont the irtiole, or certain por^ 
tions of a discourse, giving a peculiar character or colo- 
ring to expression, independetit oif «npha^ or sol^Biy 
words. I^. Ru^ is the first person nito has drawn at- 
tention to ibis department of ek>cutaon. See sect 45, 
of bis PbDbsOphy of the Human Voice. 

The iiatonie driji, is the most common, and of 
most extensive application. It consists, principally, of a 
series of rinng tones, with an occa^onal fall of a second. 
We have Already stated under what circumstances it is 
t^ipBcable. It may be umied with more or less of tfreu 
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and quoTiiity, and b subject to'ftU possUe vnicitieB of 
quality of vmce. All pas^onless subjects take on xias 
iiifl, with occanonal emj^Uisis to mark tbe sense. . 

Drift of the wave of the uamd. 

This diiit is united necessarily, with ak>w tim^, can 
only be maintabed on long quantities, and b hmited to 
dignified, solemn, deliberate subjects. . 

Drift of the lemitone. 

Tins, when united with lon^ quantity, makes a diifi 
of tbe wave of tbe semitone. It is adapted to all highly 
penitential, tender, and plaintive subjects. 

CONSPtCUOlFS IXAHPLE. 

Yet, O ! Lord God, most Ao-ly. O .' Lord, most 
mighty. O .' Ao-ly and most merciful rSav-ior, deliver 
us not into the bitter paint of e-fer-nal death. 

The whole is semitonic ; the words in italics take the 
wave. 

Drifi of tAe iovmrnard third, andf^h. 

This iaofien united with raoishing, with compound, 
with median, and stHnetimes with radical stress. Iliis 
unitu of elements will express positiveness, convicticn, 
ind^ation, surprise, denunciation, reprehension, re^ 
{m>ach, authority, command. 

EXAip>LES. 

Poti^veneu. 

He is a jiropAef. John, is. 5. 
I believe that diou art the CAmffthe Son of Crpd, 
wtuch should come into tbe ttorld. . . 
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b these tm exanqilei, aotae of the .empha;tic words 
have aa elerotiiHk of note, but die downward concrete is 
cmspicuaus, end is combined with stress. 

Denimciation, 

Woe unto (Aee, CSio-ro-zin; Woe unto thee Betb- 
«tt-da. ■ 

" For ihe iMi-tioa and b'ng^-dom diat will not terve 
thee, shall paiA ; yea, those nationa shall be ttf-terlj' 
vatted. 

Authority — eomnand. 

He that be-jie^-eth in me, thou^ he were dead, yet 
diaD he live, and wfaosD-ev-er lireth and beHevetb u 
me, shall n««-6r dte. 

Ui-ue), Aoj^ these dnw ^, and eoofl the joutt 
With «(ric(-«at uofeA ; theHo(A-«rieA«cJLhew»^,- 
Oar circuit mtalt full v>etL 
There is downward concrete heard in the above in- 
staoces, and with marked stress. So m the followii^. 
Soch where ye find, seiie fut, and hither bring. 
K-^de m lae, and /in you, 

Surprve, wiih eonvittion. 

And Thomas answered and said unto turn, mj Lord 
and my God. 

R^prehauion. 
Whiy hut thou, Satan, broke the bovitdi preacribed 
To thy Iramgratioa, and dia-tvried the. charge 
Of dA-era, who approve not to tnungrese 
By Iky ex-(tnt-p1e, but have pouer and riglU 
To qaet-tioD thy b>U oitronce on thu {^cet 
Em^jiIoyMf, it seem*, to vialattihtp, and tiu)»» 
WhoM dwelUnji God bath planted heie in 6/(m. 
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Hw fwenlent, and meet imjffenm- d eaw ca, in tb» 
•bore cited az&iD}de, are the dovrowvd cooueU, «ith 
vanishing stress. 

The downward coQCrete, with frequent eievatioa of 
note, strcmg radical ^eas, and a quick movement, {ire- 
rail in the following. 

Tbeu, when I am thf captive, talk of dhrim, 

Proud limitary cherub! but ere tben, 

Far Heavier load thjeelf expect to feel. 

From m; prevuling ajm, tbougb heaven's king 

Ride on thy wings. 

Dr^ ofihe inward tfdrd,^ik, and oetavt. 

Am I a dog, that tboa tomftt agairut me «hh «MK»T 

MuA / budget Mwt / croveh undn year Ut^ 
hum-ari 

Am /my ftrotft-er's Jfceep-er? 

Drift of quaatUy, ifrtd median ttnu. 

These go U^ether, and are applicable to the dign^led, 
and the solemn. 

ffoil, Aoly light, offipring of heaven, fint horn; 
Or of the e-lar-nnl, w-eteraal beam, 
May le^fpresi theeunbliMMtl? Since GodisU^ht, 
And Dever, but in unapproached light, 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in iha. 
Bright effluence of bright eiseuce, in-create. 

" We praxte thee, O God. We acknowledge diee to 

heibsLord, 

" To thee all ai^eU cry aloud ; the Heavens, and all 

the powers th^«io. 

" To thee cherubim and seraphim continually do cry, 
» flb-ly, BiKly, Eo-lfLoTd God of Sabaoch." 
**0.' Z/>r4«a«ethypQ(^ and bleaa dune bertege.** 
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The wave of the second, with median stress and a fine 
terminatrng vani^ with the drift of the monotone, will 
ffve to the above cited examples the utmost degree of 
solemni^ and supplicating earnestness. These constil- 
uents are the true elements of the grand, the solenin,tbe 
digni&ed and the reverential ; which are not expressed 
by movihitig and inflating syllables, but by long quanti^, 
median swell, and the fine vanishing movement. The 
words subject to our remarks are italicised. 

Dr^ of radical tUttt. 

All lively subjects take this drift ; the animafifig mid 
the aagry pasoons under their vuied modifications are 
tmrked by it; a quick time goes with it. 

EXAMPLIi. 

And he (amid hbrrolic playO 

As if he Would the charminj sir repay, 

Shook thoa$-»xA od-ota from bit dtvn/ wings. 

The tremor may play upon most of the syUables of 
the last line. 

TTte dn^ of the tremor, seldom lasts beyond a few 
words. Sometimes, however, united with the semitone, it 
extends through sentences. 

The drifi of the monotone, prevails in solemn and 
[Jaiiuive subjects. 

The dr^ of the alternate phrate is ^ipropriate to ani- 
ination of descriptioQ and argument ; but should not be 
a{^lied to aich subjects as are enumerated under the 
heads of quand^ and median stress. 
16* 
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FAULTS OF DELIVERY. 

D^eelt of the voice. 

Few voices are fully competent to all that is required 
of a public speaker in addressing large audiences. Wheo 
the space to be filled is extensive, where the difficult is 
increased bydie structure ofbuiidingsill adapted to public 
E^eaking, powerful and well exercised voices w3I not bo 
more than sufficient to render a speaker audible and im- 
pressive. 

Tbe modes of impronng the voice have been fully de- 
tailed. It remains to specify tbe most common defects 
of quality. Tbe voice is sometimes feeble, tbin, barsb, 
nasal, mincing, too shrill, or Irom some unknown cause is 
ill adapted to a clear and distinct utterance of tbe ele- 
ments. In all such cases, time and labor will be requi- 
red for its improvement. A voice may be created. 
None of our powers are more improveable than those of 
the voice. To be agreeable it should be full, sonorous, 
smooth and strong. 

Defects of (Ae slide in the vttetance of tyllahles. 

The defect is sometimes in tbe openitig of syllables 
from the want of a well marked radical stress. This 
maybe always removed bf exerciang the voice perseve- 
ringly in expkiding flie elements, and in forcible abrupt 
declamation. Ot^w, however, it conasts in the wam 
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of the lessetUng volume, during the progress of die syl' 
labic niovenient and of the fenrntiating vanith. Where 
the Tanishing property of tiie slide is' not marked, there is 
generally a deficient quantity ; and (the force being 
equal Arou^ the v4io1e syllable) speech sounds rough 
and harsh. Its smoothness depends to a conaderable 
degree on the lessening volume and vanish. These are 
distincdy marked m the discourse of all cultiTated 
speakers. 

Want of quantity. 

Some persons carinot lengthen their syllables and con- 
sequfindy cannot be deliberate. Their utterance isihere- 
fore always deficient in serious dignity and impressivenessi 
Such persons cannot use the empha^s of time, and ge- 
nerally employ instead of it, the abrupt forms of stress 
upon emphatic words. Their discourse, therefore wants 
smoothness and is monotonous from the firequent recur- 
rence of short percussive impulses. 

Some pve quantity improperiy to their consonant 
sounds, and in that way, elongate syllables which will not 
bear exten^on without a change of their sanctioned pro- 
nunciation. Others ^ve a marked quanti^ to words 
without asiigncAle cause. 

Long quantity, it should be recollected makes a sylla- 
ble impressive, as compared with others, and should not 
therefore, be applied without a manifest reason. Some 
b elongating their words, dratel them, or degenerate 
into song. TluE defect is popularly expressed by calling 
it a " disagreeable tone." It is most prevalent in the 
pulpit. 
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D^eUofpitA. 

Some p^r9C»» always read vnth too low a pitch. TUs 
defect is often united vitfa great feebleness, and often 
widi an unraried moootoi^. Persons who read in ttus 
omnner, cannot conveniently increase thnr force, widxnit 
raising the pitch of dieir voice. " Raise your vdce," 
generally means, be more forcible. It is a direcdon o^ 
ten ^ven by the teacher, v^en the reader is becoming 
inaudible. "Raitt the pitch, and increase the force 
of your voice," would be a more proper one. The fauh 
DOW described, is very prevalent in the reading classes 
of ladies' schools. 

Some jHibUc speakers, as we have before observed, 
adopt tcx) high a pitch. I know a speaker, who, soon 
after his commeDcemeot, runs up to the highest note of 
bis voice, and maintains this high pitch, throughout his 
discourse, producing of course a constant monotmy. He 
is withall, very loud, and never makes a cadence. 

Another, whom I have occa^onally beard, commen- 
ces his senteiices with a high and had note, and, (nm- 
mng down through the octave,} concludes them with a 
low and feeble one, so as to be scarcely audible. This 
latter trick of the voice, catches attention at first, but it 
never pleases the ear long. It is sometimes the result of 
habit, but oJlener marks the charlatan in oratory. 

D^eeti at to traiuition. 

Many persons give no notice to die ear, of the chaises 
of the subject, by change of traie. Tranntion has been 
fidly treated in a former part of this grammar. 

Tht impn^er use of the seToUone. 

The drcumstances which ought to regulate the use (^ 
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thu element, have been My set forth. It is « ^sagree" 
idble snd iHunan>^ whine, eicept when exiled for by die 
strong ex{H«flsioa of moumfelfeefing. When emfioyeA 
to depict the sonows of the heart m the peoitentiBl part* 
of prayer, at to es[»ess, in appeals from die palpit, the 
lai^uage of genuine [uty for peHsMng man, it is, same- 
times, ^peeialljr when hapi^y united widi the tremor, of 
oTerwhehmn^ effect. At odiers, it is die result of mere 
depression of the animal spirits ; a depression, we admi^ 
often felt'l^ diose viia minister at the altBr of God, from 
causes eotided to the highest respect : the semitone^ 
however, is niiiq>Uced, except when employed to en- 
hance the exprtuicn afwrrov^ language f and when 
odierwiae introt^uced, it cannot fail to communicaifl some 
. of the punful feeling of the speaker, to the sensidve part 
tS his audience. 

The most ciwimcKi is EQonotofiy, arising from an ud« 
varied radical pitch. The next in frequency, is the jin- 
^e, ariong frem die dose recurrence of the same com- 
binatiiHis of melody. This has been treated of, page 
84. The formal returns are sometimes marked by a 
conspicuous rise of die voice, and sometimes by an un- 
equal wave. This ^lec^ee of melody is common in the 
Bridsb Parliament, ^d among the practised speakers of 
England generally, 

Want of tadeace. 

Some speakers never bring their voices to a ^)I close ; 

not even at the end of a discourse. The repose of die 

cadence at the termmaticni of any conspicuous train oi 

yendment, is in the highest degree, grateful to the ear, 
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I know o£ no efiect of the voice wMoh is mote ». Tba 
rsrious forins shown in ^e di^^uns, will funusb saa^ 
means foi marking the termination of sense and send- 
laeDts, hj ^ptopriate closes. Many -perBow end th^ 
sentences so feebty, as to be scarcely heard. Care 
tiwid he takeoy (and care in this respect is muM reqin- 
red,) thai, in lowering' fAe voice in pitch, to form the ea- 
denee, itt roBCK iikt^t t^ mffidmtly, to render the dote 
t^the tenienee, petfectlg aadHle. 'the lauh in questioo, 
a& respects die sense of a sentence, is a very serious cgte, 
and the means of prerentiim are ohvious. Let care be 
taken so to regulate the general pit^, as not to fall too 
low in e&ctii^ the cbses, and then there will be no. dif- 
ficulty in making (hem sufficiently loud aqd forcible. 

improper ute ofintsase tliiu, and the under vat&tait 
t^ radical fitch. 

Some persons have a recurrent third, or Mb, in their 
delirery. These are most apt to return at emj^atic 
words and pauses, are often united with some increase 
(tf fwce, and are heard so often as lo consdtute a mooo' 
tony. They are very apt to occur at the. end of the lines 
in riiyme. Frequently, .the rise in question, is an uo^ 
qual wave, falling a tone, and risitig a third, or Mb. 
This latter is, like the simple rise, a Very mailed note, 
denaung so much from the rest of the melody, as scarce- 
ly to be mistaken. There is a sort of subhiissive ^xilo^ 
gy, or sentiment of deference and courtesy, intimated by 
the circumflex we have described, which subtracts &om 
the manly and authoritative character of speech : besides 
Aat, as a mere Aoitf of the vtuce, it has no assignable 
meamng. It therefore constitutes a marked deformi^ 
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of Dtteraace ; for oS those elements of speech, which, 
when [«operly lued, add importance to wwds, are, •abea 
improperly introduced, absolute blemi^sv 

The simple melody, ia almie Kppropriate, unless loter- 
rogafioD, emphbsis, or emotion, authorise a departure 
frtuD it. Persons prone to the drcumflex, can never 
read Mihon, or Shakspeare, well. I hare known tius 
single feult, (wlueh the 1^ of analyNs easily detects, 
sod a htde lab<»' (Haposes of,) mar an actor's fortunes. A 
fine voice has not been sufficient to redeem him. 

[f men will learn the truth in such cases, it can eanly 
be told. In all fine arts^ consequently in that of actbg, 
Jl very few favorites of nature, are prompted to excel- 
lence by sInMig and irreversible instinct : but there' are 
many who can be tayght R> do a thing in the b^st man- 
D», wbo would never J^ U out foi theniselvea. These 
require the aids of science, and can never reach excel- 
leoc'e without them. ' Often, however, from a want of 
philosophical comprehen^<Hi, and from overweening self- 
conceit, these personages are the least teachable. Hu- 
mility is the child of wisdom ; and it is the modest, and 
die humble, only, who repair, mth unfeigned reverence, to 
the fountains of philosophy, and in her "golden urns 
draw light."* 

I conclude my remarks on the employment of this 
drcumfles note in speech, by observing, that it is incom- 
patible with a sustained Impression of dignity. 



* FonteB philoaophic 6 quibm illft manabBtit. 
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J^tti* 4* rttpeiia the dovmrnird didt and dowmtard 
radiadpitdh 

Few persons hav« a ci»Bmand prer the mcve inteoae 
downward slides. They e^ess exclusive empbaas, sur- 
piise uid powtiTeiiesft, as has been observed, and on that ac- 
count tbejr are reiy imp(MXant; Tbejmaybe placed at ovi 
comnumd by elementaiy exerdse. Tfae use of &e in-, 
tenser IbnQsi^ the downward slide are very impresiive'; 
but require from their difficulty puticular cuhivati(Mk 
The voice is jprone te rise, tboi^ it can by no nteeas be 
dways said of it, that m its "jn^ifwr motion it ascends." 
The dowmrard radical pitch shoidd be ^gently practi^ 
ced, as well as the slides,, uptm the eletnenls, in falk-of a 
third, fifib, and octave: 

Dffids in the mawig^me,fU of empktuit. 

We have nothing to remark in addidon to what has 
been already said on the misappUcation of emphasis, from 
a misapprehension of sense. The «medy for this is 
more close and careful analysis. Some persons prodiice 
, monotony by always emphasising their ww ds in one way. 
The most common is that of the rise of a third, or of a 
fifth, or of an unequal wave. The frequent use of 
quantity, of mere percussion without elevation of pitch, 
changes of the quality of the voice, and the antagonitt 
application of the rising and falling slide, and of alternate 
rites and falls in radical pitch, upon recurrent words, will 
^ve all necessary variety both for sense and beau^ of 
utterance. 

J^onotony at tlie pausal tectioiu. 
Tiaa defect as respects the sense and the eat has been 
fiiUy treated. 
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D^aii q/* entoicuKuin. 

Tbis subject has been alao ampl7 discussed. 

Violation cf meawre. 

Measure as a JundametUal point in delivery occufnes 
a large space in this grammar. 

D^ecti at to force. 

This aiises principaUy, from the waat of radical 
stress. An excess of force constitutes ranting. The 
improper use of the vanishing stress, is not a reiy 
unfrequent fault in delivery. The circumstances nhich 
ought to Umh its use, have been lully explained else- 
t^re. The pronunciation of the Irish, tnll ex- 
hibit the fault of an unnecessary vanishing stress, in 
the Mghest degree. The general current of ditcoune 
it tomeiimei too feebly marked by the combined and an< 
iagonist ^ectt of force and quantity. 

Mouthit^. 

Tins is a very common fault among young persons, 
and deserves their serious attendon and affiirts, to cor> 
rect it. Its causes have been already expluned, page 
104. 
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PREVALENT CIRCUMSTANCES IN ELEGANT 
SPEECH. 

Elegant speech is marksd by a proper distribution 
of stress and time. It employs exclusively, the simple 
melody for plain thought, grafting upon it other upward 
and downward movements, for purposes of interrogation, 
emphasis, and emotioa. The slides are distinguished by 
a clear and full opening, and those susceptible of quan- 
tity, by a distinct vanish, at their termination. In digni- 
fied subjects, the utterance assumes, and maintains, upon 
words of long quanti^, the equal wave of the second, 
jcuning with it median stress, for purposes of emphasis. 
In ordinary discourse, the temporal and percusave em- 
phasis, are blended in due variety, with the alternation 
of the higher rising and falling movements. The semi- 
tone is restricted to the expresara of the plaintive feel- 
ings, and tremor is employed on proper occasions, to 
mark grief and exultation. The intermixture of high 
intervals in the current melody is avoided, unless for a 
reasm as^iaUe upon an analysis of the sense. 



CIRCUMSTANCES TO BE BORNE IN MIND, 
I^ CRITICISING A PUBUC SPEAKER. 

1 . Is his vuce M, stroi^, and agreeable ? 
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3. Is his eoupciatioti exact and audible, without af- 
fected preciseness; and are his syllables pronounced 
accenting to sound usage ? 

3. Is his simple melody free from monotony ? 

4. Is he without what isusually called a tone, conslsdng 
(according to a moEe technical phraseology,) in a recur- 
rent fbelody ? 

5. Is there the monotony of a high note, or circum- 
flex, in his speaking upon emphatic words, or in the ge- 
neml current of bis discourse ? 

6. Are his emphases so varied hy time, percussion, 
and a properly alternated rise and fall in pitch, as to 
prevent monotony from a perceptible recurrence of the 
same kinds ? 

7. Do his emphases of pitch, coodst of a direct rise 
and fall, and not of the puling unequal circumflex? 

8. Does he employ radical stress with effect ? 

9. Is bis speech marked by an ^eeable use of quan- 
tity free from drawl, or any mixture of song f 

10. Are his consonant elements free from improper 
quanti^ ? 

11. Has he full command over the downward slides' 
of the voice, and over the downward radical pitch, lot 
expressing the positive emotions, and diose of surprise, 
and for marking exclusive emphasis ? 

12. Does he avoid the monotony, of the vanishing 
stress ? 

13. Does he empby the cadence in proper places ? 

14. Does be mark his parentheses, paragraphs, and 
chwges of subjects by transitions of pitch, time, force, 
and quality of voice ? 
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' 16. Are ifae vocal powers bo employed, ss to define- 
ate tiie sense in a vivid manner ? 

16. Is the semitone at his commend, for purposes of 
pathos ? 

17. Can be employ the tremoi witb e%ct, to h^ghten 
the language of kotow and «xullati(K) i 

The beauties of delivery, above enumerated, are all 
of easy attainment, if sought for upon a well devised and 
perserering plan of elementaiy instruction. 
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Eteht bar, as in music, is to occujq' the same time. 
This Ume i"; to be consumad in the pronunciation of the 
g]rU&bles contained in the bars, or the ^llables and pau- 
ses, or the pauses alone, where the whole bar is devoted 
to rest. The mark A shows that a syllable is heavy ot 
accented ; .-. that it is light or unaccented. The mark 
7 indicates that a rest, or pause, is to be made. A king 
syllable can be extended throu^ the whole time of a 
bar, and may be made heavy or accented in its opening, 
and hght at its terminadon ; a short one cannot fill a bar. 
When the mark 7 is omitted after a short heavy syllable, 
standing alone in a bar, a pause is to be made as if it 



By the use of the exercises, it will soon be perceived 
that most persons are deficient in rytfam. By an exact 
observation of it, two consequences will follow ; reading 
will cease to be laborious, and the sense will be rendered 
perfectly clear, as far as it is dependent on die capital 
point of the distnbution of time, or measure. 

Lastly, ±e progress of the voice is to be distmct 
fiT>m the accented to the unaccented syllable, or firora 
heavy to light, and n(A fi'om light to heavy. 
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CoOau. 

3^ Mcene of the foUmnmg ttanxoM, it tuppoted toheo» 

the T^iomef, near Bichmond. 

1 1n I jcsidet I grave | ''' ^ I Druid I lies, 7 I 
A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .■- I 
7 Where I sbtriy | winds die I stealingj wave! 717 71 

A .-. I A .-. j A .-. I A .'. I A .■J A.-. I 

7 The I yeai'a I best | sweets shall I duteous I rise, 7 1 

A .-. I A .-. 1 A ■'. I A .-. 1 A .-. .-. I A .-.1 
7 To I deck I 7 itslPoet's I sylvan | grave ! I 7 7 1 7 7| 
A .-. I A .-. I A .-.I A .-. I A .-. I A .■.|a.-.|a.-.| 

7 In I yon I deep 7 | bed of I vrin^ring j reeds 7 I 

A .-. I A-.- I A .-. I a .-. I A .-. .-. I A .-.I 

7 His I Bay I haip I 7 aboQ I now be 1 Idd, 7 I 

A .-. I A .*. I A .-. I A .■. I A .-. I A .-. I 

7 TbM 1 he 7 I 7 whose I heart iu 1 sorrow I bleeds, 7 1 

'a .-. 1 A .-. I A .'. I A .-. I A .-. I A ..I 

7 Mf^ I love through I life I 7 the | soothing | 
A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I 

shade. I 77 I 77 1 



TTbB ImaidsBnd I youths I IsbaS I linger I here, 7 j 

A .-. I A -■- I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. 1 A .-. I 

And while its I sounds al | distance I swell, 7 I 

A /. .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I 

7 ShaQ I sad^ I seem I 7 in j pity's 1 ear ? I 
A .-. i A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I 
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7 To I hear j T the I woodland I [olpim'B 1 

A .-. I A.-. 1 A.-. I 
7B»- 1 membniice I oA7 I 7Bhall|haiuittbelBhore,7| 

A .-. I A .-. i A /. I A .'. I A ,-. 1 A .*. I 

7 When I Thames to I summer 1 wreaths is I 
A .-. 1 A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I 
drest; I 7 7 I 
A .-. I A .-. I 
7 And I oft 7 I 7 gus- I pend the I .dashing I oar, 7 I 
A .-. I A .-. I A .'. I A .-. • I A .'. 1 A .-. I 
7To|bidhis|gende I ^t I 7 7 | rest. I ?7j? 7r 
A .•- I A .-. I A .-. I A.-. 1 A.-. I A.-. |a.-.!a.-.| 

7 And I oft as I ease and | healdi 1 7 re- I dre 7 I 
A -■- I A .-. 1 A .-. I A .-. I A /. 1 A .-. I 

7 To I bree^ I lawn, I ' <w I forest I deep, 7 I 

A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .'. 1 A .■- I A .-. 1 
7 He I friend shall I view I yon I whitening | 
A .-. I A .■• I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I 

spire, 7 I 
A .-. I 
7 And j mid die I varied I landscape I 7 7 I 
A .-. I A .-. 1 A .-. I A .-. I A.-. 1 
weep. I 7 7 I 7 7 1 
A -■. I A.'. I A.-. I 

7 But I diou, I 7 who I own'st Uiat ] earthly I bed, 7 I 

A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .'. I A .-. I 

Ah! I whatwiD I every I dii^ a- I vaili I 77 1 

A .'. I A .-. I A.'..-. I A .-. I A .-. I A.-. I 

7 Or I tears, j 7 which I love and I pity I ^ed, 7 I 

• A.-. I A .-. I A .-. ( A .'. I A.-. I A .-. I 
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7 That I mourn | 7 be- I neath the I glidiag, 
A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. 
sail! I 77 I 77 I 



Yet 1 lives there I me, I 7 vrfiose I heedlesa I eye 7 j 

7 Shall I sGotn tby I pale j shrine l glimmering I near f 71 

A .-. I A .■, I A .-.l A .'. I A .-. -■. I A .-.I 

7 With I him, I sweet 7 I Bard | 7 may I fancy I 

A .-. I A .-. I A .*. I A .'. I A .'. j A .-. I 

7 And j joy I 7 de- I sen the j blooming I 

A ,-. 1a .-. I A .-. I A .-. 1 A .-. I 

7 But j thou I 7 7 I lorn I stream, I 7 whose I sullen 1 

A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .". | 

tide? I 

No j sedge-crown'd I sisters I now 1 7 at- I tend ; 7 1 
A.-, i A .'. I A .-. I A .-. I A -■. I A /. I 

Oh I waft me I 7 from the I green I hill's I ^de, 7 I 
A.'. I A .-.I A .-. .■- I A .'. I A .'. I A .-. I 
7 Whose I cold] turf jhides tfaelburiedl friend ! I 7 7 1 7 7| 
A .'. I A -M A .-.I A .-. Ia .-.[ A .-. Ia .-Ja.-.I 

7 And j see, 7 j 7 the I fairy I vallies j fade, 7 I 

Dun- I night I 7 has | veii'd the j scdemn j 
A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A ■ .-. 1 A .-. [ 
view!l77|77[ 
A .-. I A.-. I A. '.I 
Yet I once a- I gam 7 I dear j parted I shade, 7 I 
A.-. A .-.I A.-. I A.-. I A .-.I A .-. I 
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A ,-. 



7 The I genial j meads, l 7 as- | agned to I bless 7 | 

7 Thy I life 7 I 7 shall I moum thy I early | doom I 7 I 

A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-.I 

7 Thete\ hmds I 7 and i shepherd I ^Is shall I dress 7 I 

A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-.I A .-. I A .-.I 
7 A«th [simple I hands 1 7 lhy[ rural I tMnb. 7 I 7 7 1 7 7 1 

A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. ! A .■. I A .-.I A. 'J A .M 

I/>Dg, I long thy I stone j 7 and j pouted I clay 7 j 

A -■- I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I 
7 Shall I meh the I musing I Briton's 1 eyes. I 7 7 j 

A .-. I A /. ! A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .•- I 

Oh ! I vales, and I wild i woods, I 7 sbaD he I say, 7 1 

A .-. I A .-. I A .-. 1 A .-. I A .-. /. I A .-.I 
7 In I yonder I grave 1 7 your I Drtud I lies! | 7 7 I 7 7 I 
A .-.I A .-. I A /.I A .'. I A .-.! A .-,1 A.-.|a.-. 



CATHARINA, 

ADDHBSSED TU UliiS ST^LETON. 

Coicper. 
7 She I came 7 1 7 she b j gone 7 1 7 we have { met 7 j 

A .-. 1 A .-.Ia .-. .-.I A .-.|a .-. .-. 1 A .-. I 
7 And I meet perh^ I never a I gain ; 7 1 

7 The I sun of I that 7 1 moment I 7 is I set, 7 I 

A .-. I A .*. I A .'.I A .-. I A .-. I A .-.I 

7 And I seems to have I risen in I vain. 7 1 
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7 7 1 Catha-j rina 17 has : dad like a t dream, j 
A .-.1 A .-. I A.-. |a .-. j A .-. .-. I A .-. I 
( So 1 yanishes I pleasure I 7 a-l las) 7 1 7 7 I 

A.-. I A .-. .-. I A .-. Ia.-. f A /-Ia .-J 
But has I left 7 1 7 a re-l ^t 7 1 7 and es-j teem, 1 

A -■. I A .-.Ia.-. .-. I A .'.Ia .-. .-. I A .-. I 
7 That I will DOt so i suddenly j pass. 7 j 
A /. I A .-. .-. I A •■. .-. I A .'.1 

7 The I last I evening | runble 1 7 we Imade, 7 I 

A .-. I A.-. I A .-. I A .-. |a .-. 1 A .--I 
Catha-I rina 1 7 Ma-I.ria 1 7 and I I, 7 j 
A .'. I A.-. Ia -■. I a.-.|a .-. I A .:} 
7 Out | progress waa { often de-l lay'd | 

A .-. I A .-. .-. I A .-. .-. 1 A .-. I 
7 B J tbe I Nigbtmgale I warbling I nigh. 7 1 

A .-. .■• I A .■• .-. i A .-. I A .-.! 

7 We I paus'd under I many a I tree, 7 | 

A .-. I A .-. .-. I A .-. .-.I A .-.I 
7 And I much was I she I charm'd I 7 with a I tone "J l 
A .-. I A .-. I A .-.I A .■• |a .-. .-.I A .-.I 
Less 7 1 sweet to Ma-r ria and I me 7 i 

A .-.I A .-. .■. I A .-. I A .-.! . 
Who w I lately 1 7 had I witness'd ] 7 her] own.l 7717 71 

A .'. i A .*. Ia .-. I A .-. |a .-. I A |a.-.|a.*.| 

My I numbers I that j day 1 7 she had I sung 7 | 

A.-. I A .-. I A.-. I A.-. Ia •■. .'. 1 A .-J 
7 And I gave them a ' grace so Ji- I rme, 7 1 

7 As I only her I musical I tongue I 

A .-. I A .-. .-. I A .-. .-. I A .-.I 

7 Could in- I fuse into | numbers of ] mine. 7 1 

A .-. .-. I A .-..•. I A .-. •■. I A -■-! 

7 7 1 7 The I longer I [ heard 7 j 7 I es- 1 leem'd 7 j 
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T The I work lA my 1 fiincy the I mora, 7 1 

7 And I ev^ to my- I self never ! seem'd 7 1 

A .-. I A .-. .-. I A .-. .-. I A .-J 
7 So I tunefiil a [ Poet be- [ fore, j 7 7 1 7 7 1 
A .'. 1 A .■- .-.I A.-. .'. I. A.-. I A .-.lA .-J 

Though the I pleasures of J London ex- j ceed 7 1 

A .-. 1 A /. -■. I A .■• .-. I A .-.I 
7 In I number 1 7 the j days of the I year 7 { 7 7 i 
A .■- I A .-. |a .-. I A .■, ••. I A .'Ja .-.I 
Catha- I rina (did I nothing im- I pede) 7 1 
A .■- I A.-. .-. I A .-. .-. I A .■.] 

7 Would I feel herself [ hairier Ihere. 7 I 

A .-. I A . •■- .-. I A .-. .-. I A .-.I 
7 For the I close wovea ] arches of | limes 7 i 

7 On the I banks 1 7 of our I river, 1 7 I [ know, 7 1 
A .-. .-. I A .'. |a .-. .'. I A .-. (A .■.[ A .;.l 

7 Are I sweeter 1 7 to I her 7 I many I times 7 1 
A .-. 1 A .-. I A .-. I A .-.I A .-. I A .'.I 

7 Than 1 aught that the I city can I diow. 17 717 71 
A .-. I A .•- .-. I A.-. .-. ! A .*. |a .-.[a .-J 

So it I is 7 1 7 when the | mind 1 7 is en- | dued 7 I 
A .-. I A .'.Ia -■- .■- ■ A -■. 'a .-. •■. I A -■-I 
7 With a \ well jud^g I taste from a'- 1 bore, 7 1 

A -■. .-. I A .'. .-. I A .-. .'. I A .-.I 

Then 7 1 (whether em- I belliah'd or I rude,) 7 1 

A .-. I A •■. .-. I A .-. .-. I A .-.I 
7 T^ I Nature a- I tone 7 1 7 that we [ k>ve. 7 1 

7 The a- I chievements of j art may a- I muse, 7 1 

7 May I even oar I wonder ex- I cite, 7 j 
A .-. 1 A .-. .-. I A, /. /. I .-. .-. I 
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7 But I groves, 7 j hills and [ valfies, I 7 dif- I liise 7 I 

£, .: \ A .-. I A .-. j A .-. I A /. I A .'. I 

7 A I iBsdDg, j 7 a leered 1 7 de- 1 light. 717 717 7 I 
A .-. A .-. 'a .-.I A .-. I A .-. I A .-.[a /.a .-. 



^ce then I 7 in the | rural re- j cess 7 | 

A .-. I A .-. .-. I A .-. .-. I A .-. I 

Catha- I rina a- I looe can re- 1 joice ; 7 I 

Majr it I still be her [ lot to po»- 1 sess 7 | 

7 The I scene of h6r I sensble I choice ! 7 I 

7 To in- I habit a ] manacm re- 1 mote 7 I 

7 From the I datier of I street pacing I steeds, 7 I 
£, .: .: I A .: .: \ A .-. .-. ! A .-. | . 
7 And hy I Philomel's I annual I note 7 I 
A .'. .•. I A .'. /. ! A .■..-. I A .-. ! 
7 To I measure the I life that she I leads. 7 I 

A .'. ! A .-. ,-. I A -•. .-. I A .-, I 

7 With her 1 book, 7 | 7 and her I voice 7 | 7 and her I 

lyre, 7 I 
A .-.I 
7 To I wing all herl moments at I home ; 7 I 
A .-. I A .'. .'. I A .-. .'. I A .-. I 
7 And widi I scenes | 7that I new { rapture in- I si»re,7 I 
A .-. .-. ) A .-. I A .-. ! A .'. ! A .-. .-. I A .-. i 
7 As I oft as it I suits her to | roam ; 7 [ 
A /. I A .-. .-. I A .-. .-. I A .-.I 
She will I have 7 I just the] life 7 I 7^epre- j fers,?! 
A .'. 1 A /. I A .-. ! A .-. i A .-. .•- ! A .-. ! 
7 VTiib I lilde I 7 to I hope I 7 orto I fiwr, 7 | 
i .'. I A .-. ! A .-. I A .-, I A .-. .-. I A .-. I 
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7 And I ours would be j pleasant aa I hers, 7 j 
A .'. [a .-. .-. ( A .-. .'. [a .'. 1 
M^twe I Tiewheren- [ joyingit I here.7 I 7 7 I 7 7 1 
A /. 1 A .-. .-. I A .-. .-. I A .-. [ A .-. I A.'. I 



ADAH ACm ETK'S ICOBNIKa HTHK. 

jmton. 
These are xhy | glorious j worlcs • I 1' "^ I Parent of j 

A /. .-. I A .-. .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. .-. I 

Good ! I 
A .'. I 
7 7 1 A1-!raighty 'l 7 7 1 thine this luni-jversal I frame, I 

A .•.|A.-..| A -■- Ia .-.I A .-. |a.-.) a .-. I A .-. I 
Thus I wond'rous I fair : 7 1 7thy-[self 7 1 how Iwonderousl 
A .-.I A .-. I A .-.Ia .-. I A .-.j A .-. I A ,-. I 

then, 7 j 
A .-.I 
Un-| speakable ! I 7 wbol ntt'st I 7 a-j hove 7 I these | 
A/.l A .■-.•. I A .-. I A .-. I A.-.j A .-. I A.-. I 
heavens, j 
A -■. 1 
7 To I usiii- I viable, I 7 or { dimly I seen 7. I 
A .'. I A .-. I A -■. .'. I A .-. I A .■- I A /. I 

7 In I these tl^ j tewest I works ; 7 1 7 7 I Yet 7 {these de-l 

A/.l A .-. I A .-. I A .-. IA .-.I A .-.I A .-J 
clare 7 I 
A .-. I 
7Tby I goodness beyond I thought I 7and | powerdi-l 
A .-. I A /. .-. .'. I A .'. I A .-. I A .'. I 
vine. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
A .■. I A .'. I A .-. I 
18 
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Speak 7 I jet I 7vdio|be9tean|te^7 I 7 jei 

A .-. [ A .-. I A .-. I A .-. 1 A .-. 1 A .-. I 
sons of j l^it, I 
A .-. I A .*. I 

Angek!] 7for l]rebe-|boldIum,l7&ndwitbls(Rig87 { 

A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. |a .-. .-. I A .-. I 
7 And :cbaral|s^pb(Hiies,l 7 7 jday without I night, 7 j 
A .-. I A .'. I A .-. .-. Ia .-.I A .-. .-. I A .-. I 
Circle his j throDe 1 7 re- [ joicing. I 7 7 I Ye in I 
a'.-. .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A ,-. I 
heaven! J "^ 7 I 
A ;■- I A .: [ 
7 On I earth. 7 j join 7 I all ye I creatures I 
A .-. I A .: 1 A .'. I A .-. I A .-. I 
7to ex- [ tol 7 I 
A .-. .-. I A .\ I 
Him I' first, 7 1 him I last, 7 1 bim j midst [ and without I 
A^'. I, A .-.I A.-.i A .--I A.-. I A .-. I A ' ;■. .'. | 

end. I 7 7 I 7 7 

A.-. I A .-. I A .-. I 
Fairest of I stars ! 7 I 7 7 1 last in the j train of I night 7 1 
A .-. .-. I A .-. I A /.I A .-. .-. I A .-. I A .•.) 

7 tf I better thou be-l long not to the I dawn,! 

A.-.I A .-. .-. .-. I A .-. .-. .-. 1 A .-. I 

Sure I pledge of [day, I 7that I' crown'st thelsmilingl 

A.-.I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .•. .-. I A .-. I 

mora 71 

A .'.I 

Widi thy I bt^ht 7 1 circlet, 1 7 7 j praise him in thy j 
A .-. I A ' .--I A .-. |a .-.I A .-. .-. .-. I 
qihere, 7 j 
A .-.1 
While 1 day ap I rises, I that sweet r hour of 
A .-. ] A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A 

prime. [771771 
A A |a /.Ia .-.1 
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Tboa I S«!T I 7 T I 7 of I Ais 7-1 great 7] Vorid I 
A .-. I A /. I A .■. Ia .-. I A .-.l A .-.[ A .-. I 

7 bodi I eye Ud I soul, 7 1 

7 Ac- j knoffledge I Um 7 ] d^ I greater > 1 7 7 1 aoiuid 

A .-. I A .-. I A .-.I A.'. I A .'. lA .:{ A 
Us I praige I 

Intliy e- I temal I course, 17 71 both wfaen tbou I climb'st,! 
A .'. .-. I A .-. I A .-. Ia .-J A .-. .-. I A .-.I 
And wheA I lugh 7 I noon bast j gam'd, 7 1 uid when 
A .-. ] A .-. I A .-. I A .-.I A -•. 
thou I lall'st. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
/. I A .■• I A .-. 1 A .■. I 

Moon ! 1 7 that I now I meet'st Ae I orient j sun, j ttOk | 
*A .-. |a .-. I A .-J A -■. Ia.-. .-. I A.-. I A .-. I 

7 Wth the Ifii'd 7 j stars, 7 1 (fix'd in their I ort) that i 
A .-. .-. I A .-.I A .-.I A .-. .-. I A .-.I 
ffieB!)7| 

7 And 1 7« 7 I fire I atlat | wandViiig I fires ! 1 7 ibit ] 
A .-. ! A .--l A .-J A .-. I A .-. I A .-. Ia ■•. I 
move 71 

A .-.I 

7 In I mystic I dance, j 7 7 1 not without I sWig ! [7 re- I 
A .-. I A .-. I A .-. Ia /.I A .'. .■- I A .-. Ia .'. I 
sound 7 1 

A .-J ■ 

His I praise, 1 7 who | out of j dai^ess I call'd 7 1 up 7 1 

A .■.! A .-. (A .-. 1 A .-. I A .', I A .-J A .'.I 
light 7 I 7 7 I 7 7 I 



JUr, 7 1 7 and ye I elements ! I 7 die I eldest ] Inrtb 7 1 

A .-.I A .-. .-. I A.-. .-. Ia .-. I A .-. I A /. I 
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7 Of I Nature's j vramh, I that in qua- 1 ternion I run 7 | 
A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .■' .-. I A .-. .-. I A .-. I 
7 Per- I petual l circle I 7 7 j muhifonD and I mix I 

7 And j nourish I all dungs, {let ^ourjcoaselessj change] 
A .-. ! A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .'. j 
Vary to our I great 7 I Maker I slill 7 j new 7 j 



praise. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
A .-. I A .-. I A .■- 1 
Ye 1 mists I 7 and I exha- I lations ! j 7 that I now I 

A.*.! A .-. I A .-. I A..-. I A .-. I A .■- I A.-. | 

rise 7 I 

A .-. I 
7 From I hill or I steaming I lake, 7 I dusky or | grey,| 
A .-, I A .-. I A .-. 1 A .-. I A .-. .-. I A.-. \ 

7 Till the I sun 7 I paint your j fleecy | skirts with i 



7 In I honor to the [ world's I great 7 [Author I rise ; 7j 

A •■. I A .-. .-. .-. I A .-.I A .-. 1 A .-. I A .-.1 

Whether to j deck mth I clouds 7 I 7 the un- I color'd j 

• . A .'. .-. i A .-. I A .-. I A .-. .'. I A .-. I 
sky, 7 I 
A .-. I 
7 Or I wet the 1 thirsty I earth with j fallmg I showers, 71 
A .-. I A .'. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .'.I 
"Rmng 17 orl falHug j 7 7 I still ad- I vance I 7 his | 
A .-. lA .-.I A .■• 1 A .'. I A .*. "I A .-. I A .". | 
prase. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 

His 1 praise, I 7 ye | winds 7 I 7 that bwn \ four 7 I 

A.'-l A .-. Ia .-. I A .-. I A .'. -■. I A .'.I 
quarters I bk)W, 7 I 
A .-. ! A .-.I 
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j^enthe { so&or I hnid! 7 I 7 and I ware yDur | ti^ Ti 

7 ye I pines 7 I 
A .-. I A .\\ 
7 WiA 1 erory 1 plant, I 7 '? I 7 in [ agn of | wotship, I 

A .-. I ■ A ,-. I A .-. I A .-.1 A .-. I A .-. I A .-. ! 

wave. 1771771 

A .-. I A /. I A .-.'l . 

Fountiuns ! 1 7 and ! ye tbat I waible I 7 as ye 1 flow, | 

A .-. 1a .-. [a .-. I A .-. I A .-. .-. I A.'. I 

7 Me- I lodious I munnurs, I I* 7 I warbling | 7 7 I 

A .■. I A .•. .-. I A .-. I A /. I A .'. I A .■- I 

tune his I praise. I 

A .-. i A .-. 1 
Jtia I voices I all ye I living ] souls. IT 7| 7 Ye I bitd^ 7 . 
A.'.l A .-. I A.-. I A .-. 1 A .-. lA.-.lA .-. | A .:] 
7 That I ^ging, I up to j heaven's I gate as- I cend, i 

A .-. 1 A .-. I A .-. I A .-. 1 A .-. 1 A .-. I 

Beat on your ] wii^ I and in your I notes 7 | his 7 I 

praise. 7 717 71 
A .-. |a .-.Ia .-.I 
Ye that in I waters j glide, | 7 and ! ye that I walk 7 1 . 
A .-. .-. 1 A .-. 1 A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-.I 

7 The I earth, I 7 and j stately I tread I 7 or I kmly j '' 

A .-. I A /. 1a .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I 

creep ! 7 I 

■ A .-.1 

' MTttDKis if j I be I alent, I mom 1 7 or I even, I 
A .-. .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. j 
7To j hillor I valley, I fountain « I fresh 7 1 shade, I 
A .-. i A /. 1 A .-. I A .-. .-. I A .-.I A .'. I 
7 7 j Made I vocal by my I »d^ 1 T and I taught 7 1 fab Tj 

A .'.1 A .-. I A /. .*. .-. I A .■. !a .■. 1 A .-.I A .'.i 
ptaise. i 7 7 I 7 7 I 
A .-. I A.'. A.*. I 

1B» 
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Hs3 lum-lTenall Lord! H '^ I 7 be I bounteous I sbU,] 

A.-. I A.-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. |a .-. I A .'. .'. 1 A.-. I 

7 To I give us I od^ I good ; 7 | and if the I night 7 ( 

A .•- I A .'. I A.*. I A .-. I £i .-. .:. I A .-.I 

7 Hare I gather'd I aught of j evil 17 tx eoa- i ceal'd 7 I 



r 



7 Kfl- I peree it, I 7 as I now I light 7 1 7 dis- j pels the I 

A .-. 1 A .-. I A .V I A .-. I A .-.Ia .-. 1 A .-. I 
dark. 17 7 17 7 1 



REVEIATIONS. 

CHAFTEK V. 

And they ! sang a | new I song, 7 1 saying {771 Tboa 
A .■- 1 A .'. I A .-. I A .*. I A .'. |a .-. 1 A 

art I worthy to j take the I book, I 7 and to I open the 1 

.-. I a'.-. .-. I A .-. ! A .'. I A .■- /. 1 A .-. .-. I 
seals thereof: I 7 7 I for thou wast I slain, I 7 and | hast 
A ,-. .■- I A .-. 1 A .•- .-. I A -■. ' A .-. 1 A 

re- j deemed us to | God I 7 by thy 1 blood 7 | out of i 



every I kindred, 1 7 and I toi^e, 1 7 and I people, I 7 and { 

A .■- I A .-. |a .-. I A .•. Ia /. I A .*. I A .-. [■ 

natioo > I 7 7 I and hast I made tis [ unto our I God 7 I 

kiD^and I priests : I 7 7 j and we shall I reign od thel 

A .-. I A .-. I A .-. j A .: /. I A /. .-. I 

eardi. I 7 7 | 7 7 And I be- I held, I 7 and 1 1 heard 

A .-. I A /. I A .-. I A ,'. .-. A .-. I A .-. .-. I A 
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the I vcHce of I manj j ODgels 1 round &• I bout the i throne,! 

.-. I A /. I A .-. I A .■- I A .-. 1 A .-. I A .-. I 

7 and the] beasts, | 7 and the I elders :j 7 7 i 7 and the i 

A .-. .-. I A .-.■ 1 A -■- .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. .-. I 
nurobei of them I 7 was I ten 7 I thousand I tunes j ten 7 | 
A .-. .-. .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A .-. I A /. I 
thousand, | ,7 and | thousands of | thousands } I 7 7 | 
A .-. 1 A .-. I A .-. .-, I A .-. . I A .'. I 
saying wiUi a I loud 1 vojce, 17 7 1 Worthy is the I Lamb 
A .-. .*. -•. ' A .-. ! A .*. I A .-. I A ■/. .*. .'.La 

diat vas I slain 7 1 7 to re- I ceive I power, I 7 and I 

.-. I A .-. I A .-. .-. I A .-. 1 A .-. ! A .-. I 

riches, I 7 and j wisdom, I 7 and I strength, I 7 and | 

A .-. I A .-. I A .■- I A .'. I A .-; [ A .-. I 

h(»)Or, [ 7 and I glory, I 7 and I blessing. I 7 7 | 7 7 [ , 

7 And I every I creature I which is m I heaven, | 
A .-. 1a .-. I A .-. 1 A .-. .-. I A .-. I 
and on the I earth, I 7 and I underthe j earth, | 7 and [ 
A .-. -•. I A .'. I A .-. J A .'. .-. ' A .-. } A .-. I 
such as arel 7 in the I sea, I 7 and I aU that are I in them, i 
A .-. .-. I A .-. .*. I A .'. I A .-. I A .*. .-. I A ■ .*. I 
beard I j saying, I "^ "^ I Blessing, I 7 and I honor, | 
A .■. I A .-. I A .*. I A .'. I A .-. I A .-. I 
7 and | gloiy-, 1 7 and I power, I be unto | him that 1 

atteth lupon the { throne, 7 1 and unto the i Lamb, 7 ■ 

A .-. |a .-. .-; I A .*. I A /. .-. .-. I A .-. | 
7 for I ever I 7 and I ever. 17 7 17 7 I 
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NINTH CHAPTER Of JOHH. 



And as ] Jesus | passed | bjr, 7 | 7 he | saw a | man 
trbich was | blind from his | birtfa. j 7 7 | 7 7 ] Andhis 
dis- I ctples I asked him, | saying, [ Master, | who did | 
aa, 7 I 7 this | man | 7 or bis | parents, ] that he was | 
bom 7 I bUnd ^ | 7 7 j 7 7 | Jesus | answered, | Neither 
hath this I man ] sinned j nor his | parents: [ 7 7 | but 
that the I works of | God | 7 shoukl be | made 7 | ma- 
nifest in him. | 7 7 | 7 7 [ I must | work the ] works 
of I him that | sent me, | while it is | day ; j 7 7 [ 
7 the I night j coraeth | 7 when | no 7 | man [ can 7 | 
work. 7*1 7 7 I 7 7 I 7 As I long | 7 as | I am in tbe j 
worid, 7 j I am -the I light | 7 of the | world. | 7 7 ( 
7 7 I When he had | thus 7 | spoken, | 7 he | spat on 
the I ground, 7 | 7 and | made { clay | 7 of the | spit- 
tle, I and he a- | nointed the | eyes 7 | 7 of the | 
blind I man | 7 with the | clay, 7 | 7 and | said unto 
him, I Go,7 | washmthe | poolof { Siloam, | 77|(which 
is, by m- | terpre-| tation, j Sent.) 7 7 ) 7 7 | 7 He | went 
hi* I way, | therefore, [ 7 and | washed, | 7 and ) 
came [ seeing, j 7 7 | 7 7 ( 

7 .The I ne^ghboors, | therefore, ] 7 and { they Tdiich ' 
be- I fore had | seen him, | that he was { blmd, | 7 7 | 
said, 7 I Is not | this 7 | he that [ sat and | begged ? j 
7 7 I 7 7 I Some | said, 7 | This | is ) he ; | 7 7 | 
others | said, 7 | He is | like him : | 7 7 | 7 but | he | 
8Ud, I 7 I ] am I he. I 7 7 I 7 7 I Therefore | said the; 
unto him, | 7 7 | How j were dime ] eyes,] opened? | 
7 7 I 7 7 I 7 He I answered and | said, | 7 A | man j 
7 that b t called | Jesus, { made | clay, { 7 and a- j 
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nointed mine | eyes, 7 | 7 and | said unlo me, | Go to 
the I pool of I Siloam, | 7 and | wash : 7 | 7 7 | 7 and 
I I went and | washed, [ 7 and I re- | ceired | sighL | 
7 7 I 7 7 I TheD | said they unto him, | 7 7 | Where | 
is he? I 7 7 I 7 He I said, 7 j 7 I I know not. | 7 7'| 
77| 

7 They j brought to the | Pharisees j him that a- | 
fore time | 7 was | blind. | 7 7 | And it was the ] sab- 
bath I day 7 | 7 when | Jesus j made the | elay, [ 
7 and [ opened his | eyes. | 7 7 | 7 7 | Then a- | gaio 
the I Pharisees [ also | asked him | how he had re- j 
ceived his | si^hu | 7 7 [ 7 He | said unto ] them, | 
7 He I put 7 I clay 7 | 7 upon mine | eyes, j 7 and I | 
washed | and do [ see. | 7 7 ] 7 7 | Therefore said | 
some of the | Pharisees, ) 7 Tins | man a | not of | 
God, I 7 be- I cause | 7 he | keepeth cot the | sab- 
bath I day. I 7 7 I Others j said, 7 I How can a | man 
that is a I sinner, | dosuch j miracles? | 7 7 | And there 
was I 7 a di- I vi^on a- j mong them. } 7 7 | 7 7 | 
7 They | say unto the | blind | man a- | gain, 7 | 7 7 | 
What I sayest j thou of bim ? | that he hath | opeaed thine | 
eyes ? 1 7 7 | 7 He I said, 7 | He is a | prophet. | 7 7 | 
771 

7 But the 1 Jews | did not be- 1 lieve con- | cemiog 
him I 7 that be | had been | blind, | 7 and re- |ceived 
his I s^ht, I 7 un- | til they [ called the | parents of ! bim 
that had re- | ceiyed liis | aght. | 7 7 | 7 And they | ask- 
ed them, I saying' 1 7 7 | _Is I this your | s<mi, | who ye | 
say I 7 was I bom I'blind? 7 | 7 7 | how | then 7 | doth 
he |now7 | see?,7 1 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 His 1 parents | answer- 
ed them I 7 and I said, I 7 7 I 7 We 1 know that | this is 
our I son, 7 1 and that he was | bom | blind : 7 | 7 -7 [ But 
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bf I what 7 I means I 7 he | now | awlh, | 7 we | know | 
not ; 7 1 7 OT I who batli | (^leiied his | eyes, | 7 we | koow 
not : I 7 7 I be is of I age, 7 | ask 7 | him, 7 | he shall | 
^eak fM him- I sdf. 7 I 7 7 I 7 7 I 

These | words 7 | spdke bis | parents, | 7 be- | cause 
they I feared the | Jews : | 7 7 | 7 (or the | Jews had a- | 
greed al- 1 ready, | that if | any tnan | 7 did con-j fessthat 
be was I Chiist, | be should be | put 7 | out of the ] 
syn^jc^e. | 7 7 | 7 7 | Therefore | said his | parents, ( 
be is (rf [ age, 7 i ask 7 I him. 7 | 7 7 | 7 7 1 

Then a- | gain 7 | called they the { man that was { 
bUnd, I 7 and I said, 7 | Give 7 | God the ] praise : | 
7 we ) know that \ this 7 { man 7 ] 7 b a | simier. ] 
7 7 I 7 T I 7 He I answered and | said, 7 | Whether be | 
be a I aimer or | no, 7 | T I | know not ; | 7 7 | oae | 
dnng I I know, ] 7that where- | as I | was 7 [ blind 7 j 
77 I iiow7| 7l|9ee. I 77| 7 7 ( Then 7 | said they | 
to him a- I gain, 7 | What | ^id he to thee M '^ "^ I 
How 7 I opened be dtioe | eyes ? | T 7 | 7 7 | 7 He | 
answered tbun, | 7 I have | told you al- | ready, I T and 
ye I did tmt I bear H ^ '^ I wherefore | would ye | bear 
it a- I gabi? |77|7WiD|ye|also|bebisdis-|(»- 
ples ? I 7 7 I 7 7 I Then they re- | vfled him, | 7 and [ 
said, I Tliou art j his dis- | cipk ; | 7 but | we are | 
Moses' dis- I ciples. | 7 7 | 7 7 j 7 We | know that | 
God 7 I spake unto | Moses :|77[asfor|lbis7|fel- 
low, I 7 we I know not from | whence he | is. [ 7 7 | 
7 7 ] 7 The I man j answered and |* said unto Uiem, | 
7 7 I Why, 7 I berem | 7 is a | marrellous | thing, | 
7 that ye | know not from | whence he | is, 7 ( 7 and | 
yet he hath [ opened mbe | eyes- | 7 7 | 7 7 | Now we ( 
bnowdiat | God 7 | bearethnot | anhers: [ 77 | but if | 
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any man | be a | worflupper of | God, 7 | 7 and | doedi 
hia I will, 7 { lum he | hearetb. | 7 7 j 7 7 j Since the | 
world be- j gan 7 | was it not | heard, | 7 that | any man [ 
opened the | eyes of | one that was | bom 7 | blind. 7 | 
7 7 I 7 If I thb I man were | not of | God, | 7 he could | 
do I notbiog. I 7 7 I 7 7 | 7 They | answered uid | sud 
UDto him, I 7 7 I Thou wast | alto- | gether { bom in | 
tills, j 7 and dost | thou | teach 7 | us ? | 7 7 | And they j 

, cast him | out. ] 7 7 | 7 7 | 

Jesus I heard that they had | casthim | out; 7 | 7 and 1 
when be had | found bim, | 7 he | said unto him, | 7 7 { 
Dost thou be- | lieve on the | Son of | God? | 7 7| 77 | 

■ 7 He I answered and | said, 7 (Wio | is be |Lord? |7 7 ( 
that 1 1 might be- 1 lieve on him ? j 7 7| 7 7 | 7 And | Je-. 
sus I said unto him, | 7 7 | Thou hast both | seen lum, | 
7 7 ! and it is I be that I talketh with tbee. I 7 7 1 7 7 | 
And be | said, 7 | Lord, | 7 I be- | lieve. | 7 7 ) And 
he 1 worshipped bim. | 7 7 | 77 [ 
7 And I Jesus | B»d,7 | 77 ( 7 For | judgment |7l.am| 
come into this | world : | 7 7 | 7 that | they which ] see| 
not, j might 7 I see ; 7 [ and that [ they which | see, 7 | 
might be| made | blind. | 7 7 [ 7 T| 7 And | some of the j 
Pharisees i7nrluchwere {with him | heard these | words, | 
T and I said unto him | 7 7 j 7 Are | we | blind | also i 
I 77 I 77 I Jesus I said unto them, | 77 | If ye were { 
bfind, 7 I 7 7 I ye sbimM have |-no7|^:|77|7but 
I now ye I say, 7 I 7 We 1 see ; I 7 7 I Therefiwe | 
7 your I sin re- I midneth. | 7 7 j 7 7 | 
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SPEECH or THE E&BL OF CHATHAM, ON THE SUBJECT 
OF EHPLOTING INDIANS TO FtOHT AfillNST THE AHEB- 
ICANS. 

I I cannot, ] 7 my | Lorda, 7 | 7 I ] will not, | join in 
con- I gratu- 1 lalion | on mis- 1 fortune [ 7 and da- \ grace.] 
7 7 I 7 7 I This | 7 my | lords, 7 1 7 is a | perilous 1 7 and 
tre- I mendous | moment; | 7 7 | 7 it b | not a | time for | 
adu- I knon : | 7 7 | 7 the | smoothness of | flattery | can- 
not I save us I 7 in this | rugged and | awfiil | crias. | 7 7 | 
77 I 7ltis I now I necessafy | 7 to in- 1 struct the | thnmej 
7 in the | language of 1 truth. |7 7 | 77 | 7 We | must, 7 | • 
7 if I pos^ble, I 7 dis- | pel the de- | lusion end | darkness | 
7 which en- ] velope it ; | and dis- | play, T | 7 in its | 
full I danger | 7 and | genuine | colors, | 7 the | ruin | 
7 n^ich'is j brought to our | doors. { 7 7 | 7 7 | Can | 
ministers | still pre- 1 sume to ex- | pect sup- | port 7 | 
in their in- | fatu- | ation ? | 7 T ] 7 Can | Parliament | 

7 he jso I dead to its | dignity and | du^, | 7 as to | ^ve 
its sup- I port 7 I 7 to I measures | thus oh- | truded 
and I forced up- 1 on ilf | 7 7 | Measures, ] 7 my | 
lords, 7 I which hare re- 1 duced this | late ] flourishing 

1 empire | 7 to { scorn and con- | tempt? I "^ '^ I ^^ I 
yesterday, | 7 and | England { might have { stood against 
the I world j | 7 7 { now; 7 | none so | poor | 7 as to | 
do her | reverence ! | 7 7 | 7 The | people, | (whom we 
at I first de- | spised as ] rebels, | 7 but | whom we | now 
ac- I knowledge as | enemies,) | T are a- | belted a- ] 
gainst us, { 7 sup- | plied with [ every { military | store, 

I 7 their | interest con- | suited, | 7 and their am- |'bas- 
sodora I enter- [ tained | 7 by our in- ] veterate | enemy ; 
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I 7 7 j 7 and ] ministers { do not, | 7 and | dare not, | 
inter- 1 pose 7with j dignitjr | 7 or ef- ] ftct. | 7 7 ] 7 7 | 
7 The I desperate | state of our | amiy a- | broad | 7 is id 
I part 7 I known. | 7 7 | 7 7 | No man | 7 more | ia^afy 
es- I teems and \ honors the | English | troops | 7 than 
] I do : I 7 7 I 7 1 1 know their | virtues | 7 and their | 
valor ; I 7 7 I 7 I | know tbey can a- | chiere 7 | any- 
thing I but im- I poan- | bilities ; | 7 7 | and I | know | 
that the | conquest of [ English A- { merica ] is an im- 
I p08»> I bili^. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 7 You [ cannot, | 7 mjr | 
Lords, I 7 you | can- ) not 7 | conquer A- | merica. | 
7 7 I 7 7 I What is your | present j situ- | ation | there ? 
I 7 7 I 7 We I do not I know the | worst : | 7 7 | but 
we I know that in | three | campaigns | 7 we have | 
done I nothing ] 7 and [ su&red ] much. 7 | 7 7 | 7 T 
I You may | swell every ex- ] pense, | 7 ac- | cumulate 
I flveiy aa- | sistance, | 7 and ex- | tend your { traffic 
j 7 to the { shambles of | every | German | despot; [ 
77|yourat- | tempts7 ) 7will | be for- | ever | vainand 
1 impotent; | 7 7 | doubly [ so 7 | 7 in- | deed, 7 | 
from tins I merce- ) nary | dd | 7 on f which you re- | 
ly ; 7 I 7 7 I for it I irritates, | 7 to an m- | curable ib- \ 
sentment, | 7 the | minds of your I adversariea, i 7 to I 
over- I run them I vrith the I mercenary I sons of | rapine 
and I plunder, I 7 de- I voting I them and tbeir pos- | 
sessions I 7 to the ra- I paci^ of | hireling | ouel^. I 
77|77l 

But I 7 my I Lords, | who is the | man, 7 | that in ad- 
I dition 17to the dis- | graces and | mischiefs of the | war, 
I T has I dared to I authorize I 7 and as- I sociate to our 
I arms, I 7 the I tomahawk | 7 and I scalping I knife of 
dM I sBv^? I 7 7 I 7 to I call mto I civilized al- 1 liance, 
19 
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I 7 the i wild and in- | human in- 1 habitants | 7 of die | 
woods f I 7 7(7 Ks j delegate | 7 to the j merciless | Indian, 

1 7 the de- I fence of d\s- \ puted I rights, | 7 and to | 
wage the j horrors of his | barbarous | war — 7 a- | gainst 
our I brethren? | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 My ] Lords, | these e- | 
normities | cry a- | loud | 7 for re- 1 dress and j punish- 
ment. I 7 7 I But my [ Lords | 7 this | barbarous ] mea- 
sure [ has been de- | fended, | 7 7 | not | only on the | 
principles of | policy | 7 and ne- | cess^,'] 7 but | also 
on I those of mo- | rality ; | 7 7 | " for it is | perfectly 
al- I lowable," | says | Lord \ Suffi)lk, | 7 "to | use | all 
the [ means | 7 which | God and [ Nature | 7 have [ put 
into our | hands." | 7 7 | 7 7 | I am as- | tonished, | 7 I 
am I shocked, | 7 to I hear such I principles con- 1 fess- 
ed ; I 7 7 I 7 to I hear Uiem a- I vowed in [ this I house, I 
or in I this I country. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 My 1 Lords j 7 1 1 did 
not in- { tend to en- \ croach so [ much 7 | 7 on your at- 
tention , I 7 7 I but I I cannot re- | press my | indig- | na- 
tion I 7 7 I 7 I I feel my- | self im- { pelled to | speak. | 
7 7 I 7 7 I 7 My I Lords | 7 we are j called upon | 7 as [ 
members d* this | house, | 7 as { men, 7 { 7 as | Chris- 
bans, { 7 to pro- I test against { 7 such | horrible bar- j 
barity! ) 7 7 [ 7 7 | "That | God and | nature | 7have | 
put into our | hands!" | 7 7 | What i-} deas of | God and | 
nature, | that | noble | Lord may | enter- [ tain, | 7 1 1 
know not ; I 7 7 I but 1 1 know that [ such de- | testable | 
principles | 7 are | equally ah- ] horrent | 7 to re- 1 Bgffli j 
7 and hu- I manity. | 7 7 | 7 7 | What 7 | 7 to at- | tri- 
bute the I sacred j sanction | 7 of } God and [ nature [ 7 to 
the { massacres | 7 of the { Indian | scalping { knife ! j 7 to 
the I savage,| torturing! "^^^^ I murdering {7 bis un- | hap- 
py I victiiDS ! I 7 7 I 7 7 I Such | notions | shock 7 1 every 
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I sentiment of [ honor. | 7 7 [ 7 7 | These a- 1 bominable [ 
principles, | 7 and this ]more a- | bomidiible a- | vowal of 
I them, I 7 de- | mand the | most de- | eisive | indig-' | na- 
tion. I 7 7 I 7 7 1 7 1 1 call upon 1 that | right 7 | reverend, 
|7aQd I this most | learned | Bench, | 7 to | vindicate |7the 
re- I ligion of their | God 7 | 7 to sup- [ port the | justice 
of their [ country. | 7 7 | 7 7 [ 7 1 j call upon the | Bishops 
I 7 to I inter- | pose tiie un- | sullied [ ssnctity of iheir j 
lawn, ] 7 7 I upon the | Judges | 7 to | inter- [ pose the | 
purity of their | ermine, | 7 to | save us from | this pol- j 
lution. j 7 7 I 7 7 I 7 1 1 call upon the | honor of your | 
lordships, | 7 to | reverence the | dignity of your | ances- 
tors I and to main- | tain your | own. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 1 1 call 
upon the | spirit | 7 and'hu- | manity |7of my | country, | 
7 to I vindicate the | national | character. | 7 7 | 7 7 1 1 in- 
I voke the | Genius of the { British | coosti- { tution. | 7 7 | 
7 7 I From the | tapestry | 7 ftat a- 1 doms | these | walls, 
I 7 the im- I mortal [ ancestor }7of this |nohle| lord [frowns 
with I indig- 1 nation { 7 at the dis- ] grace of his | countiy. | 
7 7 I 7 7 I 7 In I Tain did | he de- | fend the | liberty, | 
7 and es- I tablish the re- | ligion of | Britain, | 7 a- | 
gainst the | tyranny of | Rome, | if these | worse than | 
Popish I cruelties, | 7 and in- ] quisi- ] torial | practices, | 
are en- | dured a- | mong us. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 To | send 
forth the { merciless | Indian, | 7 7 | thirsting for | blood ! 7 1 
7 a- I gainst | whom ? | 7 7 | your | protestant ] brethren t [ 
7 7 I 7 to I lay 7 I waste their ] country, | 7 to 
I desolate their | dwellings, | 7 and ex- | tirpate their | 
race and j name, | 7 by tiie | aid and | instrumen- | tality 
of I these un- | govemahte \ savages ! | 7 7 | 7 7 | Spain 
can I no | longer | boast | 7 pre- | eminCDCe | 7 in bar- | 
barity. ] 7 7 I 7 7 I She 1 armed herself 7 ] with | Mood 
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hounds I ? to ex- I tirpate the { wretebed | natives of | 
Mexico } I 7 "l* I Ve, | more | ruthlesa | loose those | bru- 
tal I warriors | '' &- | gainst our \ countiTinen {7 in A- | 
merica, | 7 eo- | deared to us | 7 by | every | tie | 7 that 
can I saoctify hu- | manity. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 1 1 solemnly | 
call upon your | lordships, | and upon | every | order of [ 
men in the | State, j 7 to | stamp upon | this 7 | infamous 
pro- I cedure 1 1 the in- | deUble | stigma 1 7 of the [ pub- 
Uc ab- I borrence. ] 7 7 | 7 7 | More par- | ticularly, | 7 1 
I call upon the | venerable | prelates | 7 of our re- | ligion, 
I 7 to I do a- I way this i- | niquity : | 7 7 | let them per- 1 
form s his- 1 tration | 7 to | purify the | country | 7 from 
tbb I deep 7 | 7 end | deadly | un. | 7 7 [ 7 7 | 

7 My I Lords, 7 | 7 I am | old | 7 and | weak, | 7 and 
at I present | 7 un- 1 able to | say | more ; I 7 7 | but my j 
feefingg and — indig- | aaticHi I 7 were | too I strong to | 
have al- | lowed me to | say | less. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 I | 
could not have ] slept 7 | thb 7 | nigbt | in my | bed, | 
7 nor I even re- | posed my | head | upon my ] pillow, [ 
7 with- I out 7j giring j vent to my | stedfast ab- 1 horrence 
[ 7 of I such e- I normous | 7 and pre- [ posterous | prin- 
ciplea. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 



OM THE BEING Or A. GOD. 

Toung. 

7 Re- 1 tire ; 7 I 7 the ] world 7 1 shut 7" | out; 7 ) 7 thy | 

thoughts I call | home : | 
7 I- I ma^- I nation's | aiiy | wing 7 1 7 re- j press ; 7|7 7| 
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Lock up ibj I senses ; | 7 7 { let no | pasaon | stir ; 7 | 
Wake I all to I reaaon : | 7 7 | 7 let | ber 7 | reign a- 1 

lone ; 7 | 
7 7 j Then 7 | 7 in thy | soul's | deep 7 | silence, 1 7 and 

the I depth 7 | 
7 Of I nature's | silence, | 7 7 | midnight, | 7 7 [ thus in- 1 

quire, 7 | 
7 As 1 1 have | done ; 7 j and shall in- 1 qpire no | more. [ 

7 7 I 77| 
7 In I nature's I channel { thus the | questions|ruD.|77{7 7J 
" What I am I ? I 7 and from | whence ? | 7 7 | 7 I | no- 
thing I know, 7 1 
But that 1 1 am ; I 7 7 { 7 and I since I | am, | 7 con- | 

elude 7 I 
Something e- 1 temal : | 7 7 | bad there | e'er been | 

nought, I 
' Nought i still had I been : | 7 e- 1 temal I 7 there | must [ 

be. 7 I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
7 But [ what e- j temal ? | ' "^ I ^^y "« I human | 

race ? | 7 7 I 
7 And I Adam's | ancestors | 7 with- j out an ) end ? 7 { 

7 7 I 7 7 I 
That's I hard to be con- | ceired ; 7 | 7 since | every | 

fink 7 I 
7 Of I that I long 7 | chained sue- | cession | 7 is | so 7 j 

frail; 7 t 
7 Can I eveiy | part de- ( pend, 7 | 7 and | not the j 

whole ? I ''"^ I 
7 Yet I grant it | true ; 7 | new | difficulties | rise ; 7 | 
7 I'm j still I quite 7 ) out at ) sea : 7 | 7 nor | see the | 

shore. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 

19* 
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Whence j earth, 7 | 7 and | these | iwight | orbs ? 7 | 

7 £- I temal { too? | 7 7 | 
7 7 I Grant | matter | 7 was e- | temal ; [ 7 7 | still 

these I orbs 7 | 
7 Would I want some | other ] father J | 7 7 | much de- ] 

sign 7 I 
7 Is I seea in | all their | motions, | 7 7 | all their 

makes ; J '^ 7 | 
7De- |agn | 7 im- 1 pliesin- 1 telligence | 7 and | art 7(7 7 | 
That 7 I can't be j from them- [ selves | 7 or | man ; 7 | 

..that 7 I art 7 | 
Man I scarce can | compre- | bend, 7 j 7 could | man | 

7 be- I stowf 7 I 
7. And I nothing | greater j yet al- { low'd | 7 than | 

man, 7 | 7 7 | 
Who, I moUon, | 7 7 1 foreign to tbe | smallest Igrain, | 
Shot through I vast 7 | masses I 7ofe-|normou3| weight?7| 
7 7 I Who i bid 7 I brute 7 [ matter's | restive | lump as-| 

sume 7 I 
7 Such I various | forms, 7 | 7 and | gave it { wings to | 

fly?l7 7| 
Has I matter | innate | motion? | 7 7 | then 7 | each 7 | 

atom, I 
7 As- I serting its in- J disputable | right 7 | 
7 To j dance, 1 7 would | form an | universe of I dust : 7 | 
7 Has I matter | none ? | 7 7 | Then 7 | whence those | 

glorious I forms | 
7 And I boundless j flights, 7 | 7 from | shapeless I 7 and 

re- I posed ? | 7 7 | 
7 Has I matter | more than | motion? j has it | thought, | 
Judgment and | genius ? | 7 7 | Is it | deeply | learned | 
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7 In j inathe- | matics? | 77 | Has it | framed | such 1 1 

laws, I 
Which but to | guess 7 | 7 a | Newton | made im- | 

mortal? | 
7 If I so, 7 I bow 7 j each 7 | sage | atom | laughs at { 

me, 7 I 
7 Who I think a | clod in- | ferior | 7 to a | man ! 7 | 
7 If I an to I form ; [ 7 and | counsel to con- 1 duct ; 7 | 
7 Re- I ^des not | 7 in [ each 7 | hlock ; 7 | 7 a j God- 
head I reigns. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
Giant 7 1 then 7|7 in-{ visible 1 7 e- | temal{mind; j7 7 | 
That I granted, | all is | solved | 7 7 | But 7 | granting | 

that 7 I 
Draw I not | o'er me | 7 a still | darker | cloud ? 7 | 
Grant I not | that 7 | which I can | ne'er | con- | 

ceive ? ] 7 T | 
7 A I Being | without | ori^ I "^ oi" I end ! | 7 7 | 7 7 1 
Hail I human | liberty ! | 7 there [ is no [ God! 7 | 
7 Yet I why? 7 | 7 on | either | scheme | that 7 | knot 

sub- I sists ; 7 I 
7 Sub- I astit I must, 7 | 7 in [ God, 7 | 7 or | human | 

race: 
If in the [ last, 7 | 7 how | many | knots be- | ^de, 7 | 
7 In- ! dissoluble | aU? | 7 7 | 7 7 | Why | choose it j 

there, 7 | 
Where | chosen | still sub- | sist 7 | ten | thousand | 

more ? | 7 7 | 
7 Re- I ject it, | where | that | chosen | 7 7 1 all the | 

rest 7 I 
7 I^ I persed | leave | reastm's | whole bo- 1 rizoa | 

clear ? I 7 7 I 
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This is not | reason's | (fictate, | 7 7 | reason | says 7 | 
Oioose with die | side 7 [ 7 where | one 7 1 groiD | turns 

the 1 scale ; | 7 7 | 
. 7 What I vast pre- | ponderance | 7 is | here t | "'^ "^ I 

7 can I rea^cm | 
7 With I louder | voice ex- | claim | 7 Be- | iieve a | 

God?7 I 77 I 
7 And I reason | heard | 7 is tlie | sole | mark of j 

man. 7 | 7 7 | 
What I things | 7 im- | posahle | 7 must | man | think [ 

true, 7 I 
7 On I any j other | system ! | 7 7 j 7 and | how 7 | 

strange | 
7 To I disbe- | Iieve | 7 through | mere ere- | du- 

lity!"J77l77[ 
If 7 I 7 in I this I chain | 7 Lo- | renzo | finds | no 7 | 

flaw, 7 I 
Let it for- | ever ] bind him | 7 to be- | lief. ) 7 7 | 
7 And I where the | link | '^ in | which a | flaw he | 

6nds?l 7 7 1 
And 7 I if a I God there | is, 7 [ that | God | how | 

great ! | 7 7 | 7 7 ] 



THE OKATE. 

Montgomery. 

Then is a | calm 7 | for I those who | weep, 7 | 7 7 | 
7 A I rest 7 1 7 for I weary | pilgrims | found, 7 | 
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7 They | softly | lie, 7 [ 7 and | sweetly sleep, 7 | 
Low in the ground. ] 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 The I storm [ 7 that j wrecks the | winteiy j sky 7 | 
No I more dis- | turbs 7 j iheir | deep re- | pose, 7 | 
T Than | summer | eveobg's | latest | sigh 7 | 7 7 | 

7 That I shuts I 7 the I rose. 7 1 7 7 1 7 7 ( 

7 I I long to I lay I 7 this | painful | head 7 | 

7 And j achmg | bean 7 | 7 be- j neath the | soil, 7 | 

7 To I slumber in that { dreamless | bed 7 | 

7 From I all I 7 my I toil. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 

7 Fm I misery | 7 7 1 stole me | 7 at my | birth 7 | 
7 And I cast me | helpless | 7 on the | wild : 7 | 7 7 | 
7 I I perish ; I 7 7 I O my I mother | earth 7 | 

Take | home 1 7 tby | child, j 7 7 | 7 7 | 

Od thy I dear | lap 7 | these | hmbs re- j clined, 7 | 
7 Shall I gently] 77 [ moulder 1 7 into [ diee; 7 j 
7 Nor I leaFe | one | wretched [ trace be- | hind, 7 ( 

7 7|7Re-|sembIing|me.7|77|77[ 

Hark ! 7 | 7 a | strange | sound | 7 af- | fi^ghts mine 

earj7|77| 
7 My i pulse, | 7 my j braht | runs | wild, j 7 1 1 rare : T { 

7 7| Ah!|whoart|thouwbose|ToiceI!hear?7|77|7 7[ 
I am the I Grave ! | 7 7 | 7 7 ( 

7 The I Grave 7 | 7 (that j never | spake be- | fore, 7 | 
7 Hath I found at | length a | tongue | 7 to | chide : 7 | 
O I listen ! { 7 7 1 1 will | speak no | mwe : | 

7 7 1 7 Be I silent, | Pride. | 7 7 1 7 7 I 
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Art thou a|wretch,7 | 7 of | hope | 7 for- | lorn, 7 | 
7 The I victim \ 7 of cod- | sumiog ( care ? 7 1 7 7 | 
Is thy dis- I tracted | conscience | tora 7 | 

7 By I fell de- [ spair ? | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 Do I foul mis- I deeds 7 | 7of | former | times 7 | 
Wring with re- j morse thy | guil^ | breast ? | 
.7 And I ghosts | 7 of | unfor- | ^ven | crimes | 
Murder ihy 1 rest? | 77 ] 77 | 

Lash'd by the [ furies | 7 of the | mind, 7 | 

7 From I wrath and | vengeance | 7 would'st thou | 

flee ? 7 I 7 7 I 
Ah! I think not, | hope not, | fool,7 | 7 to | 6nd 7 | 

7 A I friend | 7 in | me. 7 | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 By I all the I terrors of the | tomh, 7 | 

7 Be- 1 yond the | power of | tongue | 7 to | tell 7 | 

7 By the I dread | secrets of my | womb 7 | 

7 By I death | 7 and | hell ? | 

7 I I charge thee | live? | 7 re- | pent and { pray; 7 | 

7 In I dost thine | infamy de- | plore ; 7 | 

7 There | yet is | mercy ; | 7 7 i go thy | way 7 1 

7 And |an7 | 7no | more. |77 [ 7 7] 

7 What I e'er thy | lot 7 [ 7 who | e'er thou | be, 7 ] 
7 Con- I fess thy | folly, | 7 7 | kiss the ] rod, 7 | 
And in thy ( chastening 1 sorrows | see | 

7The|handl 7of | God.7|7 7)77 | 

7 A ] bruised | reed 7 | 7 he | will not | break ; 7 | 7 7 | 
7 Af- I fiictions | all his | children ] feel; 7 | 7 7 | 
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7 He I wounds them | 7 for his | mercy's 1 sake, 7 | 

7 He I wounds I 7 to | heal! 17 7)7 7 1 

Humbled be- | neath his { mighty | hand, 7 | 
Prostrate | 7 hb | Providence a- | dore : | 
7 'Tis I done ! 7 | 7 a- | rise ! 7 | 7 7 | He ( bids thee | 
stand, 7 | 

7Tor&Ul 7 uo I more. I 77 |77| 

Now I traveller in the 1 vale of | tears ! ] 
7 To I realms of ever- | lasting- j light 7 | 
7 Through ] time's | dark | wilderness | 7 of | years, 7 
7 Pur- 1 sue I 7 thy I flight. 7|77}77| 

7 There ] is 7 | 7 a ] calm for [ those who j weep, 7 | 
7 A I rest 7 1 7 for I weary | pilgrims | found ; | 
7 7 I 7 And I while the j mouljiering { ashes { sleep 7 | 
Low in the | ground ; | 

7 The |soul717(of|origin|7di-| vine 7 | 
God's { glorious I image,) I 7 7 | freed from | clay 7 | 
7 In I heaven's | 7 e- ] temal \ sphere shall | shine 7 ] 
7 A I star I 7 of I day ! I 7 7 I 7 7 I 

7 The I sun I is but a I spark of ] fire, 7 | 7 7 1 
• 7 A I tranaent | meteor | 7 in the | sky, 7 | 7 7 | 
7 The I soul | 7 im- | mortal | 7 as its | sire 7 [ 

7 7 I ShaU I never | die. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
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THC rOFLAB TIEU). 

Coveper. 
7 The I pedlars are ] fell'd, | 7 7 | fare | well | Ttotbej 

sbade, 7 ( 
7 And the | whispenDg | aound of the | cool | colo- | 

nade ; 7 [ 
7 7 I 7 The I vinds [ play no | longer | 7 uid | sii^ in | 

the leaves, | 
7 Nor [ Ouse [ 7 on bis | bosom | 7 their | image | 7 

re- I ceives. | 7 7 | 77 | 

Twelve | years | 7 have e- | lapsed, 7 | once I | last 7 [ 

took a [ view 7 | 
7 Of my I favoiite | field, 7 [ 7 and the | bank where 

they I grew J 7 | ' 
7 And I now in the | grass | 7 be- | hold they are | 

laid, 7 I 
7 And the | tree | 7 is n^ | seat, 7 | 7 that | once 7 | 

lent me a | shade. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 The I Blackbird | 7 has | fled to an- | other re- | 

treat, 7 | 
Where the | hazels | 7 af- ) ford him a | screen fixHD * 

the I hett, 7 | 
7 And the | scene | 7 where bis | melody | charm'd me 

be- { fore, 7 | 
7 Re- I sounds I 7 with his | sweet | flowing f ditty { 

7 no I more. 7 ) 7 7 j 7 7 | 

Myl furtive | years 1 7 are { all | hasting a- [ way,7 1 7 7 | 
7 And I I must ere | long 7 | lie as | lowly as | diqr, 7 [ 
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7 Wiib a I turf on 1117 ] breast, 7 ) 7 and a'] sbwe at 

my I bead, 7 f 
Ere an- | otber such | giove | 7 shall a- | rise in id | 

stead. 7 I 7 7 I 7 7 I 

7 Tiaa. \ sight to en- | gage me | 7if | any thii^|caD| 
7 To { muse j 7 on the | perishing | nature of ) 

man ; 7 I 7 7 ] 
Thougb bis I bfe 7 I be a I dream, 7 [ 7 bis en- | joy 

menis, | 7 1 | see, 7 | 
7 Have a | being j less 7 [ durable | 7 7 | even ] 7 than 

I be. 7 I 7 7 I 7 7 I 



THE BOSE. 

Cooper. 

7 The I rose had been | wasb'd, 7 | just 7 | wash'd in 1 1 

shower, 7 | 
7 Whicb I Mary to | Anna | 7 con- | vey'd ; 7 ] 7 7 [ 
7 Tbe I plentiful | moisture | 7 en- | cumbered the | 

flower, 7 1 
7 And I weigb'd diwn I 7 its 1 beautifiil | head.| 7 7| 
7 Tbe I cup was all | fill'd 7 1 and the | leaves were 

all I wet, 7 I 
7 And it I seem'd to a | fencifiil [ view 7 | 
7 To I weep for tbe | buds 7 \ it had | left m± re- | 

gret7| 
On the I fiourishmg | bush I ^ where it I grew. | 7 7|7 7| 
20 
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1 1 bMt% 1 sMied it I 7 tm- I fit nit I was? I 
7 For a | nos^j, | 7 so i dripping and | diowii'd [7 7| 
7 And I swin^ng it | mdtiy, \ too | rude^ a- | ks ! 7 | 
71 j aiapp'dit | 7it | fell I 7lothe 1 ground. ) 77|77 | 
7 And I sqcb 7 | I ex- | cltum'd | 7 is ifie | pitiless | 

pan,|77| 
Some 7 ) aa ly the I delicate { mind ; I 
7 Re- I gardlegs | 7 of 1 wringing and | breakii^ a | 

heart | 
Al- I ready to I sorrow re- 1 ^'d. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
7 Tlus I elegant j Rose, | 7 had 1 | shaken it ) less, | 
Might haye | bloom'd with its | owner a ] while ; | 
7 And the | tear that is | wiped | 7 with a | little ad- | 

dress, 7 | 
Maybe | follow'd 1 7per-lhaps7 17by a| smile. | 7 7| 77 1 



PAJUBLE or THE FBODIQUr SOK. 

Luke XV. 

7 And I Jesus | said, | 7 A | certain | man | 7 had j 
two j sons : I 7 7 I 7 And the | younger of them | said 
to his I father, I 7 7 | Father, | pve me the | portion 
of I goods I 7 diat I falleth to rae. | 7 7 | And be di- | 
nded unto them | 7 his | hvmg. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 Aitd j not 7 I many | days | after | 7 the | young- 
er ] son 7 I gadiered | all to- | gether, | 7 and | took 
tus ] journey ) into a | far | country, | 7 and | there 7 j 
wasted his | subsbuce | 7 with | riotous [ livmg. | 7 7 | 
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7 7 I 7 And I iriMn he had I ^ent 7 I al), f T there »- 1 
rose a I migh^ | fonune | 7 id | tbat | land : | 7 7 1 And 
he be- I gao to be in I want 7 j 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 And he | 
went and | joined fauiudf | 7 to a j dtizen | 7 of that | 
cotmtty : I 7 7 I 7 and | he | smt him | into his | fields | 
7 to I feed 7 | swtoe. | 7 7 | 7 7 | And he would | foin 
have I filled himself | T with the j husks that the [ swine 
did I eat : 7 I 7 7 I 7 but I no 7 I man { gave unto turn. [ 
7 7 I 7 7 I 7 And | when he | came to | himself, I 7 he | 
sud, 7 I 7 7 I How many | hired | servants oi my liar 
ther's I bare ' bread fr- 1 oougb | 7 and to I ^lare, | 7 and 
I 1 1 perish with | hunger !|7'7|77|Ivilla-|rise|7 
aod I go to m; I father, | 7 and will | say unto him, | 7 7 | 
Fadier, I 7 I have | anned against | heaven, | 7 and be- 1 
fiwe j tbee, 7 1 7 and am | no 7 | mue | worUiy to be | 
called thy i son: | 1 T | make me as | ime of thy | hired | 
servasls. | 7 7 | 7 7 I 7 And I he a- | rose, 1 7 and | came 
to bis i fether. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 But I when he was ] yet | 7 a ] great | way [ off, | 
7 Us I father | saw him, | 7 and | bad com- | passion, | 
7 and | ran, | 7 and | fell cm his | neck, { 7 and [ kissed 
him. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 7 Aod the | bob ] said unto hira, | 7 7 ) 
Father, | 7 I have [ sinned i^unst | heaven, | 7 and in | 
thy 7 I sight, | 7 and am | tx> 7 | more | worthy to be | 
called thy | son. 7 j 7 7 j 7 7 ] But the [ iaihvr | said to 
bblservants, [ 7 7 | Bring forth | 7the \ best 7 | robe, 7 j 
7 and I put it I ou hun ; | 7 7 | 7 and | put a | ring on his | 
hand, 7 I 7 and I shoes on his | feet : 7 | 7 7 | 7 and | 
Mng 7 I hither the [ fotted ] calf, | 7 and | kill h; | 7 7 | 
7 and I let us I eat 7 I 7 and be | merry : | 7 7 [ 7 For | 
tins my I son I 7 was [ dead, 7 | and is a- | live a- | 
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gain ; I 7 7 I he was I lost, { 7 and is I found. I 7 7 [ And 
tiiey be- j gan to be | many. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

Now bis I elder | sod 7 | was in the { field : { 7 7 ) And 
as be I came and | drew 7 | nigh to the | honse, i 7 he | 
beard | mudc and | dancing. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 And be | 
called I one of the | servants | 7 and | asked | 7 what | 
these I things | meant. | 7 7 |. 7 *■ | 7 And he | said un- 
to him, I 7 Thy | brother is | come ; | 7 7 | 7 and tl^ | 
father \i hath | killed the | fatted | calf,7 | 7 be- | cause he 
hath re- \ ceived hun j safe and ] sound. [ 7 7 | 7 7 | 
And he was | angry, | 7 and | would not | go | in : [ 7 7 | 
therefore { came bis [ father | out, 7 | 7 and m- | treated 
bim. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 7 And he | answering | said to his | ft- 
tber, I 7 7 I Lo these | many | years 7 | 7 do | I | serve 
tbee, I 7 7 I neither trans- [ gressed I at | any [ tune { 
7 thy com- | mandment ; | 7 7 | 7 and | yet thou | never | 
gavest I me a I kid, 7 | that I might | make | merry with 
my I friends : [ 7 7 { But as | soon as | this thy | son | 
7 was I come, 7 | which hath Ae- \ voured thy | living 
with { harbts, | thou hast | killed for | him ] 7the | fatted } 
calf. I 7 7 I 7 7 1 7 And be I said unto him, I 7 7 I Son, 7 | 
thou art | ever ] with me, [ 7 and | all that 1 1 have is | 
thme. I 7 7 I 7 7 I It was | meet that | we should make | 
meny, | 7 and be | glad : | 7 7 1 7 for | this thy | broths | 
7 was I dead | 7 and is a- | live a- | gam ; | 7 and vras | 
Jost, I 7 and is I found. | 7 7 | 7 7 [ 
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FSUJt C3CXX1X. 

O t Lord, 7 I thou bast | searched me, | 7 and | 
koowD me. I 7 7 1 7 7 I 7 Thou | knowestmy | down ] 
aXdag I 7 and mine | up 7 | rising, | 7 thou | under- \ 
standest my | thoughts 17a-|&r| off. 7|77|77 j 
Thou I compassest my | path, 7 | 7 and my 1 lying | 
down, 7 I and art ac- | quainted with | all my | ways. |7 
7 I For there is | not a | word in my 1 tongue, | 7 but | 
lo, 7 I 7 I Lord I then 7 | knowestit | alto- I gether. I 
7 7 I 7 7 i Thou hast be- | set me | 7 be- | hjnd and 
be-. I fore, 7 | 7 and | laid thine [ band upon me. [ 7 7 [ 
7 7 I Such 7 I knowledge is | too | wonderiiil for I me : | 
7 7 I it is I high 7 I 7 I I cannot at- | tain unto iu | 7 7| 
77 I Whithershalll I go 7 ] 7 from thy | spirit ? 1 7 7 | 7 
or ( whither shall I [ flee from thy [ presence ? | 7 7 | 
7 7 I If I as- I cend 7 | up into I heaven, | 7 7 | tbou 
art I there : | 7 7 | if 1 1 make my | bed m | hell [ 7 be- 
I bold, 7 t thou art | there. | 7 7 | 7 7 | If 1 1 take the [ 
wings of the | roommg | ^ and I dwell m the | utter- 
most I parts of the I eea : 7 | 7 7 | Even ] there | 7 shall | 
thy 7 I hand 7 | lead me, | 7 and thy i right 7 | hand 
shall I bold me. | 7 T ] 7 7 | If I [ say, 7 | Surely tbe | 
darkness shall | coyer me : I 7 7 | even the f night 7 [ 
7 shall be | light about me : | "^ '^1 ^^a | 7 tbe | dark- 
ness I hideth not from | thee ; [ 7 7 | but the | night | 
stunelh as tbe | day: | 7 7 | 7 the | darkness | and tbe 
I light 7 I 7 are I both a- [ like to I tbee. [ 7 7 | 7 7 | 

20* 
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AGAINST PROCHASTIMATION. 

Toting. 

7 Be I vrise to- ) day ; 7 | 7 'tis { madoess ] 7 to de- f 

fer;7 I 77 I 
Next I dajr I 7 Ae I fatal [ precedent { 7 will | plead, [ 7 7 | 
Hus I on, 7 I 7 till I wisdom | 7 is | pushed | out ef | 

Ufe. 7 I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
7 Pro-lcM3ti-lnation|7istiie|thiefof]timej7|77f7 7 | 
Tear after | jeax it | steab, ( 7 uU | all are | fled, 7 1 
And to'-the | mercies of a | moment | leaves 7 j 
7 The I vast con- j cents | 7 of an e- | temal | scene. 7 | 

77|77| 
IT I not so I frequmt, | would not | this be | strange? 7 | 
7 That I ^s so j frequent, | this' is j strainer | still. | 

77| 77 j 

' 7 Of I Man's mi- \ raculous mi»~ | takes, 7 | this 7 I 

bears 7 [ 
T The I pahn, 7 [ 7 that | all men | 7 are a- | bout to [ 

live, 7 I 
7 For] ever I 7 on the | brink of [being | bom. | 7 7]77[ 
All j pay themselves the | compliment to [ thmk | 
7 They |oneday|3hallnot| drivel; [7 and their |pride7 | 
7 On I thb re- ] versicai | takes up | ready [ praise, 7 | 
7 At [ least their | own : | 7 their [ future | selves) 7 ap-j 

plaud ; 7 I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
Haw I excellent j that 7 [ Ufe | 7 they | ne'er will ] 

lead ! 7 I 7 7 [ 
"Dxaa I lodged in their | own | handa ( 7 is | folly's \ 

▼ailsil 77 [ 
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That 7 I lodged in | fate's, | 7 to | wisdom | 7 they 

con- I sign ; I 7 7 I 
7 The I thing ihey \ cao't but | purpose, j 7 they post- | 

pone; 7 |' 
Tbnotin | Fdly, | notto | scorn a | fbol;7 7 | 
7 And I scarce | 7 in j human j wisdonif | 7 to | do | 

more. 7 | 7 7 j 7 7 | 
All { promiie | 7 is | poor | dilatory | man, 7 [ 
7 And I tbit 7 j 7 through | every j stage : 1 7 7 1 7 when { 

youig, I 7 in' j deed, 7 [ 
7 In j full ccn- 1 (em we { sometimes | nobly | rest 7 | 
7 Un- j anxbus for our- 1 selves ; 7 1 7 and | only | wi^7| 
7 As I duteous I sons, 7 | 7 our j Atbers | 7 were more j 

wise. 7 I 7 7 I 
7 At I diuty ' 7 7 I man \ 7 sus- | pects tumself | 7 a [ 

fool}! I 77 I 
Knows it at | forty, j 7 and re- | forms his { plan ; | 7 7 [ 
7 At I fi% I 7 7 I chides his | infamous de- [ lay, 7 | 
7 7 I Pushes his | prudent | purpose | 7 to re- | solve ; ( 
7 In I all the j magna- j nimity of | thought 7 | 
7 Re- I solves ; 7 ] 7 and | re-re- | sdves ; 7 \ then 7 [ 

dies the | same. ] 7 7 | 7 7 [ 



XXTBICT rsoH cowfsr's task. 

Book 6. 

7 Ac- I quuDt thyself with | God, 7 ] 7 7 } if thou 

would'st I taste 7 | 
THis [ works. | 77 | 7 Ad- [ mitted ] once to | hisem-| 
brace 7 [ 
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Tina shah per- | ceive 7 j that thou wast | bliiid be-| 

fore ! I 7 7 j 
7 Tfaiiie I eje ahaU be in- | structed ; | 7 7 | and ttune | 

heart, 7 ] 
Made 7 | pure, j 7 sball | rdisb with di- [ vine de- | 

light.7 [ 

7 Till I then uo- | felt, 7 | 7 what ] bpnda di- | vine 

have I wrought. | 7 7 [ 
Brutes { graze the | mouiiitaio | top, | 7 with | fiices | 

prone | 
7 7 17And|eyes|'> in- 1 tent 1 7 upcRi the | scnty | herb, 7 1 
7 It I yields them ; | 7 7 | or re- | cumboit on its | 

brow 7 I 
Ruminate 1 1 1 1 heedless 1 7 of the | scene out- 1 spread 7 | 
7 Be- I Death, j 7 be- | yood 7 | 7 and | stretching j 

far a- | way 7 | 
7 From | inland | regions | 7 to the | distant | BiaiD.| 7 7 1 7 7 | 
Han ] views it, | 7 and od- j mires ; [ 7 7 | 7 but [ rests 

con- I tent 7 | 
7Wth I whathe | views. | 77 j 7The | landscape | b&s 

his I praise, | 
7 But ] not its I author. I 7 7 | Uncon- | cemed 7 | 

who I formed 7 | 
7 The I paradise he | sees, | 7 he | finds it ] such 7 | 
7 And I such 7 ] well j pleased to { find it, | 7 7 | asks 

no I more. | 7 7 | 7 7 [ 
Not I BO the I nund 7 ) that has been | touched torn \ 

heaven, [ 
And in the | school of ] sacred | wisdom [ 7 7 | taught 7 1 
7 To I read 7 | his 7 j wonders, | 7 in j whose [ thought | 

7 the I world, 7 | 7 7 ] 
Fair as it | is, 7 [ 7 ex- | isted |ereit|was:[77|77| 
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Not far ita | own | sake 7 | merely, | but for | his 7 | 
Hucb I mne, | 7 who | fashiooed it, | 7 be | gives it ] 

praise; i 77 | 
Praise j 7 that from | earth re- \ suhiDg, j 7 7 | as it | 

ought 7 I 7 7 I 
7 Tojearth's ac- 1 knoMedged | sovereiga, 1 7 7 1 Gnds at } 

mce 7 [ 
7 Its I only j just pro- | prietw | 7iii | Him. 7|77[77| 
7 The I soul that | sees him, | or re- | ceives sub- | 

limed 7 | 
New [ faculties, | 7 or ] learns at | least to em- | ploy 7 | 
More I worthily j 7 the | powers she | owned b^ | 

fore, 7 i 
7 His- I cems in | all tlunga [ v^at with | stupid | gaze |^ 
7 Of I i^iorance, | 7 till | then she | over- | looked, 7 | 
7 A I ray of I heavenly | light, 7 | gilding all j forms 7 ] 
7 Ten- ) restrial | 7 in the | vast and the mi- 1 nute ; | 7 7 1 
7 The I unam- 1 biguous | footsteps | 7 of the | God, 7 | 
1 Who I gives its | lustre | 7 to an | insect's | wing, 7 | 
7 And I wheeb his | thrtme 7 | upon the | roUing | 

worlds. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
Much I conversant with j heaven, [ 7 she | eften [ 

holds 7 I 
7 With I those | fair | ministers of | light to | man, [ 
7 That I fill the I skieB 7 | nightly with | silent [ pomp, 7 [ 
Sweet I conference. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 In- | quires what [ 

strains were | they 7 | 
7 With I which 7 I heaven | nu^, | 7 when | every [ 

star in | haste | 
7 To I gratulate the | new-created | earth, 7 | 
3«ntfortha I voice,? [ 7 and | all the | aonao{\ God7| 
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I for I joy.7 I 7 7 I 7 7 I "Tell me, | 7 ye ( 

shiniDg I hosts, 7 | 
"JT^U I navigate a [ seathat ] knows | no? | storms, 7 [ 
7 Be- j Death a | vault im- | sullied with a | cloud,|77| 
If from your | ele- | vation, | 7 7 | whence ye | view { 
7 IKs- 1 tinctly 1 7 1 1 scenes 1 7 in- 1 vimble to | dhu, | 7 7 | 
7 And I ^sterns, | 7 of whose | birth no | tidings | yet 7 1 
7 Have I reached this | nether | world, | 7 7 | 7 ye | 

spy a I race 7 [ 
Favoured as | ours ; | 7 7 | trans- | gressois &om the | 

womb, 7 I 
7 And I hastening to a | grave, 7 | yet 7 | docNned lo | 

rise, ^ | 
Andtopos- I sessa [ brighter | heaven dum { yours M T\ 
7 As j one who | long de- 1 taioed on I fiweign | shores,? I 
Pants to re- ) turn | 7 7 j and when he j lees a- | for | 
7 His I country's [ weadier bleached | 7 and | battered j 

rocks,' I 
7 From the | green | wave e- 1 merging, | darts an | eye 7 1 
Radiant widi | joy 7 | towards the | happy | land; { 7 7 1 
So 7 I 1 ] 7 frith I animated | hopes be- | bcdd, 7 | 
7 And I many an | achit^ | wish, [ 7 ' | your | beamy | 

fires, 7 I 
7 That I sliow like | beacons | 7 in the | blue ft- 1 byss, 7 1 
7 Or- I dajned to | guide the em- | bodied | spirit | borne | 
7 From I t(Hlsc»ne | life 7 | 7 to | sevei^ | ending | 

rest. 7 1 7 7 I 
Love I kindles | 7 as I | gaze. { 7 7 | 7 1 1 feel de- | 

ores, [ 
7 That I ^e as- | suraoce of th^r | own sue- | 

cess, I 7 7 I 
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And Hut in- ] fused from [ beHvea 7 | must T | thidiet { 

tend. T I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
So I reads | he 7 | nature, | 7 7 | whom the '| lamp of | 

tnithi 
7 n- I luminatea. | 7 7 | 7 7 | Thy | lamp 7 [ 7 mys- 1 

terious I VKod ! | 7 7 [ 
7 Which I whoso | sees ] 7 7 [ 7 no | l(Higer | wanders \ 

k>3t7 I 
7 With I intellects be | mazed in | endless | doubt, 1 7 7 | 
7 But I runs the | road of | wisdom. | 7 7 [ 7 7 | Tbou 

bast [ built | 
7 With j means, 7 | 7 that ] were not [till by | thee 

em- I ployed, | 7 7 | 
Worlds, that had | never | been | 7 hadst | tbou in | 

strength I 
7 Been | less, 7 | 7 or | less be- | nevolent than | 

saoas. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
They are thy | witnesses, | 7 7 | who | speak thy | 

power I 
7 And I goodness [ infinite, | 7 but | speak in [ ears, [ 
7 That I bear not, | 7 or re- | cdve not | their re- | 

port. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
7 In I vain | 7 thy | creatures | tesdiy of | thee, [ 
7 Tdl I thou pro- I claim thy- | self. [ 7 7 | 7 7 j Theirs 

b in- I deed | 
7 A I teachmg [ voice ; 7 | but 'tis tilie | praise of \ thine } 
7 That I whom | it | teaches | 7 it | makes T | prompt 

to I learn, | 
7 7 I And with the | boon 7 j gives | talents | 7 fw its | 

use. I 7 7 j 7 7 I 
7 1111 1 thou I 7 art I beard, | 7 i- | magi- { oatiOBS | 
vain I 
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7 Fds- I »sa the I heart; | 7 7 | 7 and | MAes | fids« 

as I hel], I 
Yet [ deemed o- | ncular, | ture | down to | deaA, 7 | 
7 The I mna- \ formed and ] heedless | souls of | 

men. j 7 7 | T 7 | 
We I give to | chance, 7 | blind [ chance, 7 | 7 our- ] 

selves as | blind | 
7 The I glory of | thy | work ; | f 7 | 7 which | yet q>- 1 

pears 7 [ 
Perfect 1 7 and j unim- ] peachable of | blune, | 7 7 | 
Challenging | human | scrutiny, | 7 and | proved 7 | 
Then | skilful | most | when most se- ] vereiy | judg- 
ed. | 7 7 | 7 7 1 
7 But I chance is | not ; | 7 7 | 7 or | is not | where | 

thou I reignest: | 7 7 j 
Thy I providence | 7 for- | bids that | fickle | power 7 | 
(7 If I power she | be 7 | 7 that | works but to con- | 

found) 7 I 
7 To I mix her | wild va- | garies [ 7 widi | thy 

I laws. I 7 7 I 
Yet I thus we \ dote, | 7 re- ] fu^ng | 7 while we | can j 
7 In- I structioD, | 7 and in- | venting 1 7 to our- 1 selves 7 | 
Gods I such as | guilt 7 | makes | welcome } | 7 7 { Gods 

that I sleep [ 
7 Or I disre- | gard our { follies, | 7 or that | sit 7 j 
7 A.- I mused spec- | tators | 7 of this | bustling | sage. | 

77 I 7 7 I 
Thee | we re- | ject 7 | un- | able to a- | bide 7 | 
Thy 7 I purity, j 7 till | pure | 7 as | dioa art | 

pure; | 7 7 | 
Made I such by | thee, j 7 we ( love thee j 7* for | that f \ 

cause I 
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7 For I which we | ahunned and I bated thee | 7 be- | 

fore. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
Then are we | free. 7 | 7 7 | 7 7 | Then [ liberty | 

7 like 1 day, I 
Breaks oo the | soul, | 7 7 | and by a | flash from | 

heavqn 7 j 
Fires I all the I faculties | 7 with | gtorious Ijoy.)?"?!?/! 
7 A I voice is | heard, | 7 that | mortal | ears 7 ] heap 7 | 

not 7 j 
7 Till I thou bast j touched them; | 7 'tis the | voice of ( 

song, 7 j 
7 A I loud ho- I sanna | isent from | all thy | works; 7 { 
7 Wjach ] he that | hears it | 7 with a j shout re- ] 

peats, 7 I 
7 And I adds 7 | his 7 | rapture | 7 to the [ geoeral | 

praise. | 7 7 | 
7 In I that 7 | blest | moment | 7 7 | Nature, | throwing ) 

wide 7 I 
7 Her | veil o- | paque, | 7 dis- | closes with a | smile 7 1 
7 The 1 author of her | beauties, [ 7 who | 7 re- | rired 
7 Be- I lund his | own ere- | ation, | works im- | seen 7 1 
By the im- | pure, j 7 and j hears his ] power de- | 

nied. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
Thou art the | source ) 7 and j centre of | ail | minds, j 
7 Their [ only | point of | rest, 7 | 7 e- | temal | 

word ! I 7 7 I 
7 Frran | thee de- | parting, | 7 7 | they are | lost 7 | 7 

and I rove I 
7 At I random | 7 with- | out 7 | honour, | hope, 7 | 7 

or I peace. | 7 7 j 7 7 | 
7 From I thee is | aH that | soothes the [ bfe of | man, | 
7 His I high es- ] deftvour, | and his | ^ad sue- 1 cesa, 7 1 
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7 His t itrengdi t6 | aafibr, | 7 and Ms | niD to | 

serve. | 7 7 | 7 7 j 
7 But I lAt thou I bounteous | Giver of | aU | good, 7 | 
Thou I art of I all dijr | gifts 7 | 7 thy- | self the | 

orownl|77| 
Give what thou | canst, | 7 wilb- | out thee ] 7 we are | 

poor; I 
7 And I with thee ) rich, 7 ) take what thou | wilt a- | 

away. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 



BOHKET TO CraUC SXUtHER. 

MUton. 

Cyriac, | 7 this | three years' | day 7 | these | eyes | 7 

(though I clear, 7 | 
7 To I outwwd I view, 7 | 7 of | blemisb or of [ spot) 7 ] 
7 Be- I reft of | Hght | 7 their, | seeing [ 7 have for- | 

60tj7|77l , 
Nor to theu- | idle | orbs [ 7 doth | sight ap- \ pear, 7 I 
7 Of I sun, I 7 or I moon, or | star, | 7 through- | out the 

year, 7 | 
7 Or I man or | woman. | 7 7 [ Yet I | argue not i 
7 A- I gainst | Heaven's j hand or j will, | 7 aor | bate a ] 

jot -^ I 
7 Of I heart or | hope ; 7 | 7 but | still | bear j up and | 

steer I 
Right I oQward. | 7 7 j WbU si^ | ports me | 7 7 j dost 

thou I ask? I 
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7 7 1 7 The I CMiBcicnce, | friend 7 | 7 to have | lost tfaem 

I over- I plied 7 | 
7 Id I liber^s de- 1 fence, | 7 my | noble | task, 7 { 
7 Of I which I all | Europe | rings 7 | 7 from I side to | 

Bide.' I 7 '7 1 7 7 I 
This I thought 1 7 tn^ I lead nw | 7 tlvou^ the | world's | 

vain j mask | 
7 Ccm- I tent | 7 though | blind, 7 [ 7 had I ] no | better | 

guide. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 



SONNET ON BIS BL1NDNCB3. 

MUon. 

When I con- j sider | how my [ life | 7 is | spent 7 1 
Ere I half my | days, | 7 in | this ] dark | world and | 

wide 7 [ 
And that | one | talent, | 7 which b | death to | hide, | 
Locked with me | useless, | 7 though my | sou] | more | 

bent 7 1 
7 To 1 serve therewith | 7 my [ Maker | 7 and pre- ] 

sent 7 1 
7 My I true ac- [ count, | lest | he re- [ turning | 

chide i I 7 7 I 
Doth 1 God ex- I act 7 | day | labor, [ 7 7 | light de- I 

nied? | 
7 1 1 fondly | ask : | 7 7 | 7 But | patience | 7 to pre- | 

vent 7 [ 
7 That I murmur, | soon re- 1 plies, 7 | God doth not { need | 
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Either | mm't \ work, | 7 or his | own | gifts ; 7 | who | 

best 7 I 
Bear his I mild | yoke, j they | serve lum | best ; | his } 

Etate 7 I 
7 Is ] kbglj ; I 7 7 I thousands at his | bidding | speed, | 
7 And t post o'er ( land and ] ocean | 7 without \ rest ; | 
They | also | serve { 7 who | oaly \ stand | 7 and [ 

wail. 17 7)771 



APOSTBOrHE TO LIGHT. 

Mlton. 

Hail I holy | Light, 7 | 7 7 ] offspring of | Heareo [ 

first I bom, ^ \ 
7 7|Oroftheo-|temal|7 7|co-e-|temal|beani,| 7 1 \ 
May I ex- | press thee [ un- | blamed ? 7 [ 7 7 1 Smce 7 | 

God is I hght, 7 I 
7 And I never | 7 but b | unap- | proached | light 7 | 
Dwelt from e- | temity, | 7 7 | dwelt | then in | thee, 7 | 
7 7 j Bright I effluence [ 7 of | bright | essence [ incre- \ 

ate 7 I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
7 Or j hear'st thou [ rather, j 7 7 { pure e- | therial | 

stream, 7 | 7 7 | 
1 Whose I fountam | who shall | tell 7 | 7 7 | 7 Be- | 

fore the ] sun 7 | 
7 Be- I fore the | Heavens | thou [ wert, 7 [ 7 7 | and 

at the I voice | 
7 Of I God 7 I 7 7 I as with a | mantle, [ 7 didst in- | 

vest7 I 
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7 The I risii^ I world of | waters | 7 7 | daik | 7* and | 

deep 7 I 
7 7 I Won from the | void | 7 and | fonnless [ infi- 
nite. I 7' 7 I 7 7 I 
Thee I re- | visit | now 7 | 7 with | boldw \ wing, 7 | 
7 Es- j caped the { S^gian | pool 7 | 7* 7 | 7 | diough | 

long de- I tained 7 | 
7 In I that ob- | acnre so- 1 joum 7 | 7 7 | while 7 | 7 in 

my 1 6igbt, 7 j 
Through | utter | and through | middle ] darkness | 

borne, | 
7 With I other | notes | than to the Or- | phean | lyre | 
7 1 1 sung of I chaos | 7 and €• | temal | night. 7 | 7 7 1 7 7 | 
Taught by tlje | heavenly | muse | 7 to | venture | down 7 1 
7 The I dark de- j acent 17 7)7 and [ up to | re-as- | 
CMld 7 I - 

Though I hard 7 I 7 and I rare ; I 7 7 I Thee I re- | 

visit { safe 7 { 
7 And I feel thy | sovereign ] vital | lamp ; 7 1 7 7 | 7 but | 

thou 7 I 
7 Re- I visit'st j not 7 | these | eyes, 7 | 7 that | roll m } 

vain, I 
7 To 1 find thy | piercmg | ray, 7 | 7 7 | 7 and | find | no ] 

dawn ; I 7 7 I 
So 7 I thick a | drop se- | rene | 7 hath | quench'd their | 

orbs 7 I 7 7 I 
— 7 Or I dim 8uf-| fusuon | veU'd. 7 | 7 7 | 7 7 | Yet [ 7 not 

the I more 7 | 
Cease I to | wander | 7 7 | where the | Muses | haunt, j 
Clear | spring 7 | 7 or | shady | grove, 7 | 7 or | sum^ | 

31* 
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7 7 I Smit vitb the [ love of | B&cred | song ; | 7 7 | 7 

but I chief 7 | 
ITiee I Sion, [ 7 and the | flowery [ brooks be- 1 neath, 7 | 
7 "Hiat I wash | thy ] hallow'd | feet, 7 | 7 and | war- 
bling I 6ow, I 
7 7 I Nighdy j 7 1 1 viat : | 7 7 | 7 nor 1 swne- | times j 

7 fijT- I get 7 I 
Those I other | two | equalled with | me m | ftte, 7 | 
7 7 I So were | I { equalled with { them in re* | nowti 7 | 
7 7 [ Blind | Tbamyris | 7 and | blind Me^ | onides, | 
7 And Ty> | re^as | 7 and | Phineas, | 7 7 | prophets 

■ [ old : 7 I 7 7 I 
Then | feed on | thoughts, | 7 that | voluQtary j 

more 7 | 
7 Har- I monions | numbers ; | 7 as the | wakeful [ bird 7 | 
Sings I darkling | 7 and in | shadiest | covert | bid 7 | 
7 7 I Tunes her noc- ] tumal | note. | 7 7 | 7 7 | Thus 

with the I year ^ \ 
Seasons | 7 re- | turn, 7 | 7 but | not to | me | 7 re- [ 

turns I 
Day I 7 or the I sweet ap- | proach of | even | 7 and | 

mom;7|77J 
7 Or I sight of | vernal { bloom, | 7 or | summer's { rose, 7 [ 

771 
7 Or I flocks, 7 I 7 or 1 herds, 7 | 7 or j human | face di- | 

7 But I cloud I 7 in- I stead, 7 | 7 and | ever | during | 

dark 7 I 
7 Sur- I rounds me, | 7 from the | cheerful ] ways of | 

men 7 | 
Cut 7 I o^ 7 I and for the I book of j knoMedge | feir 7 
7 Pre- I sented | 7 with a 1 uni- | versal | blank 7 | 
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7 Of [ Nature's | works 7 | 7 7 | 7 to | me | 7 ex- [ 

pung'd and { razed 7 | 7 7 | 
7 And I Wisdom, | 7 at | one | entrance, | 7 7 | quite shut | 

OUt.'| 7 7| 7 7| 
So much the | rather | thou, | 7 ce- | lestial | light 7 | 
Shme I inward, | 7 7 | 7 and the | miad j 7 through | all 

her I powers | 
7 Ir- I radiate | 7 7 | there | plant |T eyes, 1 7 7| all | mist 

from I thence | 
7 7 I Purge and dis- | perse, 7 1 7 7 7 j that I may | see 1 

7 and I tell | 
7 Oft things in- | visible | 7 to | mortal | sight. 7 [ 7 7 ( 7 7 1 



on THB BECBIFT OT MT HOT BBS S PICTURE OUT OF MOK- 
rOLK, THE GIFT OF MT COUSIN ANN BODHAH. 

Cowper. 

O that those | lips had | language ! j 7 7 | Life has | 

pass'd 7 [ 
7 With I me but [ roughly | 7 7 | since I [ heard you | 

Ust.7 I 77 I 
Those I lips are I thine 7 | 7 thy j own j sweet 7 | 

smile I I see, 7 | 
7 The I same, | 7 that | oil m | childhood | solaced 

me; | 
77 I Voice 7 | only | fafls, | else 7 | 7 how dis- 1 tioct 

they I say, 7 | 
Grieve not my ] child, 7)771 chase | all thy | fean 

a- I way ! 7 I 7 7 I 
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7 The I meekin- | te%enceof | those [ dear | eyes 7 j 
(Blest be the I art, 7 I that can im- | mortalize, | 
7 The I art that | baffles | Time'sty- | raoic | claim 7 | 
7 To j quench it) | 7 7 | here | 7 7 | shmes cm me | still 
the j same. 7 | 7 7 [ 77 | 

Faithful re- [ membrancer of | one bo | dear, | 

I welcome | guest, 7 [ 7 though | uoex- | pected | 

here ! 7 I 7 7 I 
7 Whp I bidd'st me [ honor | 7 with an | artless | song, 7 ] 
7 Af-|fectionate, |7a|Mother | lost so | long. | 77|77 j 

1 will o- I bey 7 [ 7 7 j not 7 | willingly a- | lone, 7 | 

7 But I gladly, | 7 as the | precept | 7 were her jowu : | 
7 And j while that | face re- | ne?^ my ] filial | grief, 7 ) 
Fancy | 7 shall | weave a | charm | for my re- 1 lief, 7 | 
7 Shall I steep me | 7 in E- | lysian | reve- j rie, 7 j 
7 A I momentary | dream, 7 | 7 that | thou art | she 1 
77 I 77| 

7 My I Mother ! [ 7 when 1 1 leam'd that | thou wast | 

dead, 7 I 
Say, 7 I wast thou | conscious | 7 of the | tears 1 1 shed ? | 
7 7 I Hover'd thy | spirit t o'er thy t sorrowing [ son, 7 | 
Wretch ; even I then 7 | life's | journey ! just be- | 

gun?7|77| 
7 Per- I haps 7 [ 7 thou | gav'st me, | 7 7 [ though un- 1 

fell7|7akiss;7|77| 
7 Per- I haps a I tear, | 7 if | souls can | weep in 

bliss? I 
Ah I diat ma- | temal | smile ! 7 | 7 it | answers j ^ 7 

Yes. 7 I 7 7 1 7 7 I 
I j heard the | bell | toll'd on tl^ | burial [ day, 7 1 
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7 I I nw the I hearae ] 7 that | bore thee | slow a- | 

way, 7 I 7 7 I 
7 And I turning from my | nursery { window, | 7 7 | 

drew 7 1 
7 A I long j long | ^ | 7 and | wept a | last a | 

dieu ! I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
7 But I was it I such? 7 | 7 7 | 7 It | was. 7 j 7 7 | 

Where | thou ait | gone, 7 | 
7 A- I dieus and | farewella | 7 are a | sound im- | 

known. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
May I but I meet tbee | 7 on | that 7 1 peaceful | shore, 7 | 
7 The I parting j word 7 | 7 shall | pass my | lips no j 

more! | 7 7 | 
7 Thy I maidens, | grieved | 7 them- | sehes | 7 at I my 

c<Mi- I cero, 7 I 
Oft 7 ] gave me | promise j 7 of thy | quick re- 1 turn. 7 [ 
What I ardently I | wish'd, 7 | 7 1 | loog be- | liev'd, 7 | 
7 And, I disap- | pointed | still, 7 | 7 was { still de- | 

ceiT'd. I 7 7 I 
7 By I expec- | tadoa | erery | day be- | guil'd, 7 | 
7 7 1 Dupe of to- 1 morrow | 7 7 1 even from a | child, 1 7 7 [ 
Thus 7 1 many a I sad to- 1 m(HTOw | came and | went, 7 j 
7 Till I all my I stock of | infant | sorrow | spent, 7 | 
7 ! I leam'd at | last 7 | 7 sub- | mission to my | lot, 7 | 
But 7 I though I I less de- | plored thee, | ne'er fbr< { 

got. 7 I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
Where | cmce we | dwelt 7 | 7 our | name is | heard 

BO I more. 7 | 7 7 j 
Children | not 7 [ thine 7 } 7 bare | trod my | nursery | 

floor; 7 | 77| 
And I" 7 7 I where the | gard'ner | Rohin, | 7 7 ] (day 

' VI day.)-' I 
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7 7 ) Drew me to | school | ? a- | Iwig the | public I 

way, I 7 7 I 
7 (De- I lighted with my | bauble [ coach, 7 | 7 aod | 

wrapp'd [ 
7 In I scarlet [ mantle j warm and j velvet [ cap'd) 7 | 
7 Tis I now be- ] come a | history | little | known, 7 | 
7 That I once we | callM the | pastoral | bouse | 7 our | 

own. I 7 7 I 
Short lived po»- { session! | 7 7 | but the | record | fair 7 ( 
7 That I memory | keeps | 7 of | all thy { kindness | 

there, 7 | 
Still I outlives { many a | storm | that has ef- | faced 7 | * 
7 A I thousand | other | themes | 7 less | deeply j traced. | 

77| 
7 Thy I iiightly j vi^ts | 7 to my | chamber | made, 7 { 
That thou migbt'st | know me [ safe 7 | 7 and waimly | 

laid, 7 I 
7 Thy I morning | bounties j 7 ere I | left my | home, 7 1 
7 The I buiscuit, | 7 or con- | fectionary | plum ; 7 | 7 7 | 
The I fragraiM | waters | 7 on my | cheeks be- 1 stow'd 7 1 
By thy | own | hand, 7 | 7 till | fresh they | ^one 7 | 7 

and ] glow'd ; 7 | 
7 7 I All j this, 7 | 7 and | more en- | dearing | still than | 

all. 7 I ... 

7 Thy I constant | flow of | love, 7 | 7 that | knew { no | 

fall, 7 I 
Ne'er I roughen'd by those | cataracts and | breaks, 7 | 
7 That I humor { 7 inter- j posed | too [ often | 

makes ; 7 | 7 7 | 
All I this 7 1 (still I legible in | memory's | page, 7 | 
7 And I still to [ be so I 7 to my I latest | age) ^ \ 
Adds ] joy 7 | 7 to | duty, | 7 7 |makes me | glad to | 

p^y ■''I n \ 



Sudi j htHiouri '| 7 to thee | as my | numbers | 

may ; | 
7 Per- I haps a j frful me- | morial, | 7 but am- | cere, 7 | 
Not I scorn'd in | heav'n, 7 [ 7 though 7 | little { noticed | 

here. | 7 7 | 

7 Could ] dme, 7 | 7 {his [ flight re- | vers'd,) 7 | 7 re- | 

store the ) hours, 7 \ 
When 7 I playing with thy | vesture's | tissued | flow- 
ers,] 7 7| 
7 (The I violet | 7 the | pink | 7 and | jessamine,) | 
7 I I prick'd them into | paper with a | pin, 7 | 
(7 And { thou wast | happier | 7 than my- | self the | 

while, 7 I 
Would'st 1 softly 1 speak [ 7 and | stroke my | head 7 | 

7 and | smile) 7 \ 
Could 7 I those | |few | pleasant ] days 7 | 7 a- 1 gain 

ap- 1 pear 7 | 
7 Might ] one 7 | «Tsh | bring them, 1 7 7 | would 1 1 

wish them | here ? 7 | 
7 1 1 would not I trust my \ heart 7 | 7 7 | 7 the | dear de- 1 

light 7 I 
Seems I so to be de- | ared, 7 | 7 per- | haps I | 

might 7 I 
7 But 1 no I 7 what | here we | call our j life 7 [ 7 is | 

such 7 ] 
7 So t IHUe I 7 to be- | loved, 7 I 7 and | thou | so 7 { 

much, 7 I 
7 That I I shoukl { ill re- [ quite thee | 7 to eon- [ 

strain 7 j 
7 Thy I unbound | spirit [ 7 inu | bonds a- | gain. 7 | 
771 77 I 
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Tbou 7 I 7 aa a I gallant | bark, 7 | 7 (rtm \ AM- 

on's I coast 7 [ 7 7 ( 
7 (The I storms all | weather'd [ 7 and the | ocean | 

croBs'd) 7 j 
Shoots into | fort 7 j 7 at j some well | haven'd j isle, 7 | 
7 Where { spices | breathe, | ^ and | brighter | seasons | 

smUe, I 7 7 I 
There 7 j sits qui- | escent on the | floods, | 7 that | 

show 7 I 
7 Her I beauteous | form 7 | 7 re- j Aected { clear be- 1 

low, 7 I 7 7 I 
7 WhUe I airs 7 | 7 im- | pregnated with | incence | 

play 7 I 
7 A- I round her | fanning | light her | streamers | 

gay 7 I 
7 7 I So I thou, 7 I 7 (with | sails 7 j how 7 | swift !) 

7 I 7 hast [ reach'd the j shore, 7 | 
7 Where | tempests [ never | beat 7 } 7 nor | billows | 

roar, 7 1 7 7 | 
7 And thy I loved | consort | 7 on the j dangerous I 

tide 7 I 
7 Of I life, 7 I long | «nce has | anchor'd by thy | 

side. 7 I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
7 But I me, I scarce | hoping to at- | uin that | 

rest, 7 I 
Always from j port with- | held, 7 ) ahrays dis- | 

tressM 7 j 7 7 | 
Me I howhng ] blasts | drive 7 | devious, ) tempest J 

toss'd, 7 I 
Sails I ripp'd, 7 | seams ] opeamg | wide 7 | 7 and { 

compass | lost, 7 | 
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77 I 7 And I day by I day 7 I 7 same \ current's | 

thwarting 1 force 7 | 
Sets me | more 7 | distant | 7 from a | prospwous | 

course. 1 7 7 | 7 7 ] 
Yet 7 I O the I thought, | 7 that | thou art | safe, 7 | 7 

and I he! 7 I 
That I thought is | joy, | 7 ar- [ rive what | may to [ 

me, 7 I 7 7 i 
7 My I boast is | not, 7 | that I de- \ duce my | birth 7 | 
7 From | loins en- j throned I 7 and | rulers of the | 

earth ; 7 [ 
7 7 I 7 But I higher [ &r 7 | my | proud pre- 1 tendons [ 

rise, 7 I 
7 7 I 7 The I son of I parents | pass'd mto the | 

skies. 7 I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
7 And I now, 7 | fare- [ well. [ 7 7 | Time | unre- | 

Toked j 7 has { run 7 | 
7 His I wonted | courae, 7 | yet 7 | what I ( wisb'd | 7 

is [ done, 7 j 
7 7 I 7 By I contem- | plation's | help, 7 | 7 not | sought 

in I vain, 7 | 
7 I I seem to have | lived my | childhood | o'er a- ) 

gam; 7 I 
To have re- | newed the | joys 7 \ 7 that | once were j 

mine, 7 I 
7 With- I out the j dn of | violating | thme ; 7 | 7 7 | 
7 And I while the | wings of | fency { still are | free, 7 | 
7 7 I And I can | view this | mimic j show of | thee, 7 j 
Tune I has but | half 7 | 7 sue- 1 ceeded ui his | theft 7 | 
7 7 I Thy- I self re- | moved j 7 thy [ power to ( soothe 

me I left. 7 1 7 7 I 7 7 I 
33 
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ON SlNCERm. 

From A. B. TiBoOon, (Mridged.) 
Truth 1 7 and an- | ceiity | 7 have | all the ad- | van^ 
tages I 7 of &p- 1 pearance | 7 and ] raaaj \ more, j 7 7 ] 
7 7 I 7 If the I show of] any thing | 7be | good for | an^ 
thing I 7 7 I 1 I am I sure | 7 the re- j aii^ | 7 is [ b^ 
ter : 1 7 7 I 7 for I vrhy \ 7 does ] any man | 7 dts- | s^n- 
ble, I 7 or I seem to be ] that which be | is not, | 7 7 | but 
be- j cause ] 7 he | thinks it | good j 7 (o | have the | quali- 
ties [ 7 he pre- { tends to? [ 7 7 ] Now the | best | way | 
7 for a ) man to | seem to be | any thiDg, | is to | be m 
re- I ality, | 7 7 | what be would | seem to be : | 7 7 | 7 
be- 1 sides, | 7 it is | often as | troublesome | 7 to sup- [ 
port the pre- ] lence of a | good | quali^, | 7 as to | have 
it ; I 7 and | if a | man | have it not, | 7 it is [ most j likely | 
be will be dis- | covered to | want it ; | 7 7 | 7 and | then, | 
all his I labor to | seem to | have it, | 7 is lost | 7 7 | 7 7 j 
7 There b | something | un- I natural | 7 in j painting, j 
7 which a | ^ciUiil | eye | 7 will 1 easily dis- ( cem | 7 
from I native { beau^ | 7 and com- 1 plexion. | 7 7 | 7 7 [ 
TTierefore | 7 if | any man | think it con- | venlent to | 
seem | good, { let him | he so in- | deed : | 7 7 | 7 and [ 
then I 7 his I goodness wiU ap- | pear ] 7 to | every one's | 
8ati»- [ faction. | 7 7 ( 7 7 | 7 Par- | ticularly, | 7 7 j as 
to the af- ] fairs of | this | world, | 7 m- | tegriqr | 7 hadi | 
many ad- | vantages | over [ all the arti- | Gcial | modes j 
7 of I disamu- | ladon | 7 and de- ] cdt. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 It 
is I much the ] plainer | 7 and j ea»er, I 7 7 | much the | 
lafer, | 7 and ] more se- | cure | way of j dealing in the j 
wchU; I 7 7 I 7 it has I less of I trouble and { difficulty, | 



365 

7 of Ml- I tu^lemeiH | 7 and per- | plexity, | 7 of | dan- 
ger and I hasard | 7 in it. j 7 7 | 7 7 j 

7 The I arts of de- | ceit and \ eumung | 7 ctm- ' timi- 
alljr I grow I weaker, \ 7 and | less | serviceable | 7 to | 
those that | practise them ; | 7 7 | 7 where- ] aa | 7 in- | 
tegri^ I 7 7 I guns | strength bf | use ; | 7 7 | and the | 
more and | longer | .any man | pra^eth it, | 7 the | great- 
er I service | 7 it ( does him ; | 7 7 | by coo- | finning 
his I repu- | ladoa, | 7 and en- | couragbg | those | 7 
with I whom he [ l^th to ] do, [ 7 to re- | pose the | 
greatest | confidence ] in him : | 7 7 | which is ao un- | 
i^akable ad- | vantage | 7 in | business, | and the af- 1 
fcira of I life. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 

7 But I idsin- | eerily | 7 ia | very | troublesome to | 
manage. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 A [ hypocrite | 7 bath so | ma- 
ny I things I 7 to at- ] tend to, | 7 as | make bis ] life | 7 
a I very per- [ plexed and | intricate | thing. | 7 7 | 7 7 ) 
7 A I liu- 1 7 hath | need of a | good | memory, | 7 7 | 
lest he I contra- | diet | 7 at | one | time | 7 what he | 
said at an- | other: | 7 7 | 7 but | truth | 7 is | always 
con- I sistent, | 7 and | needs | nothing to [ help it | out : 
I 7 7 1 7 it is 1 always ( near at | hand, | 7 and | sits up- 
on our ] lipsj I 7 7 I 7 where- | asa | lie |'7is | trouble-' 
some, I 7 and I needs a 1 great [ many | more | 7 to | 
make it | good. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 In a I word, | whatso- | ever con- t venience | may 
he I thought I 7 to I be in I falsehood | 7 and dia- j Mmu- 
l lation, I 7 it b I soon | over : | 7 7 | Imt the | incon- | 
venience of it | 7 is pei^ | petual ; | 7 7 | 7 be- | cause ) 
7 it I brings a | man | under an | ever-| lasting | Jealousy i 
and aus- | pici<m ; | 7 7 | so that he is | not be- | lieved 
I 7 when he | speaks the | truth ; | 7 7 j nor | trusted | 
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7 wfaen per- | haps, | 7 be { meaas | honesllf. | 7 7 f 
7 7 I When a | man hath | onc« | forfeited | 7 tbe|re- 
pu- I taiioD I 7 of his in- | tegri^, | 7 7 | nothing will | 
dien I serve his \ turn : | 7 7 | neither | truth | nor | 
febehood. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 In- I deed, [7 if a | man were | only to | deal in 
the I world | 7 for a | day, | 7 7 | tmd should | never 
have oc- I caaon | 7 to con- | verse | more | with man- 1 
kind, I it were | then | 7 do | great | matter | 7 (as | far 
as res- | pects the af- | fairs of | this | world,) j 7 if 
he I spent hb | repu- | tation | all at | once ; | 7 or | 
ventured it | 7 at | one | throw. | 7 7 ] T 7 | But if he | 
be to con- I tinue | 7 in the ] wcwld, | 7 and would j have 
the ad- | vantage of | repu- | tation | whibt he is | id tt, | 
let him { make ] use of | truth | 7 and ^d- | cerity | 7 Id | 
all hb I words and ] actons ; | 7 7 | 7 for | nothing but | 
this I 7 win I bold I out j 7 to the I end. I 7 7 | 7 7 [ 
All I other | arts may | fdl ; | 7 but | truth | 7 and in- | 
legri^ I ? will I carry a | man | through, | 7 and | bear 
him I out I 7 to the I last. [ 7 7 [ 7 7 I 
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Extract Jrom a speech of Mr. Surkt. 

When at \ lengdi | , Hyder | All | found, | 7 that he 
I had to I do with | men, | 7 who | either would | sign | 
no con- I vention, | 7 or | whom | no | treaty, | 7 and | 
no ] wgnsture | 7 could | bind } | 7 and | irfio were the 
de- I termined | enemies | 7 of | human j intercourse \ 
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7 it- I self, { 7 he de- I creed | 7 to | make the | coun* 
try I 7 poa- | sessed by | these m- | corri^le | 7 and 
pre- I destinated | criminals, | 7 a | memorable ex- [ am- 
ple | 7 to man- ] kind. |77|77|7He re-l solved, 
I 7 in the I gkramjr re- | cesses of a | mind | 7 
ca- j pacious of | such [ things ; ] 7 to | leave the | 
whole Car- | oatic, | 7 an ] ever- { lastbg | monument 
of j vengeance, | 7 and to | put per* | petual | 7 deso- ) 
ladon, I 7 as a I barrier, | 7 be- | tween | him, | 7 and | 
those, I 7 a- I gainst | whom, | 7 the | faith | 7 which | 
holds the I moral | elements | 7 of the j wwM ] 7 to- t 
gether, | 7 was | no pro- | tectic»i. { 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 He 
be- I cante | 7 at | length | so | confident | 7 of his | 
force I 7 and | so col- | lected | 7 in his | might, | 7 that 
he I made | no | secret | 7 what- | ever, I of his | dread- 
ful I reso- I ludon. | 7 7 | 7 7 | Having | terminated | 
7 his dis- I putes [ 7 with | every [ enemy, | 7 and | 
every | rival, | 7 who | buried their | mutual | 7 ani- | 
mosities, | 7 in their | common | interest, | 7 a- | gainst 
the I creditors of the | Nabob of | Arcot; | 7 7 | 7 be | 
drew from 1 eveiy 1 quarter, | 7 what | ever a | savage 
fe- 1 tocity \ 7 could | add | 7 to hia | new | rudiments | 
7 in the I art of de- I structlon ; | 7 and com- j pound- 
ing | all the ma- I terials of | fury, | 7 7 | havoc, | 7 and 
j deso- I lation, | 7 into | one | black | cloud ; | 7 he | 
hui^ for a | while | on the de- | divides | of the [ 
mountains. | 7 7 | 7 7 [ 

Whilst the ] authors of I all | these | evils, | 7 were | 
idly and [ stupidly | gazing | 7 on this | menacing | me- 
teor, I 7 which I blackened | all the ho- I rizon, | 7 it | 
suddenly | burst, | 7 and I poured | down the I whole of 
its con- I tents, j 7 upon the I plains | 7 of the Car- | 
32* 
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Mlic. I 7 7 I 7 7 I Then en- { sued a | scene of j wo ; | 
7 tbe I like of | which { no { eye had { seen, [ 7 nor { heart 
von- t ceived, | and which | do | tongue | 7 can | ade- 
qoateljr I tell. I 7 7 I 7 I AU the I b(Hix>re of I war, 1 7 be- I 
fore I known or j beard of, | 7 were { mercy, | 7 to that | 
oew I havoc. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 A | storm of | uni- | versa! j 
&e I blasted | every | field, | 7 con- [ sinned \ evety | 
bouse, I 7 and de- | stroyed | every | temple. | 7 7 [ 7 7 | 
7 The I miserable in- | habitants, 1 7 7 | Qym% from A&t \ 
flaming | viUages, { 7 T | 7 in | part, | 7 were | slau^ter^ 
ed, I 7 7 I others, | 7 with- j out re- 1 gard to | sex, 1 7 to 
I »g», I 7 to I rank, | 7 or ] sacredness of | function | 7 7 1 
fathers { torn from | children, | 7 7 j husbands, | 7 bom \ 
wives, I 7 7 I 7 en- I veloped in a [ whiriwind of | caval- 
ly, I 7 and a- | midst the [ goading | spears of | driv^^, 
I 7 and die [ trampUng | 7 of pur- | suing | bn-ses, | 7 
were | swept into cap- | tivity, | in as un- | known I 7 
utd t hostile I land. | 7 7 | 7 7 | Those who were I aU« 
to e- I vade this | tempest, | 7 7 { fled to tbe j walled \ 
cities. I 7 7 I But es- j cajHi^ from ) fire, | sword, | 7 
nd ] exile, | 7 they | fell into the | jaws of ^ iamioe. { 
77 I 77| 

7 For 1 eigji- [ teen { months j 7 irith- | out intei^ | 
nisaoa, | 7 7 | this de- | structioD | raged | T from tbe j 
gates of Ma- | dras | 7 to the I gates of Tan- | jore, | 
7 7)7 and | so com- | pletely | 7 ^d | these [ mast^a 
in their | art, { Hyder | Ah, | 7 and his [ more fe- | ro- 
eibns | son, | 7 ab- | solve diemsdves | 7 of their ( im- 
|uous I vow, I 7 that | when tbe | British [ armies | tra- 
versed, I 7 as ihey [ did, | 7 Ae Car- [ natic | 7 for [ 
hundreds of | miles | 7 k j all di- [ rections ; ] 7 7 | 
throi^ A« I wfatde | fine ol tbeir | nun^k { 7 tbey | 
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did not [ see I ooe | man, | 1 f j 7 not | one | woman, ( 
7 7 [ 7 not I CM© I child, j 7 7 j 7 not j one | four foot- 
ed I beast, I 7 of I any de»- | cription | 7 what- j ever. | 
7 7 I 7 7 I One | dead | unifonn j silence | 7 7 | reign- 
ed over the | vHxAo \ le^oo. | 7 7 ] 7 7 [ 



FOtlBTH CHAPTKR OF JOHIT. 

7 When | therefore | 7 the | Lord ^ \ knew [ 7 how 
the I Pharisees had { heard 7 { 7 tbu | Jesus | made and 
bap- I tised [ more dis- ] ciples than | John, | 7 though [ 
Jesus him- | self | 7 bap- 1 tised | not, | but | 7 his dis- { 
ciples, I 7 be I left Judea, { 7 and de- | parted a- | gain | 
7 into I Galilee. | 7 7 { 7 7 1 And he must | needs | go | 
through Sa- ! maria, | T 7 | 7 7 | Then | cometh he' | 
7 to a I ci^ of Sam- I ana, | 7 which is | called ] Sy- 
cfaor, I 7 7 1 near to the ] parcel of | ground ] 7 that | Ja- 
cob I gave I 7 to his I son | J(»e[^. | 7 7 [ 7 7 { 7 
How I Jacob's I well ] 7 was j there. {7 7 j 7 7 | Je- 
sus 1 therefore | beii^ I wearied with his | journey, | 
7 7 [ sat I thus | 7 on the | well : | 7 7 j and it was a- | 
bout the I uxth | hour. ] 7 7 | 7 7 | There { cometh a | 
woman of Sam- | aria | 7 to t draw | water. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
Jesus I saith unto her, | 7 7 | Givemeto | dnnk, | 7 7 | 
7 for bis dis- | ciples | 7 were | gCMie Sr | way | 7 into 
the I ciQ', I 7 to 1 buy \ meat | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 7 | TTien 
saitb the | woman of Sam- j aria j unto biaa, i 7 7 | 
How is it i 7 that I duu, | b^ a | Jew, [ askest | driak 
of I me, I who am a | womas of Sam- [ aiia ? | 7 for 
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the I Jews j 7 have | no | dealings | 7 with die Sam- ) 
aritans. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 7 | Jesua | answered and [ said 
unto her, | "7 7 | If thou | knewest the | ^t of | God, | 
7 and I who it | is | 7 thai \ saith to thee, | give me to | 
drink j | 7 7 | thou wouldest have | asked of [ him, | 7 
and I he would have | given thee | living [ water. | 7 7 | 
7 7 I 7 The woman | saith unto him, | Sir, { tbou hast | 
nothing to I draw with, | ^ and the | well b \ deep : | 7 7 | 
from I whence | then | hasttbou [ that | living [ water? f 
7 7 I 7 Art I thou | greater than our | felher | Jacob, j 
7 who I gave us the | well, | 7 and | drank thereof, j 7 
him- I self, I 7 and his | children, | 7 and his | cattle? | 
7 7 I 7 7 I Jesus I answered and | said unto het, | 7 7 j 
whoso- I ever ] drinketh of | this | water, | 7 shall | thirst 
»- ] gdn : I 7 7 I 7 but I whoso- | ever | drinketh of 
the I water | 7 that { I shall | give him, | 7 shall | ne- 
ver I thirst; | 7 7 | 7 but the | water that | I shall | give 
him I 7 shall | he in him J 7 a | weU of | water, | 7 7 | 
springing | up | 7 into | ever- | lasting | life. | 7 7 [ 7 7 1 
7 The woman | saith unto him, | 7 7 | Sir, | give rae 
diis I water, | 7 that I | tUrst not, | 7 7 | neither | come 
] hither] 7 to | draw. | 77 | 77 [ Jesus ( saith unto her, j 
7 7 I Go, I call thy | husband, | 7 and | come | \a(bet. | 
7 7 I 7 7 I 7The I woman | answered and ] said, | 7 1 1 
have no | husband. | 7 7 ) 7 7 | Jesus | said unto her, | 
7 7 I thou hast I well { said, | 7 1 have | do | husband ; | 
7 7 I for thou I hast { had | Gve | husbands ; ] 7 and | 
he whom thou | now | hast, | 7 is | not thy | husband : { 
7 7 I 7 in 1 that 7 1 said'st thou | truly, j 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 
The I woman | saith unto him; — 7 7 | Sir, | 7 I per- | 
ceive | 7 that | thou art a | prophet. ! T 7 [ 7 7 | Our | 
fathers | worshipped j 7 in | this | mountain; I 7 7 | 7 
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and I ye | say, | that in Je- j rusalem [ 7 is the { place 
I 7 where | men | oi^ht to | worship. | 7 7 | 7 7 | Jesut 
I saitfa uWo her, | 7 7 | woman, | 7 be- | lieve roe, | 7 
the I hour | cometh, | 7 7 | when ye shall | neither | 7 
in I this I mountain, j 7 nor | yet in Je- | rusalem, ( 7 7 1 
worship the | Father, j 7 7 | 7 7 | Ye 7 ] worship | 7 
ye j know not ) what : | we | know ] what ] we | worship ; 
I 7 7 I 7 for sal- I vation | is of the | Jews. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
7 But the I hour | cometh, | T and { now | is, | 7 when 
the I true | worshippers j 7 shall | worship the | Father | 
7 in I spirit | T and in | truth : | 7 7 | 7 forthe | Father | 
seeketh | such j 7 to j worship him. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 7 j 
God I 7 is a j spirit : | 7 and | they diat | worship | Mm, | 
7 roust I worship him | IN | spirit { 7 and in | truth. { 7 7 1 
7 7 ] 7 The 1 woman | saith unto him, | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 I | 
know { 7 that Me»- 1 siu | cometh, | 7 which is | called '| 
Christ : { 7 when | he is | come, | 7 he will | tell us | aQ 
tbbgs. I 7 7 I 7 7 I Jesus | saith unto her, | I that | speak 
unto thee | am | he. | 7 7 | 7 7 ] And upon | this | came 
his dis- I ciples, | 7 and ( marvelled | 7 that he | talked 
with the { woman : | 7 7 ( 7 yet | no man | said, | what | 
seekest thou ? | 7 7 | 7 (H"| why | talkest thou | with her; | 
7 7" I 7 7 i 7 The I woman | then | left her | water-pot, | 
7 and { went her | way | into the { city, { 7 7 { 7 and | saith 
to the I men, | 7 7 | come { see a | man | 7 that | told me |' 
all things | 7 that { ever I [ did : | 7 7 | is not | this the { 
Christ? I 7 7 I 77 I Then | they went I outof the | cityl 
7 and I came unto him. j 7 7 { 7 7 | 7 In the | mean- | 
while I 7 his dis- | ciples | pr&yed him, | 7 7 | saying, f 
7 7 I Master, | 7 7 | eat j | 7 7 | 7 but he | said ud(o 
them, I I have | meat to | eat J 7 that ] ye | know not 
of. 1 7 7 I 7 7 I 
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Tberefore | said the dig- | ciplea | one to an- | other, 
I 7 7 I 7 hath | any man | brought him | aught to | eat ? | 
7 7 I 7 7 I Jesus I saith unto Uiem, ] 7 7 | My | meat | 
7 is to I do the I will of | him that | sent me, | 7 and to | 
finish his | work, i 7 7 | 7 7 | Say not ye, ] there are ] 
yet I four | months, ] 7 and | then | oometh the ] haN 
vest? I 7 7 I 7 be- J hold | 7 I | say unto you, | 7 7 | 
lift up your | eyes, | 7 and | locJc on the | fieids; I 7 7 | 
Cor they are | white al- | ready { 7 to | harvest, t 7 7 j 
7 And I he that | reapetfa { 7 re- | ceiveth | w^es, I 7 
and I gathereth | fruit | 7 unto | life e- | temal ; | 7 7 j 
7 that I both I he that | sowetb | 7 and 1 he that | reap- 
eth I 7 may rer | joice to- | gether. | 7 7 ] 7 7 | 7 And | 
here- | in 7 | 7 is [ that | saying \ true, | 7 7 | One | 
soweth, I 7 and an- I other I reapeth. | 7 7 j 7 7 [ 7 1 1 
sent you to I reap | that 7 [ 7 where- ] on ye be- | 
■towed I no I labour. | 7 7 | Other | men | laboured, ] 
7 and | ye are | entered | into their | labours. | 7 7 | 
7 7 I 7 And t many of the Sa- | maritans | 7 of ] that ] 
city I 7 beUeved on him | for the | saying of the | wo- 
man, I 7 which I testified, | 7 he j told me | all that | 
ever I I did. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 7 So | when the Sa- | mari- 
tans I 7 were | come unto him, | 7 th^ be- | sought him 
I that he would | tarry | with them : | 7 7 | 7 and he a- 1 
bode I there | two | days. | 7 7 | 7 7 | And | many | 
more be- | lieved on him | 7 be- | cause of his | own | 
words ; | 7 and | said unto the [ woman, | 7 7 | Now 
we be- I heve, | not be- | cause o( | thy | saying, ] 
for we have | heard him | our- | selves, | 7 and ] know, 
I 7 that I this | is | 7 in- | deed | 7 the 1 Christ, j 7 the j 
Saviour | 7 of the 1 world. | 7 7 I 7 7 [ 
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lATUf CAU.:(NQ THE fALLEK AWOKLS TBOK THE OBLK 
VIOUS POOL. 

MiUon. Faradue Lott. Book I. 

7 He I scarce had | ceas'd| when the su- { perior | fiend] 
7 Was I moving | toward die { shore, [7 7 | 7' bis [ 

ponderous | shield | 
7 (E- I therial | temper, | massy, | targe and | round) | 
7 Be- I hind him | cast ! | 7 the | hroad cir- | cumfe- | 

rence { 
Hung on his | shoulders, | 7 like the } moon, | 7 whose 

I orb, I 
7 Thro' I optic | glass, | 7 the | Tuscan ] artist | views, ] 
7 At 1 evening | 7 7 | 7 from the | top of j Fiesole, | 
Or in Val- | damo, | 7 to des- | cry I new I lands, | 
7 7 I Rivers, or | mountains, [ 7 on her [ spot^ | globe. 

I 77 |77 I 
7 His I spear | 7 to | equal j which | 7 the | tallest | pine | 
Hewn on Nor- | wegian j hills | 7 7 | to be the | mast | 
7 Of I some I great | admiral, | were but a | wand, | 
7' He I walk'd with | 7 to sup- | port un- { easy | steps | 
Over the | buming | marl : I 7 7 | (not 7 | like 7 | those 

I steps I 
7 On I Heaven's | azure !) | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 and (he | tor- 
rid I cliroe I 
Smote on him | sore be- | sides, | 7 7 | vaulted with | 

fire. I 7 7 I 7 7 1 
Nathless | 7 he | so en- | dur'd | till on the | beach | 
7 Of| that en- | flamed | sea ] 7 be | stood, | 7 and ] 

callM I 
7 His I legions, | 7 7 | angel | forms, | 7 who | lay, en- 1 
tcanc'd, I 
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Thick as au- | tutnnal | leaves | 7 that | strew the jtHrooksI 
7 In I Vallom- | brosa, j 7 7 | where the E- j trurian | 

shades, { 
High ovei^ I arch'd | 7eiii- 1 bower; | 77 | 7or | scat- 

ter'd [ sedge [ 
7 A- I fioat, I when with | fierce | winds, [ 7 O- | rioo, | 

arm'd, | 
7 Hath I vex'd the | Red I Sea | coast, [ 7 whose | 

waves o'er- | durew | 
7 Bu- I siris and his | Memphian | chivaby, | 
While with per- | fidious | hatred I 7 7 | they pur- | 

sued I 
7 The I sojourners of I Goshen, | 7 7 | 7 who he- ] 

held I 
7 From the I safe | shore, | 7 their | floating | carcases | 
7 And I brcAen | chariot [wheeb: | 77|so | thick be- | 

strown I 
Ahject and | lost, 7 ( lay | these, 17 7] covering the [ 

flood, I 7 7 (. 
Under a- | mazement of their | hideous { change. ] 7 7 | 

7 7 I 
7 He j call'd | so j k)ud; { 7 that | all the J hollow | 

deep I 
7 Of I hell I 7 re- I sounded. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

" Prui- ) ces ! I 7 7 I Poten- 1 tales ! | 7 7 | 
Warriors ! | 7 7 | 7 the | flower of | heaven, | 7 7 | once | 

yours I 7 7 I now | lost, | 7 7 | 
7 If I such a»- 1 tonishment as | this | 7 can | seize | . 
7 E- 1 temal | spirits : | 7 7 | or have ye \ chosen | this | 

place, I 
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7 To I shimber | here, 7 j as in the | nles of | hearen t \ 

77|77| 
Or in this | abject | posture | 7 7 | have you | sworn | 
7 To a- 1 dore the | Conqueror? | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 iriio|Daw 

be- I holds I 
Cherub andj seraph | 7 7 | rtdling | 7 in the | fk>otl, [ 
7 With I scatter'd | arms and | ensigns. | 7 7 | 7 7 | Till, 

a- I non, | 
7 His I swift pur- j suers, | 7 from | heaven { gates, \ 7 

di»-| cem| 
7 The ad- | vantage, j 7 7 | 7 and de- | soending, | 7 7 | 

tread us | down ] 
Thus I drooping ; | 7 7 | 7 or with | linked | thundertiolts | 
Trans- 1 fix ub to the | boOom of this | gulpb. |77|7'!l 
77|7A-|wake!|7 7|7a-|rise!|77|7or |be| 

7 fiw 1 ever | fallen !" ] 7 7 | 7 7 | 



HAnCO BOZZARIS, THF. ZPAJIINONDAS OT MODUN 
GREECE. 

(He feU in an attack upon the TmH$h camp at Ijapii, 
the lite of the ancient Plaiaa, Avgiut, 20, 1823, and 
expired in the moiaent of victory. 

7 At I midnight | 7 7 j in his | guarded | tent 7 | 
7 The I Turk | 7 was j dreamhig | 7 of the | hour, ) 

7 When I Greece, | 7 her | knee in | suj^liance | bent 7 | 
7 Should I tremble | 7 at his | power ; | 

7 7 ] 7 In j dreams, { 7 through | camp and | court 7 | 
7 he I bore 7 | 

7 1^ I tro|^es | 7 of a | conquen» | 
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In I dnuns | "^ bia | song of | triumph | heard ; | 7 7 J 

"I 

mten 7 I wore his | monarch'i | signet { ring, 1 7 7 | 
Tbeo 7 I press'd that | iDonarcb's | iatme | 7 7 | 7 a 

I King; 7 I 7 7 I 
7 As j wild hie | ihougbtB? | 7 | 7aDd | gay of j viiag^ \ 

7 As I Eden's | gaidea \ bird. 7 | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
7 At I midnight | 7 in difl | forest | shades, [77] 

7 Boz- I zaris | ranged his | SuUote | baod, | 7 7 | 
True I 7 as the I steel | 7 of their | tried | blades, | 

Heroes | 7 in | heart and | hand. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
*nwre had the | Persian's | thousands | stood, 7 | 
'nere | 7 had the | glad 7 | earth 7 | drunk their [ 
blood? I 

7 On I old Pla- ! taia's | day: | 
7 And \ now 7 j 7 there | breathed that | haunted | air 7 | 
He I sons i | 7 of | sires who | conquered | there, 7 | 
7 With I arm to I strike 7 | 7 and j soul to | dare, | 

7 As I quick, 7 | 7 7 | 7 as|far as|they.7| 7 7| 77 | 

7 Ao j hour paas'd | oo 7 | 7 7 j 7 the | Turk a- | 
wdce : I 7 7 I 

That 7 I bright 7 j dream | 7 was bia | last; 7 1 7 7 { 
7 He I woke 7 | 7 to | hear his | sentry's | ^uiek, | 
7 To I arms ! | 7 they | come ! | 7 the | Greek 7 | 7 the 

I Greek 7 | 
7 He I woke to | die | 7 midst j flame and | smoke, t'\ 
7 And j shout and | groan and | sabre stroke, 7 I 
7 7 I 7 And | deadi-shots | falling | thick and | fast, 7 ] 
7 As I lightnings { 7 from the | mountain | cloud j 7 1 7 7 | 
7 And I heard, 7 | 7 with | roice as | thunder | loud, 7 | 

7 Bos- I zaris I cheer bis | band ; | 
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7 7 [ Strike 7 I 7 dll die [ last j armed | foe »»- | 

pires, 7 I 77| 
Strike | 7 7 | 7 for your | altars I ^ and your ] fires 7 |- 

"I 

Strike | 7 for the | gre«D | graves of your | ares, | 7 7 | 

God 7 I 7 and your | native | land! 7 i 7 7 | 7 7 [ 
Th^ I fought, 7 I 7 like | brave | men 7 | long and | 
well, 7 I 7 7 I 

7 Tbey { piled that | ground | 7 widi | Modem' | 
slain, 7 | 
7TbeyJ cooquer'd | 7 7 | 7butBoz- | 2ari8 1 fell, 7 | 

7 7 I Bleeding at | every | vein. 7 | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
7 His I few sur- | viving | comrades ] 7 7 | saw 7 | 
7 His I smile ] 7 when | rang their | proud 7 | huz»tb, | 

And the I red 7 I field 7 | 7 was | won; 7 [ 7 r | 
Then | saw in | death 7 | 7 his | eyelids | close 7 { 
Cahnly, | as to a | night's re- 1 pose 7 \ 

7 like ] Sowers at | set of | aun. 7 | 7 7 [ 7 7 | 

Come to the I bridal | chamber, [ Death ! 7 j 

Come to the | mother, I 7 when she | feels 7 j 
7 For the [ first 7 I time 7 | 7 her | first-bom's | bread) ; | 

7 7 [ Come when the | blessed | ieais 7 | 
Which I close the | pestilence j 7 are | broke 7 ] 7 7 | 
7 And I crowded | cities | wail its | subke ; 7 { 7 7 j* 
Come in con- 1 sumption's | ghastly | form, 7 | 
7 The I earthquake | shocks 7 [ 7 the | ocean | storm ; | 
Come when the | heart | beats | high and | warm, 7 J 

^ With I banquet \ song, { 7 and | dance and | wine, 7 1 
7 7 I Xbd I thou art | tOTrUile > | 7 die | tear, 7 | 
■3 The I groan, I 7 the I knell, 7 1 7 die ] paU, 7 I 7 die I 
Iner, I 
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7 And I bH we ) blow, 7 | 7 or | dream or | kttr 7 | 
7 Of I a^my, 1 7 are | thiiie. | 7 7 I 7 7 | 

But to the I hero, | ^ when bis | sword 7 | 
7 Has I won the | battle { 7 for the | free, | 7 7 | 

7 Thy I voice 7 | sounds like a | prophet's | word, 7 1 7 7 [ 

And in its | hollow | tones are | heard 7 | 

7 The I thanks of | millions | yet to | be. 7 | 7 7 [ 7 7 | 

7 Boz- I zaris | 7 7 | 7 with the ] storied | brave 7 | 
Greece | nurtured | 7 ia her | glory's | time, 7 | 7 7 | 

Rest thee | 7 7 | there is | no | prouder | grave, | 
Even in her ] own 7 | proud 7 ] clime. | 7 7 | 7 7 j 
7 We 1 teQ thy I doom 7 { 7 with- | out a | sigh ; 7 j 

For ibou art | Freedom's | now, 7 j 7 and | Fame's 7 1 7 7 1 

One of the | few 7 | 7 the im- | mrartal | nao^s, | 7 7 | 
7 That I were not | bom to | die. 7 | 7 7 [ 7 7 | 



ADDHKBS TO THE KAIHBOW. 

CampbeU. 
7 And I yet, 7 | ^ { bow, | 7 7 1 no | fablmg | dreams, 7 [ 

7 But I words of the I Most 7 I High, 7 I 
7 Have | told 7 { why ] first thy | rdte of | beams 7 | 

7 Was 1 woven | 7 in the | sky. 7 ] 7 7 ] 7 7 | 
When o'er the | green un- [ delug'd j eanh 7 | 

Heaven's | covenant | 7 7 1 thou didst | shme | 7 7 1 
How I came the | world's | grey | fathers | forth 7 ! 

7 To I watch thy | sacred | sign ! 1 7 7 | 7 7 | 
And when its | yellow | lustre | smiled 7 | 

7 O'er I mountains | yet un- | trod, 7 [ 
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Each I mother | held a- | bit | 7 her | child 7 | 
7 To 1 bless the | bow of ) God. 7 | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 Me- I thinks, | 7 7 | 7 thy | jubilee to | keep, 7 ] 

7 The I first-made | anthem | rang ^ | 
7 On I earth | 7 de- | livered from ibe | <ieepif7 ) 7 7 | 

And tbe I first 7 I poet | sang. 7 | 7 7 | 7 7 I 
Nor I ever shall the 1 Muse's | eye 7 I 

7 Un- [ raptured | greet thy | beam ; | 
7 7 I Theme of pri- [ meval | prophecy, | 

7 Be I still the I poet's | theme ! | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 The I earAt | 7 to | thee her | incense [ yields, 7 | 

7 The j lark thy I welcome | sings, 7 | 
Where 7 | glittering in the | freshen'd ] fields 7 | 

7 The I snowy | mushroom | springs. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
How I glorious is thy | girdle | cast 7 | 

7 O'er I mountain, | tower, and | town, [ 
7 Or I mirror'd in the | Ocean | vast, 7 ( 

7 A j thousand | fathoms | down ! | 7 7 [ 7 7 | 

7 As j freah 7 | 7 ia | yon ho- 1 rizon | dark, | 

7 As 1 young thy | beauties | seem, | 
As when the | eagle | 7 from the | ark 7 | 

first i sported | 7 m thy | beam. [ 7 7 | 7 7 { 
For, 7 I faithful to its | sacred | page, | 

Hearen | sfiil re- j buikls | 7 thy | span, ) 7 7 | 
7 Nor I lets die | type 7 [ grow [ pale with | age | 

7 That I first I spoke I peace I 7 to man. i 7 7 I 7 7 I 



23* 
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OTBELLO S ASDBESa TO THE BENATK. 

Sha&^eare. 

Host t potent | gniTe, ( 7 and | reverend [ seipiiors, | 
7 My I very | noble, | 7 and ap- | proved | good ] maa- | 

ters; | 77 | 
That 1 have | taken a- | way | 7 this | old man's | 

daughter, | 
It is I most I true ; | 7 7 | true, | 7 I hare | mairied 

ber; 
? The [ veiy | head and | front | 7 of n^ of- | 

fending | 
7 Halh I ttus ex- I tent, | 7 7 | no | more. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

Rude I 7 am 1 1 in I speech, | 
? And I little j bless'd | 7 with tbe | set | phrase of | 

peace ; | 7 7 | 
7 For I nnce | these | anas of | mine | 7 had | seren 

years | pitb, | 
7 Tm I DOW, I 7 some | nine | moons | wasted, { 7 diey 

have I us'd I 
7 Their | dearest | action | 7 in the | tented [ field ; | 
7 And I little | 7 of this | great | world | 7 can | I | 

speak I 
More than per- | tains ] 7 to | feats of | broil, | 7 and j 

batde ; [ 7 7 I 
7 And, I therefore, | little | 7 shall I | ^-ace my | 

cause, I 
7 In I faking | 7 for my- j self : [ 7 7 | yet | 7 by 

your I patience, | 
I will a I roimd | 7 un- j vamiifa'd | tale de- 1 liver, | 
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7 Of my I whole | course of | love : | 7 wbat | drugs, | 7 

what I chBTms, { 
7 What I conju- { ratJon, | ^ and what | tni^tjr | magic, | 
7 (For I 9uchpro-| ceeding | 71 am| charg'dwith-|«l,).| 
7 I I won his | daughter | with. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
7 Her I father | bv'd me ; | 7 7 | oft in- | riled me; 

I 77 I 
Still I questioo'd me | 7 the | stoiy of my \ life, j 
7 From | year to | year ; | 7 7 { 7 the | battles, | aeges, 

I fortunes, ) 
Thatlharej past. [ 7 7 | 7 7 | 
7 I I run it | thro' | even from ray \ boyish | days, j 
7 To the I reiy | moment | 7 that he | bade me | 

teQ it. [ 
7 Where- | in, | 7 1 1 spcJie, | 7 of | most dis- j astrous | 

chances; | 
7 Of I moving | acudents, [ 7 by | flood and | field ; | 
7 Of I hair-breadth | 'scapes | 7 in the | imminent | 

deadly | breach | 7 7 | 
7 Of I being | taken, | 7 by the | insolent { foe, | 
7 And j sold to | slavery ; j 7 T | of my re- | demptioD 

1 thence ; | 7 7 | 
7 Of I battles | bravely, | hardly | fot^ ; | 7 7 | 7 of | 

victories, | 
7 For I which the | conqueror | moum'd | 7 7 1 so | mttqr 

|fell!|7 7j7 7| 
Sometimes | 7 1 1 told the | stoiy | 7 of a | siege, | 
7 Where- | in, 7 | 7 1 1 bad to | ctmibat | frfagoes and | 

femine, | 7 7 ] 
Soldiers | 7 un- j paid ; | 7 7 | fearful to (fight, | 7yet { 

boldl 
7 In t dangerous | mutiny. | 7 7 | r 7 | 
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These ) tbiogs to ] bear | 
7 Would I Desde- | mcma | '^ 7 | serioushr | 7 in- | 

cHne : I 7 7 I 
7 But I s^ll, I 7 the I house af- | fairs | 7 vould | draw 

her I thence ; | 
7 Wbicb I ever, | 7 as she | could with | haste de- | 

spalch, I 
7 She'd I come a- | gun, | and with a ] greedy | ear | 
7 D&- 1 TOUT up I 7 ray dis- | course : | T 7 j 7 which | 

I ob- I serving, | 
Took [ oDce I 7 a I pliant | hour; | 7 7 j 7 and | found | 

good I means | 
7 To I draw from her | 7 a | jmjer of { earnest | heart, | 
That I would | all | 7 my ] pilgrimage | 7 di- | late, j 
7 Where- | of by | parcels | 7 she bad | sometUng | 

heard, | 
7 Bui I not dia- 1 linctirely. | 7 7 [ T 7 j 1 1 did con- | 

sent, I . 

7 And I often | 7 did be- | guile ber | 7 of her | 

' tears | 7 7 | 
When I did | speak of | some disr 1 tressful | stroke | 
7 That my | youth] sufier'd. | 7 7 1 7 7 | 7 My | Oorj \ 

being I done, | 
7 She I gave me, | 7 for my | pains, | 7 a | world oi | 

B6bs!|77| 
7 She I swore, | 7 » In | faith | 7 'twas | strange, | 7 'twai 

I pas^ng I strange ; | 7 7 | 
7 Twas I pitiful,! 7 'twas | vrraderous | jatifal." 1 7 7 | 
7 She I wish'd | 7 she | had not ] beard it ; 1 7 7 | yet she 

I wish'd I 
That I beaveii had { made | ber ( such a j man ; I 7 7 j 7 

she I thank'd me 1 7 7 | 
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7 And j bade me, | 7 7 | if 1 bad a | fnend that | lov*d 

her, I 
7 I I should but 1 teach him [ bow to | tell my ) story, | 
7 And I that would | wooher. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 70n | this] 

hint I 7 I I ^ake. | 7 7 j 7 7 | 
7 She j lor'd | me, | 7 fat the | dangers | 7 I had | 

pass'd;|77| 
7 And I I I lov'd | her j that she did | pity diem. | 7 7 ] 
Thig, I only, | 7 is the | witchcraft { 7 I hare | used. | 

77 I 77 I 



CBILDS BUIOLD. 



CAKTO IX. CI.XX]Cn. 



Ob ! diat the \ Desert { 7 were my | dweOmg place, [ 
7 Vfiih I one [ fair | Spirit | 7 for my | minister, { 
7 7 I That I might | ^ for- | get the | human 1 race, { 
7 And I hating | no one, | 7 7 | love | 7 but { only { her 1 1 

77|77| 
Ye I Elements ! | 7 in | whose en- | nobling | stir | 
7 I I feelmyself ex- | alted; | 7 7 | Can ye [ not | 
7 Ac- I cord me | such a | being ? [ 7 7 [ 7 7 | Do I 

I err I 
7 In I deeming [ such | 7 in- ] habit | many a. j 

spot?! 77 I 
Though I with them | 7 to con- | verse, [ 7 can | rarely 

I be our I lot I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
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There is a | pleasure | 7 in the { pathlesa | wooda, | 7 "^ | 
There is a | rapture | 7 on the | lonely | shore, | 7 7 | 
There is so- | ciety, | 7 ^ere | none in- { tnides, | 
7 By the I deep [ sea, | 7 and | munc | 7 in its ] 

roar. | 7 7 | 
7 I j love not | man | 7 the | less, | 7 btit | nature | 

more, | 
7 From | these our | interviews j 7 in | which I | steal | 
7 From I all 1 1 may be, ] 7 or | have been ] 7 be- [ 

fore, I 7 7 I 
7 To I mingle | 7 widi die ] universe, | and | feel | 
What 1 can | ne'er ex- | press, | 7 jet | cannot { all | 7 

con- I ceal. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
RoO I on I 7 thou | deep [ 7 and | dark | blue | ocean, | 

, 77| roll! |77 I 771 
Ten I thousand | fleets | 7 7 j sweep | overthee | 7 in I 

vab, I 7 7 I 7 7 1 
Man I marksthe | earth | 7 with | ruin, | 7 7 | his coa- 

Itrol I 
Scops with the | shore ; | 7 7 | upon the | watery ] 

plain, I 
7 The I wrecks ere [ aU | Oiy | deed ; | 7 7 | nor do(b 

re- I main | 
7 A I shadow of | man's j ravage, | 7 7 | save his | 

own I 7 7 I 
When for a | moment, 17 7] Uke a ] drop of | nun, | 
7 He I sinks into thy ] depths | 7 with | bubbling | 

groan, | 
7 With- I outa I grave, | 7 7 | 7 un- | kuell'd, | 7 un- | 

coffin'd, I 7 and un- I known. 1 7 7 | 7 7 | 
7 His I steps | 7 are | not upon | thy | paths ; | thy | 

fields! 
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7 Are I Bot a I spoil | 7 fiv | him ; ] 7 7 j Ibou dost a- | 

rise I 
7 And i shake him | from thee ; | 7 7 | 7 the | vfle [ 

BtreDgth be | wields | 
7 Foi I earth's de- } struction, | 7 7 | thou dost { all des- 1 

' pise, 1 7 7 I 
Spuiniog him j. 7 from thy | bosom, | 7 to the | skies, | 7 7 [ 
7 And I send'st him, | shirering | in thy | playful | spray | 
7 And I howling | 7 to his | Gods, | 7 7 | where ] hajdy [ 

hes I 
7 His I petty | hope, | 7 in J some | near | port | 7 or ) 

bay, I 7 7 I 
"Ilien I da&hest him | 7 a- 1 gain | 7 to ] earth, 1 7 7 | &ere 

I let him I lay. I 7 7 I 7 7 I , 

7 The I armaments | 7 which | thunderscrike | 7 the | 

walls I 
7 Of I rock-built | cities, | 7 7 | bidding | naticnis | 

quake, | 7 7 | 
7 And I monarchs | "^ 7 [ tremble | 7 in their 1 capitals, | 
7 7 I 7 The I oak le- | viathans, 1 7 whose | huge | ribs 

I make | 
7 Their | clay ere- | ator | 7 7 | 7 the | vain | tide | , 

take, I 
7 Of I lord of I thee, | 7 and | arbiter of | war! | 
These are thy | toys, | 7 7 | and as the | aiowy j flake, |' 
7 They | melt into thy | yeast of | waves, | ^ which | 

mar | 
7 A- } like the Ar- [ mada's | piide, | or | spoils of '| 

Tra&l- I gar. 1 7 7 j 7 7 I 
7 Thy I shores are | empires J 7 7 | chang'd m | all | 

save I thee, | 
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7 7 I 7 As- I Syria, | 7 7 | Greece, | 7 7 | Rome, | 7 7 j 

Carthage, | 7 7 [ what are | they? | 
7 7 I Tl^ I waters | wasted them | 7 7 f while they 

were | free, | 
7 7 I 7 And I many a | ^rant | uDce : | 7 7 | 7 their | ' 

shores | 7 o- | bey | 
7 The I stranger, | slave,- 1 7 or | savage; | 7 7 | tbenr 

de- I cay | 
7 Has I dried up | realms | 7 to | deserts, | 7 7 | not | 

30 I thou, I 7 7 I 
Un- I changeable, | 7 7 | save to tl^ | wild | waves | 

play:|77| 
Time | writes | no | wrinkle | 7 on | thine | azure | 

brow; | 
7 7 I Such as ere- | ation's | dawn | 7 be- | held, | 7 7 1 

7 thou ] rollest | now. ) 7 7 | 7 7 | 

Thou, I 7 7 [glorious I mirror 7 j where the Al- [ 

mighty's | form | 7 7 1 
Glasses it- | self in | tempests ; ] 7 7 1 7 in | all ] 

time, I 7 7 I 
Calm or con- | vuls'd I 7 7 | 7 in | breeze | or | gale, | 

or I storm, j 
7 7 I Icing the { pole, | or in the | torrid ) clime | 
Dark [ heaving ; | 7 7 | boundless, | 7 7 | endless, | 7 7 | 

7 and sub- | lime | 7 7 | 
7 The 1 image of E- | temily ! | 7 7 | 7 the [ thn»e, | 
7 Of the In- I visible ; | 7 7 | even from [ out tl^ | 

slime I 
7 The I monsters of the | deep j 7 are | made : | 7 7 | 

each I zone \ » 
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7 O- 1 beys thee ; I 7 7 | thou | goeet | fortb | dread | 
• falhondess, ] 7 a- | lone. | 7 7 | 7 7 ! 

And I have { loved thee, | Ocean ! [ 7 and my | 

joy 1 

7 Of I youthful I sports | was on thy | breast | to be | 
Borne, | like thy | bubbles, ] onward : | 7 from a | 

boy I 
7 I I wanton'd with thy | breakers } | 7 7 ] they to | me | 
Were a de- | Ught ; | 7 7 | and if the | freshening | 

sea I' 
Made them a | terror, | 7 7 | 7 'twas a | plea^g | 

fear, | 
7 For I I was I 7 as it were | 7 a | child of | thee { 
7 And 1 trusted to thy | billows } 7 7 | far and | 

near, | 
7 And 1 laid my | hand | 7 upon thy | name, | 7 aa 1 1 

do I here. | 7 7 [ 7 7 [ ■ 



LOBD THUSLOW'a HEFLT TO THK DUEI OW CBATrOK. 

The Ihi}ce Had (in theHouse of Lords) r^oaehed Lord 
Thurlow with Am plebian exiractum, and his recent 
admitnon to the peerage. Lord ThurUm rose Jrom 
the iBOoUaek, and advanced sloidy to the place fiom 
which the Chancellor addresses the home, then jtrij^g- 
hit eye upon the Duke, spoke asfoUowa. 

7 My I Lords, 7 | 7 7 | I am a- ! mazed, | 7 7 | yes 

my I Lords, 7 } I am a- | mazed at his | Grace's | 

24 
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Speech. | 7 7 | ? 7 | 7 The | noble | duke | cannot | 
look be- I fore him, | 7 be- | bind him, | 7 or on | either 
] side of him, | 7 with- | out 7 | seeing | some 7 j noble 
I peer, 7 ] 7 who [ owes his | seat 7 | 7 in tliis | bouse | 
7 to his sue- j cessfui ex- [ erdons, | 7 in the pro- | fes- 
sion I 7 to I which 7 | I be- | long. 7 | 7 7 ) 7 7 ] Does 
he not [ feel 7 | that it is as | honorable | 7 to | owe it 
to j these, | 7 as to | being the [ accident | 7 of an [ ac- 
cident? I 7 7 I 7 7 I 7 To I all these | noble | Lords, 7 | 
7 tlie 1 language of the | noble | Duke 7 | is as | appli- 
cable I and as in- [ suiting | 7 as it | is to my- | self. 7 | 
7 7 I r 7 I But I I do not I fear 7 | 7 to | meet it j 
single I 7 and a- ] lone. 7 | 7 7 | 7 7 | No one | vene- 
rates the I peerage | more than | I do. [ 7 7 | But my | 
Lords, 7 I 7 I I must 7 | say 7 | 7 that the | peerage | 
7 so- I licited 1 me, I 7 7j 7 not | I | 7 the | peerage. | 
77 I 77 1 

Nay 7 I more, | 7 7 | 7 I | can and | will 7 j say, 7 | 
7 7 I that as a | peer of | parliament, | 7 7 | 7 as | 
speaker [ 7 of this | right | honorable | house, 17 7 17 
as I keeper of the | great 7 | seal, 7 j 7 7 } 7 as j guar- 
dian I 7 of his I majesty's | conscience, | 7 7 | 7 as | 
Lord ] high | Chancellor of | England, | 7 7 | nay, 7 | 
even in [ that [ character | 7 a- | lone, { 7 in ] which the 
I noble I duke 7 | 7 would | think it an af- | front 7 | 7 
to be con- t adered, ) 7 but | which [' character | none 
can de- I ny 7 I me, 7 I 7 7 I as a I MAN, 7 | 7 I | 
am at this ] moment | as res- | pectable } [ 7 7 | 7 I ] 
beg 7 I leave to | add, 7 | 7 as | much re- I f^iectsd, | 
7 as the I proudest | peer 7 l 7 1 | now | kiok | down 
upon. 7 I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
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TRIBUTE or MB. BUBEB TO THE ENTEBPBISING SPIRIT 
or THE NEW-ENQLAND COLONISTS. 

As to the I wealth, 7 | Mr. | Speaker, | whic^ the [ 
colonies | 7 have | drawn from the | sea | 7 by their | 
fisheries, | 7 7 | you had | all | that | matter | fully | 
opened | 7 at your | bar. 7 | 7 7 [ 7 7 | 7 You | surely | 
thought I those acqui- | sitions | 7 of | value, | 7 7 | for 
they I seemed | even to ex- | cite your | envy; I 7 7 | 
7 and | yet 7 I 7 the | spirit [ 7 by | which that | enter- | 
prinng em- ) ployment | 7 has been | exercised, | 7 7 | 
ou^t I rather, | 7 in | my o- | pinion, [ 7 to have | 
raised your es- | teem and | admi- | ration. | 7 7 | 7 7 j 
7 And I pray, Sir, 1 what m the j world 7 | 7 is | equal 
to it ? I 7 7 I 7 7 I Pass | by the | other | parts, 7 | 7 
and I look at the | manner | 7 in | which the | people of 
I New- I England | have of | late [ carried | on | 7 
the I whale | fishery. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

Whilst we I follow them | 7 a- | mong the | tumb- 
ling I moiuitains of | ice, j 7 and be- ] hold them | pen- 
etrating I 7 into the | deepest | frozen re- | cesses | 7 of 
I Hudson's I Bay, | 7 and | Davis's | Straights, | 7 7 [ 
whilst we are [ looking for them j 7 be- | neath the | 
arcdc | circle, | 7 7 | 7 we | hear that they have | pier- 
ced I 7 into the | opposite | region of | polar | cold, 7 | 
7 7 I that they are | at the an- | tipodes, | 7 7 | and en- 1 
gaged I under the | fix>zen | serpent ] 7 of the | south. | 
7 7 I 7 7 I Falkland | Island, | 7 which | seemed | too 
re- I mote 7 | 7 and ro- j maotic an | object | 7 for the | 
grasp of I national am- 1 bilion, | 7 7 | b but a | stage and | 
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resliDg I place ] 7 id the | progress | 7of tbe!r nc-'| to- 
lioua I iDdustry. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

Nor is the j equi- | noctial | heat | more di> | coura- 
ging to them, | 7 7 | than the ac- | cumulated | winter | 
7 of I'both the | poles. | 7 7 | 7 7 ] 7 We | know that j 
Tiiiilst I some of them | draw the j line | 7 and ] strike 
the bar- | poon | 7 on the | coast of | Africa, ] 7 7 | 
others | run the | longitude, | 7 and pur- | sue their gi- [ 
gantic I game | 7 a- j long the | coast of Bra- | zil. 7 | 
7 7 I 7 7 I No I sea I 7 hut I what is [ vexed by their i 
fisheries. | 7 7 t 7 No [ climate | 7 that | is uot | wimess 
to their | toils. 7 | 7 7 [ 7 7 ] Neither the | perse- | ver- 
ance of ! Holland, | 7 7 | northe ac- | tivity of | France, 
7 I 7 7 I nor the | dexterous [ 7 and | firm sa- | gacitf 
of I English | enter- | prise, 7 | ever | carried | this 
most j perilous | mode of ] hardy | industry j 7 to the 
ex- I tent | 7 to | which it has heen | pushed [ 7 by tlus 
1 recent | people ; | 7 7 | 7 a | people | who are | still, | 
as it were, | 7 7 | but in the [ grisde, ) 7 7 | 7 and | not 
yet I hardened | into the ( bone of | manhood. | 7 7 | 
77| 

When I con- | template | these | things, 7 | 7 7 [ when 
I 1 know I that the ] colonies | 7 in | general | owe | lit- 
tle or I' nothing | 7 to [ any { care of ] ours, 7 | and that 
^ey I are not | squeezed,] into this | happy | form [ by 
the con- | straints of a | watchful | 7 and sus- | picKKis | 
government, | 7 7 | but that | through a | wise and | sal- 
utary I neglect | 7 a | generous | nature { has heen | 
suffered I 7 to | take her j own | way to per- [ fectiOTi ; | 
7 7 i when I re- j fleet upon | these ef- | feels, | 7 7 ] 
wlien I I see 7 | 7 how | profiuhle | they have | been 
to us, [ 7 I I feel j all die I pride of | power | sink, | 7 7 
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1 7 and I all pre- | sumption | 7 in the | msdom of | liu- 
man coi^ \ trirances | melt, | 7 and | die a- | way | 7 
with- I in me. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 Mj \ rigor re- | lents. 7 | 
7 7 I 7 7 I 7 1 I pard<Hi | something | 7 to the | spiiit of 
I Uberty. ] 7 7 | 7 7 | 



APOSTBOPHE TO THE QUEEN Or rRANCi!. 

Burke. 

7 It is I DOW, 7 I sixteen or | seventeen | years 7 | since 
1 1 saw the | Queen of | France, 7 { then the | Dauphi- 
ness, 1 7 al Ver^ | saiiles: 7 | 7 7 | 7 and | surely | never 
I Jighted on this \ orb, 7 | 7 which ^e | hardly | seemed 
to I touch, 7 I 7 a I more de- 1 lightiul | visicm. 1 7 7 ) 7 7 | 
7 1 1 saw her | just a- | bove the ho- f rizon, | 7 7 | deco- 
ratuig and | cheering { 7 the | elevated | sphere | 7 she | 
just be- I gui to I move ia : | 7 7 glittering, | 7 like the { 
morning | star ; | 7 7 | full of | lile^ 7 | 7 and | splendor, | 
7 and I joy. 7 I 7 7 I 7 7 I 

Oil ! I what a | revo- | lulion ! | 7 7 | 7 and | what a ( 
heart 7 | must 1 1 have, | 7 to | contemplate [ 7 with- ) out 
e- I motion, | that | ele- 1 vation [ 7 and | that 7 | fall, 7 
I 7 7| 77 I 

little I did I I dream | 7 that j when she j added ] 
tides of I vene- | ration | 7to | those of eo- | thua- | a»- 
tic, I distant, | 7 re- | apectilil ] lore, 7 | 7 7 | that she 
should I ever be 0- { bilged | 7 to { carry | 7 the | sharp 
I antidote a- | gainst di^ | grace 7 | 7 cc«- | cealed in | 
dut|bo90m:|77|7 7 | Uttle (Ud 1 1 dream 7 1 that I 
34* 
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^ould have | lived to ) see T | such dis- | asters | ftUen 
up- I on her | 7 in a | natioii of { galluit | men ; 7 | 7 7 
I 7 7 [ 7 in a j nation of | men of | honor | 7 aod of ) 
cava- I liers. | 7 7 | 7 7 I 7 I | thought | ten \ thousand 
I swords 7 I must have { leaped from their | scabbards, 
I 7 7 I 7 to a- I venge | even a { look 7 ) 7 that | threat- 
ened I her Vnth'l insuh. | 7 7 | 7 7 { 7 But the | age of 
) chivalry [ 7 is | gone. [ 7 7 [ That of | sophisters, | T 
e- I conomists and | calculators, | 7 has sue- | ceeded ; | 
7 7 I 7 and the | glory of | Europe | 7 is ex- \ tinguisb- 
ed for I ever. | 7 7 | 7 7 | Never | 7 7 [ never | more, 
7 I shall we be- | hold 7 [ that I generous jloyal^ | 7 
to I rank and | sex, 7 | " 7 | 7 that | proud sub- | mis- 
noQ, I 7 7 I 7 that | digmfied o- j bedience, I 7 7 ] 
7 that sub- I ordi- ] nation of the | heart, 7 | 7 7 ] 7 
which I kept a- I live, 7 | even in [ servitude it- | seU^ 
7 I T the I spirit | 7 of an ex- | dted | freedom. | 7 7 ] 
77 17 The I unhought | grace of ) Kfe, 7 ] 7 the ( cheap 
de- I f^ca of | natioDs, | 7 7 | 7 the | nurse of | manly 
I sentimmt j 7 and he- | roic j enterprize I 7 is | gtme ! 
7 I 7 r I 7 It is I gone, 7 { that | sen^- | biHty of { [Kio- 
ciple, 17 7)7 that [ chastity of | honor, | 7 7 | 7 iriiich 
\ feh a I stain 7 j like a | wound, 7 [ 7 7 | which in- | 
8pu-ed I courage | 7 whilst it | mitigated fe- | rodly, | 7 
7 I which en- I nobled 1 ^ what- | ever it | touched ; | 
7 7 I 7 and [ under | which 7 { vice it-- 1 sdf | lost \ 
half its I evil, [ 7 l^ j losmg I allits | groasness. | 7 7 | 
771 
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Grm/. 
Reprinted according to tbe origioHl copy. 

7 Tbe I curfew J tolls, | 7 7 | 7 the | knell of [ parting | 

day, 7 I 
7 The 1 lowing | herd | mnd | slowly | 7 o'er the [ 

lea ; 7 I 7 7 I 
7 The I ploughman | homeward | ^ods his | weur I 

way, 7 [ 
7 7 1 r And I leaves the ) world 7 | 7 to | du-koess | 7 

andto|me. 7 | 77|77| 

Now I fades the I glimmermg | landscape | 7 on the | 

sight, 7 f 
7 7 j 7 And | all the | wr I 7 a | solemn | stillness | 

holds 7 I 
Save I 7 where the | beetle ( wheels his [ droning | 

flight 7 I 
7 And I drowsy | tiiMngs | lull the | distant | folds. 7 [ 

77|77 I 

Save that 1 7 from i yonder I ivy [ mantled | tower | 
7 The I mopmg | owl 7 | does to the [ moon com- | 

plain I 
7 Of I such as ) wandering | near her | secret | bcnrer | 
7 Mo- 1 lest her I ancient | 7 7 ) solitary | rrign. I 7 7 1 7 7 [ 

7 Be- 1 neatb ] those | nigged [ ehns, | 7 that [ yew tree's 

I shade 7 | 
7 Where | heaves the | turf in | many a | moi^ning | 

heap 7 I 
Each in his | narrow | cell 7 | 7 for | ever | kid 7 f 
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7 The I rude | fore- | fathers of the | hamlet | sleep. 7 | 

77|77| 
7 The \ breezy | call of | incense | breathing | nwm, 7 | 
7 The I swallow | tmltering | 7 from the straw-built | 

shed, 7 I 
7 The I cock's shrill | clarion, 1 7 or the | echoing ] horn 7 | 
7 No I more shall | rouse them \ 7 &om their | lowlj | 

bed. 7 I 7 7 ] 7 7 I 

7 For I them 7 | do | more 7 j 7 the | blazing | hearth 

shall I bum 7 | 
7 Nor I busy | housewife | ply her | evening | care ; 7 \ 
7 7 I No I children | run I 7 to j lisp their | sire's re- | 

turn 7 I 
7 7 I 7 Or I climb his | knees, 7 | 7 the | envy'd | kiss 

to I share. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

Oft did the | harvest | 7 to their | ackle | yield, 7 | 7 7 { 
7 llieir [ furrow j oft | 7 the | stubborn | glebe | 7 has 

I broke ; | 
7 7 I How I jocund [ 7 did they j drive their | team a- 1 

field, 7 I 7 7 I 
How I bowed the j woods 7 [ 7 7 | 7 be- | neath tbeu' | 

sturdy | stroke. | 7 7 [ 7 7 | 

Let not Am- | bition | 7 7 | mocklheir | useful | toil, 7 | 
7 Thrar | homely | joys, 7 1 7 and | destiny ob- | scure, 7 | 
7 Nor I Grandeur | hear 7 [ with a dis- I daiofiil | 

smile 7 | 
7 The I short and | simple { annals ] 7 of the | poor. | 

77 I 77 I 

7 The I boast of I heraldry, | 7the | pomp of | power, | 
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7 And I all ibat I beauty-, | 7 7 | all that t wealth, 7 | 

e'er | gave, } 
7 A- [ wait, a- \ like, 7 | 7 the in- [ evitable I hour ; 7 | 
77 I 7The I paths of I glory | 7 7 | lead? | but to the 

grave. | 7 7 I 7 7 [ 

7 Nor I you, | 7 ye | Proud ! 7 | 7 im- | pute to | these 

the I fault, 7 | 
7 If j memory | 7 o'er their | tomb 7 | no | trophies | 

raise? j 7 7 j 
Where thro' the | long-drawn | aisle 7 | 7 and | fretted 

I vault, 7 I 
7 The j pealing | anthem | swells the | note of | praise. 7 | 
Can I sbmed | um, 7 | 7 or | animated | bust 7 { 
Back to its | man^oD, 1 7 7 { en 11 the \ fleeted | breath ? 7 1 
7 7 I 7 Can | honor's [ voice | 7 pro- | voke the | silent 

I dust? 7 I 
7 Or I flattery j soothe 7 [ 7 the | dull | cold | ear of | 

death. 7 | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 Per- I haps 7 | 7 in | this neg- | lected j spot, 7 | 7 is 

1 laid, 7 I 
, Some I heart [ once | pregnant | 7 with ce- | lesdal | 

fire ; i 7 7 I ■ 
Hands 7 { 7 that the | rod of | empire | 7 might have { 

sway'd, 7 ] 
7 Or I waked to ] ecstacy | 7 the | living | lyre. | 7 7 1 7 7 1 
7 But I knowledge | 7 to | their | eyes, 7 | 7 her | am-* 

pie I page, | 
ach vritb the | spwls of | Time, 7 | 7 did j ne'er un- ( 

roU;7|7 7|7 7l 
Chill 1 Penury i 7 re- | presa'd their 1 n(*le [ rage, 7 \ 
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7 And I froze the | genial | current | 7 of the | bouL | 

77|77| 

Full 7 I many a | gem of | purest | ray se- 1 rene, 7 | 
7 The I dark [ 7 un- | faibom'd | caves of | ocean [ 

bear; 7 | 
Full I many a | flower | 7 is | born | 7 to | blush un- | 

seen, 7 | 
7 And I waste its | sweeUess | 7 on the { desert | air. 7 1 

77|77| 

Some I village | Hampden, | 7 that with | dauntless | 

breast, 7 | 
7-The I litde | tyrant of his ) fields ( 7 with- | stood ; 7 | 
Some I mute in- 1 glorious | Miltcm { here may { rest, 7 | 
Some I Cromwell, | 7 7 [ guiltless of his | csuntry's | 

blood. 7 I 7 7 I 7 7 I 

7 The ap- [ plauae of | listening | senates | 7 to com- | 

mand ; 7 | 
7 7 The I threats of [ pain and | ruin | 7 to des- | 

pisej7| 77 I . 

7 To ] scatter | plen^ | 7. o'er a [ smiling ] land, 7-| 
7 And { read their | history ] 7 in a | nation's | eyes ; 7 | 
Their | lot for- | bade : 7 | 7 nor | circum- | scribed a- | 

lone 7 I 
7 Tlieir | growing ] virtues, | 7 but their | crimes con- | 

fined i 7 I 
' 7 For- { bade to | wade thro' | slaughter 1 7 to a | throne, 7 | 
7 And I shut the | gates of | mercy 1 7 on man- 1 kind ; 7 1 
7 The 1 struggling | pangs of I conscious | Truth to | 

hide; 7 I 
7 To I quench the | blushes [ 7 of in- 1 genuous | shame; | 
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^ Or I heap the | shrine of | luxuiy | 7 and | pnde 7 | 
7Witb I incense | 77 | kindled at the | Muse's ] flame. | 

77| 77| 

7 Yet ] even ] these 7 | bones 7 | 7 ftom | insult [ 7 to 

pro- j tect, 7 | 
7 Some | frul me- i raorial | still, e- | reeled | nigh, 7 | 
7 With [ un- I couth 7 | rhymes, T | 7 and | shapeless | 

sculpture | deck'd, 7 | 
7 Im- I plores the | pasung | tribute | 7 of a | agb. 7 | 

T7|7,7| 

7 Their | names, 7 | 7 their | years, 7 j spelt by the un- | 

letter'd ] Muse, I 7 7 | 
7 The I place of | fame and | elegy | 7 sup- 1 ply : 7 ] 
7 7 I 7 And I many a | holy | text 7 | 7 a- | round she 

strews 7 j 
7 That j teach the i rustic | moralist | 7 to | die. 7 1 7 7 1 7 7 1 

7 For I who 7 ] 7 to | dumb for- | getfidness a | prey, 7 | 
7 This I pleadng | anxious | being | e'er re- 1 signed, 7 | 
Left the | warm | precincts | 7 of the | cheerful ] day, 7 | 
7 7 I ' Nor I cajSt 7 | one | longing ] lingering | look 
be- I Idnd. 7 | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

On I some | fond | breast 7 j 7 the [ parting | soul re- 1 
lies, 7 1 

7 7 I Some [ pious | drops? [ 7the | cloang | eye re- [ 
quires, 7 { 

7 7 I Even from flie | tomb, 7 | 7 flie | voice of | Na- 
ture I cries ; 7 I 7 7 I 

Even to our | ashes, | 7 7 | live their | wonted | fires. 7 [ 
77 177 1 
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7For| thee 7 I 7 who] mindful |7oftiiB un- | honor'd | 

dead ; 7 | 
Dost in these | lmes,7| 7 their | Eutle3s|tale re- 1 late, 7 1 
7 B}r I chance and { lonely | contem- | plation | led, 7 { 
7 To 1 wander 1 7 in the I gloomy | walks of | fate ; 7 | 

Hark! ,7 { 7 7 | how the | lacred | cahn | 7 that | 

breathes a- { round, 7 | 
Bids I every | fierce tu- | roultuous | passion | cease ; 7 | 
7 7 I 7 In I still I small [ accents | whispering | 7 bova 

the I ground, | 
7 A I grateful | eamest| 7 of e- ] teraal | peace. | 7 7 1 7 7 1 
7 No I more widi I Nature and ihy- 1 self 7 ] 7 at | strife, 7 1 
7 C^e I anxious | cares and { endless { wishes | room, 7 1 
But thro' the | cool se- 1 quester'd | vale of | hfe, 7 | 
7 Pui^ I sue the [ noiseless [ tenor | "i of thy | doom. 
I 7 7 I 7 7 I 



ON HAPPINESS OT TBMPICH. 

Qoldtmth. 
Writers | 7 of | every | age | 7 have en- | dearored to 
I show I 7 that i pleasure | 7 is in | us, | 7 and | not in 
the I objects | 7 7 ] offered | 7 for our a- | musement. | 
77[ 77 I If the I soul be| happily dis- 1 posed, I 77 I 
every thing { 7 be- | comes | capable | 7 of af- | fording 
I enter- | tainment; | 7 7 | 7 and dis- | tress 1 7 will | 
almost I want a ] name. | 7 7)771 Every oc- | cur- 
rence | 7 7 | passes in re- ] view | 7 like the | figures 1 7 
of apro- I cesuon; | 7 7 | some | 7 m^ be [ awkward, [ 
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7 7 I <^ers | ill | dressed ; | 7 but | none but a | fool | 
7 is far \ this, | T en- | raged nidi the j master of the | 
cerenuHues. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 I re- j member | 7 to have I once [ seen a | slave, | 
7 in a I fbrtiG- | cation | 7 in | Flanders, | 7 who ap- | 
peared t no way | touched ] 7 with bis | situ- | ation. | 
7 7 I 7 7 I 7 He was | maimed, 17 de- | formed | 7 
and I chained : | 7 7 | 7 o- | bliged to | toil I 7 from the 
ap- I pearance of | day | 7 till | nightfall, | 7 7 | 7 and 
con- I demned to j this | 7 for | life ; | 7 7 | yet with 1 
all j these | circumstances ] 7 of ap- | parent | wretch- 
edness, I 7 he I sung, I 7 7 | would have | danced, 1 7 7 
I but thai he | wanted a | leg, | 7 and ap- | peared the | 
merriest, | happiest [ man | 7 of | all the | garrison. | 
7 7 I 7 7 I 

7 What a ] practical j 7 phi- | losopber | 7 was | here, 
7 7 I 7 a I happy consd- | tution | 7 sup- | plied phi- | 
losophy ; | 7 and though | seemingly | destitute of | wis- 
dom, j 7 he was j really | wise. | 7 7 ( 7 7 | No | read- 
bg I 7 or I study | 7 had con- | tributed | 7 to disen- | 
chant I 7 the I fairy | land | 7 a- | round him. | 7 7 | 
7 7 I Every thing | fumi^ed him | 7 with an | oj^or- | 
tunity of | mirth, | 7 7 | 7 and though | some | thought 
him, { 7 from liis | insensi- | bility, | 7 a ] fool, | 7 be 
was I such an | ideot | 7 as phi- | losc^hers | 7 should | 
wish to I imitate : | 7 7 | 7 for | all phi- j losophy | 7 is | 
only I forcing the | trade of | happiness, [ 7 when | Na- 
tute I seems to de- | ny the ] means. | 7 7 | 7 7 j 

lliey, I 7 who | likeour | slave, { 7 can | place them- 
selves ] 7 on I that i sde of the | world | 7 m | which | 
every thing | 7 ap- | pears m a | pleaang [ light, [ 7 will 
I find I something | 7 in | eveiy oc- ] currence | 7 to 
35 
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ex- 1 ciw their | good | honor. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 The | 
most ca- I lamitous e- j vents, | 7 7 | either to them- | 
selves I 7 or i others, | 7 can | bring | no | new af- | 
fliction ; I 7 7 I 7 the I whole | world | 7 is to | them, j 
7 a I theatre, | 7 on which ] comedies | only | 7 are j 
acted. [ 7 7 I 7 7 I All the I bustle of | heroism, | 7 
or the I rants of am- | hition, | 7 7 | serve | only to ] 
heighten | ^ the ab- | surdity | 7 of the | scene, \ 7 
and I make the | humor | 7 more j poignant. | 7 7 ] 
7 7 I 7 They | feel, | 7 in ] short, j 7 as | little | an- 
guish I 7 at their | own dis- | tress, | 7 or the ctMn- | 
plaints of | others, | 7 as the { under- | taker, { 7 
though t dressed in \ black, | feels | sorrow | 7 at a ] 
faneral. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 Of I all the 1 men | 7 I | ever | read of, | 7 the 
I famous I Cardinal de | Retz | 7 pos- | sessed this | 
happiness of | temper 1 7 in the | highest de- | gree. | 
7 7 I 7 7 I As he was a | man of | gallantry, { 7 and 
des- I pised | 7 all that | wore the pe- | dantic ap- { 
pearance | 7 of phi- j losopby, j 7 where- | ever | 
pleasure | 7 was to be | sold | he was | generally | 
foremost | 7 to | raise the | auction. | 7 7 | 7 7 | Be- 
ing a I uni- I versal ] 7 ad- | mirer of the | fair | sex, 
I 7 7 t when he | found | one { lady | cruel, | 7 he 
I generally | fell in | love | 7 with an- | other, | 7 from 
I whom he-ex- | pected | 7 a more | favourable ) 7 re- 
I ception. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 If | she, | too, ] 7 re- | jec- 
ted his ad- | dresses, | 7 7 | 7 he | never | thought of 
re- { uring into | deserts, [ 7 or | pining in | hopeless 
dis- I tress; | 77 | be per- | suaded himself, | 7 that 
in- I stead »rf | loving the | lady, | 7 he bad | only ] 
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limcied | 7 that be had | loved her; | 7 7 | 7 and | 
so, ( all was | well again. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 WheD I fortune | wore her 1 an^est | look, | 7 7 I 
and I he at I last \ fell bto the | power | 7 of his most | 
deadty | enemy, | 7 7 | C^idinal | Maza- | rine, \ 
7 7 I (being con- ) fined a J close | prisoner, | 7 in 
die I castle of | Valen- [ ciennes,) | 7 he | never at- j 
tempted | 7 to sup- | port his dis- ) tress | 7 by [ wis- 
dom I 7 or phi- I losophy; | 7 7 | for he pre- | tend- 
ed to I neither. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 He | only | laughed | 
7 at him- | self | 7 and bis \ persecWor ; | 7 7 | 7 and | 
seemed | infinitely | pleaaed | 7 at his | new situ- | 
ation. I 7 7 I 7 7 | 7 In | this | mansion of dis- | tress, | 
7 7 I though se- | eluded Jrom his ] fnends, | 7 7 | 7 
though de- [ nied | all the a- | musements, | 7 and | 
even the con- | veniences of | Ufe, | 7 he | still re- j 
tained hia | good | humour : | 7 7 | laughed at | alt the | 
little I spite of his | enemies: | 7 7 j 7 and | carried 
the I jest I so I far I as to be re- I venged, | 7 by | 
writing the 1 Ufe I 7 of his I goaler. ] 7 7 ( 7 7 | 

All that the | wisdom of the { proud { 7 can | teach, 
I is to be I stubborn | 7 or | sullen, | under mis- | for- 
tunes. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 7 The I Cardmal's ex- | ample [ 7 
will in- I struct us to be | meny, | 7 b | circumstances | 
7 of the I highest af- | fliction. | r 7 | 7 7 | 7" It | mat- 
ters not I whether our | good | humor | 7 be | con- 
strued I 7 by I others, | 7 into | bsensi- | bility ; | 7 or 
I even | idiotism : | 7 7 | 7 it is | happbess | 7 to our- | 
selves ; I 7 7 | 7 and | none but a | fbol, | 7 would | 
measure his | satis- | (action | 7 by | what the | world | 
thinks of it. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 

7 The I happiest ] silly | fellow | 7 I | ever J knew, | 
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wu of die I number of thow { gtod iiatttra4 | creatures 
I that are | said to j do no | harm | '^ to | an^ but tbem- 
I aekes. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 When- 1 ever be | fell into | an^ 
I misery, | 7 7 | 7 he | usually | called it ( 7 7 | » See- 
ing I life." j 7 7 I 7 7 I 7 If his I head was | broke 
by a I chairmav, | 7 or hia | pocket | picked by a | sha> 
per, I 7,he | comforted himself | 7 by | imiuiiDg | 7 the 
Hi- I bemian | dialect | 7 of the | one, \ or the more | 
fashionable | cant | 7 of the { otbea. | 7 7 | 7 7 | No- 
thii^ I came a- | miss to him. | 7 7 [ 7 7 | 

7 His I inat- | tention to | money matters | 7 ia- | 
censed his | father | 7 to | such a de- { gree, | 7 that | 
all intei^ | cession of \ friends, j 7 in his | favor, | 7 
was I fruitless. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 The |.old I gentleman { was od bis | death bed. | 
7 7 I 7 7 j 7 The I whole | family, | 7 and | Dick | 7 ». 
I mong ihe [ number, | 7 7 | sobered a- I tound him. { 
7 7 I 7 7 I 7 " I I leave my | second | son ] Andrew," | 
■aid the ex- | jnring | miser, | 7 " my { whole es- ] tate ; | 
7 7 1 7 and de- I sire him t 7 to be| frugaL" | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

Andrew, | 7 in « | sorrowful | tone, | 7 (as is ) usual | 
7 00 I those oc- I cafflons,) | 7* 7 { prayed | Heaven | 7 to 
pro- I long his | life and | health | 7 to en- |' joy it him- | 
self! ] 7 7 I 7 7 I 

7 " I { recom- 1 mend | Simon, I 7 my { third | son, | 7 to 
the I care of hia | elder | brother ; j 7 7 | 7 and | leave 
him I 7 be- 1 side, | four { thousand | pounds;" 

" Ah ! [ father, " | 7 cried \ Kmon, | 7 (in | great af- | 
flictioo, 1 7 to be I sure, ) j 7 " may | Heaven \ give you | 
life and I health | 7 to en- | joy it your- | self!" | 7 7 | 
7 7 I 

7 At I laat| turning to | poor | Dick, | 7 7 | « as far | 
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you, I you hxve \ alvntya \ 7 been a | aad | dog ; |,7 7 | 
youTl I never I come to I good; | 77 | you'll | never be | 
rich ; I 7 7 I 7 1 1 leave | you | 7 a | idullbg, | 7 to | buy 
a I haller." 1 7 7 j 7 7 | 

" M ! I father," | 7 cries ( Dick, | 7 without | any e- | 
nxilion, | 7 " may | Heaven | ^ve you | life and | health | 
7 to en- 1 joy it youi^ | self!" | 7 7 | 7 7 | 



A SniDIEB BVXffINfl'8 HEDITATIOM. 

Mrs. Baihauld. 

7 T^ I past ; 7 I 7 the 1 sultry | tyrant of the ( 

south ■? I 
7 Has I iqtent his [ short-lived j rage. 7 { 7 7 { 7 More | 

gratefiil j hours 
Move I nlent { on. 7 | 7 7 | 7 The | skies no | more re- | 

pel 7 I 
7 The I dazzled I sight; 7 |7 7|Butwith |mikl | maiden | 

beams 7 | 
7 Of ] temper'd | light, 7 [ 7 in- | vite the | cherish'd | 

. eye 7 j 
7 To I wander o'er thdr | s^ere j 7 | where 7 \ hui^ a- ( 

loft, 7 I 
Dian's | bright | crescent, [ like a { ^ver | how 7 { 
New I strung in | heaven, | lifts | high | 7 its | beamy | 

horns, 7 | 
7 Im- I patient fiv the | night, 7 j 7 and [ seems to | 

push? I 

36* 
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7 He( I brotfaer | down the | Ay. 7 | 7 7 | Fair { Venus | 

shiaes 7 \ 
Eren in the | eye of | day ; 7 | 7 with | sweetest ) 

beam 7 | 
^ Pro- I pitious | stnnes, and | shakes a | tremblii^ | 

flood? I 
7 Of [ soften'd [ radience | 7 fixmi her | dewy | locks. [ 

77 j 77 I 
7 llie I shadows | qiread a [ pace ; 7 j 7 7 j 7 vduJe | 

meeken'd | eve, 7 | 
7 Her | cheek yet j warm with | blushes, j sbw re- | 

tires I 
Through the Hes- | perian | gardens of the | west, 7 { 
7 And I shuts the ] gates of | day. 7 | 7 7 | 7 '1^ | 

DOW the I hour 7 ] 
7 When | contem- | platioa ] 7 (from her ( sunless | 

haunts, | 
7 The I cool | damp | grotto, 1 7 7 | 7 or the | kneiy | 

depth 7 I 
7 Of j unpierced | woods, 7 | where, 7 [ wrapt in | ^- 

lent I shade, | 7 7 | 
7 She I mused a- | way the | gaudy | hours of | 

noon, 7 I 
7 And I fed on | thoughts | un- | ripen'd by the | 

suo,) 7 I 
Moves } forward ; | 7 and with | radiant | finger | 

pCWtS 7 I 

7 To I yon I blue | concave, | swell*d by | breath di- | 

vine : I 7 7 ] 
Where, 7 | oae by | me, the j living | eyes (^ | 
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7A- I wake,|7 7 | quick | kindliag 1 7 o'er the ( fate of| 

ether | 
One I boundless | blaze ; [ 7 7 ] ten j thousand [ tremb- 
ling I fires, 7 I 
7 And I dandng | lusrtres, [ where the ijn- { steadjr | 

eye, 7 I 
Restless | 7 and | dazzled, | wanders [ ancoo- 1 fined 7 | 
7 O'er I all this [ field of | glories : | spacious | field, 7 \ 
7 And I worthy of the [ Master ! | he | ? whose | 

hand, 7 | 
TWth I hiero- | glyphics|77 | elderthanthe | Nile, 7 | 
7 In- I scribed the | mystic | tablet, | hung on | hig^ 7 | 
7 To I public I gaze; | 7 and | said, 7 | 7 A- | doreOJ 

man, 7 | 
7 The I finger of thy ] God! 7 | 7 7 | 7 Fr«n ] what | 

pure j wells | 
7 Of I milky I Ught, 7 ] What ] soft ] 7 o'er- 1 flowing 

I urn, 7 I 
7 Are I all these | lamps | so | fill'd ? 7 | these ] fiiendly 

I lamps, 7 I 
7 For- I ever | streaming ) o'er the | azure | deep, | 
1 To I pomt our | path, 7 | 7 and | light us to our | 

home. 7 I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
7 How I soil they | glide a- j long their | lucid | 

spheres ! | 
7 And I silent as the | foot of | time, 7 | 7 fbl- | fil 7 | 
7 Their | destin'd | courses. | 7 7 | Nature's ( self j 7 

b I bush'd I 
And 7 I (but a | scattered | leaf which | rustles ( 

through 7 I 
7 llie I tluck-wove ] foliage,) | not a | sound | is | 

heard 7 | 
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7 Ttk I break tbe [ tnidoight | ur : 7 j thongfa llie raiwd 

I ear, 7 | 
7 In- I tensely- 1 listening, | drinks in | every \ breath. 7 j 

77 i77 I 
How I deep the | silence, | yet how | loud the | praise ! 

I 77 I 77| 
7 But I are Aey | alent | all ? 7 j 7 or { is there not | 
7 A I tongue in | eveiy | star 7 | 7 that | taiks with 

man, 7 [ 
7 And I woos him to be | wise ? 7 | 7 nor | woos in [ vain : 

7|77|77| 
7 This I dead of j midnight | 7 is the | noon of | . 

thought, 7 I 
7 And I wisdom | mounts her | zenith | 7 with the j 

stars. 7 I 7 7 1^7 7 I 
7 At I this I still I hour | 7 the | self-col- { lected | 

soul 7 I 
Turns | inward, | 7 and be- [ holds a | stranger | 

there 7 | 
7 Of I high de- I scent, 7 | 7 and { more than | mortal | 

rankjl 77| 
7 An I embiyo | God ; 7 | 7 a | spark of | fire di- | 

vine, 7 | 
Which must | bum | cm for [ ages, ( 7 when the | ' 

sun 7 ] 
(Fair ] transitory | creature of a | day ?) 7 | 
7 Has I closed bis | wonted j Journey | through the [ 

east. I 7 7 [ 7 7 I 
Ye I citadels of | light, 7 | 7 and | seats of { bliss! 7 | 
7 Per- 1 haps my j fiiture | home, 7 [ 7 fitan | whence | 7 

the I soul, 7 I 
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Re* { vtjviog I periods | past, | 7 may | o& ] look | 

back, 7 I 
Wth I recol- | lected { teodemess, | "^ od | all | 
Tbe I various | busy | scenes she ] left be- | low, ^ | 
"} Its I deep-laid | jmijects, | 7 and its | strtinge e- { 

Tents, 7 I 
As on some | fond and [ doting | tale | 7 that sooth'd j 
7 Her | infant ] hours. 7 [ 7 7 [ O ( be it | lawful | now 7| 
7 To I tread the | ballbw'd | circle 1 7 of your | courts, 7 1 
And j 7 (with | mute | wonder j and de- | Gghted | 

awe,) 7 ! 
7'Ap- t jvoach your | binning | confines ! j Seized in | 

thought, [ 
7 Od I fancy's | wild and | roving | wing I | sail, ^ | 
7 From the ] green | borders | 7 of the | peopled | 

earth, 7 | 
7 And the j pale | moon 7 | 7 her | duteous | fair at- ] 

tendfuit; | 7 7 | 
7 From j solitary | Mara ; | 7 from the [ vast | orb | 
7 Of I Jupiter, { whose | huge gi- | gantic | bulk 7 | 
Dances in | ether | like the j lightest | leaf; 7 | 7 7* | 
7 To the I dim | vet^e, | 7 the j suburbs of the | sys- 
tem, j 
7 Where | cheerless ) Salum, | midst his | watery [ 

moons, 7 I 
Girt nith a | lurid | zooe, 7 | 7 in | gloomy | pomp, 7 | 
Sits like an | exiled | monarch. 1 7 7 { Fearless j thence 7 j 
7 I I launch | into the | trackless | deeps of | spice, 7 | 
Where 7 | burning { round, 7 | ten j thousand | suns | 

7 8p- I pear 7 \ 
7 Of I elder! beam I 7 which |ask| no |. leave to | shine. [ 
7 Of I ourter-|reBrial|3tar7|7 7]norlboTrow|light I 
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7 FrcMD the | proud | regent | 7 of { our | scanty ) 

day : 7 I 7 7 I 
7 7 1 Sons of the ] morning, | first bom | 7 of ere- 1 aiion, | 
7 And j only | less than [ He who | marks their j track, 7 | 
7 And I guides their | fiery | wheels. | 7 7 | Here | must 

I I stop, 7 ] 
Or is there | ought be- ] yond ? 7 | 7 What) hand un- | 

seen 7 | 
7 Im- I peb roe [ onward, | 7 through the | glowing | 

orbs 7 I 
7 Of I habitable j nature [ 7 7 | far re- | mote, 7 | 
7 To the I dread { confines [ 7 of e-{ternal | night,7 | 
7 To I solitudes | 7 of | vast un- [ peopled | space, 7 | 
7 The I desert^ of ere- | stion, [ wide | 7 and \ wild, 7 | 
7 Where | embryo | systems | 7 and un- | kindled | 

suns 7 I 
Sleep in the | womb of | cfaaos ? | 7 7 j Fancy | droops, | 
7 And I Thought | 7 &s- | tonished j stops her | hold 

ca- I reer. 7 ] 7 7 | 
7 But I oh thou ] mighty | Mind! | 77 | 7 wbose| pow- 
erful I word 7 I 
Said 7 I Thus let | bU things [ be | 7 and | thus they | 

were, 1 7 7 I 
Where shall I [ seek thy | presence ? | 7 7 | bow un- 

I blamed ] 
7 In- I voke thy | dread per- j fecuon. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
Have the broad | eyelids of the | mora be- [ held 

thee ? I 7 7 [ 
Or does the | beamy | shoulder of O- | lion | 
7 Sup- ] port thy | throne f | 7 7 | O | look \rith | pity 

I down 7 I 
7 On I erring | guilty | Man ! 7 | not in thy | names 7 j 
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7 Of I terror | clad ; T ( not with those | thunders | 
arm'd7 | 

7 That I conscious [ Sinai | felt when | fear ap- | 
pall'd 7 I 

7 The I scatter'd | tribes : 7 | thou hast a | gentler | 
voice,'? I 

7 TTiat I whispers \ comfort [ 7 to the ] swelling | heart, ^ | 

7 A- { bash'd 7 | 7 yet { lon^ng to be- 1 bold her | Ma- 
ker. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 

7 But J now I 7 my I soul 7 j un- 1 used to | stretch 

her I powers ^ \ 
7 In I flight so | daring | drops her | weary | wbg, 7 | 
7 And I seeks a- | gain the j known ac- | custom'd | 

spot, 7 \ 
Drest up with | sun and | shade ^ \ 7 and | lawns, and | 

streams j 7 | 
7 A I mansion | fair and | spacious ] 7 for its | guest 7 ] 
7 And ] full re- 1 plete with | wonders. | 7 7 | 7 7 | Let 

me I here | 
7 Ck>nr I tent and | grateful | wait the ap- | pointed | 

time I 
7 And I ripen for the [ skies 7 ] 7 the | hour will | come ( 
7 When { all these { splendors, [ bursting | on my | 

sight 7 I 
7 Shall I stand un- | veil'd, | and to my | ravish'd | 

sense 7 | 
7 Un- ] lock the | glories \ of the | world un- ) known. 7 

( 77 I 7 7 I 
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Or the ampaency of the Jruh Parliament to pan the 
Meatureof Union. 

Sir, 7 I I b the I most ex- | press 7 | terms 7 | 7 de- 
j tiy the I competency | 7 of J parliament | 7 to ] do this | 
act.7|77|77|Tl) warn you | 7 7 | do not | dare | 
7 to I lay your | band | 7 on the { consti- | tutioo. j 7 7 [ 
7 7 j 7 1 1 tell you, | 7 that | if 7 | circumstaDced as you 
I are 7 [ 7 you | pass this [ act, 7 \ it will be a { nuUi^, j 7 
and that | no | man in | Ireland | 7 will be | bound to o- | 
bey it. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 7 I I make the as- j seition 1 7 de- | 
liberately, { 7 7 | 7 I re- 1 peat it, | 7 and j call on [ any | 
man who j hears me, | 7 to j take [ down my j words ; 7 j 
7 7 I 7 you I have not been e- | lected for | this 7 | pur- 
pose, I 7 7 I you are ap- | pointed j 7 to | make | laws, 7 
I not 7 t legis- 1 latures ; | 7 7 | you are ap- | pointed to 
I exercise | 7 the [ functions of | legis- | lators, | 7 and ] 
not to trans- 1 fer them ; | 7 7 | 7 and j if you | do so | 7 
your I act 7 I 7 is a { disso- | lution | 7 of the | gorem- [ 
meat ; 1 7 7 | you re- | solve so- 1 ciety | into its o- | rigi- 
nal I elements, | 7 and ] no man | 7 in the | land | 7 is 
I bound to o- I bey you. | 7 7 | 7 7 | Sir, 7 j 7 I | state- 
I doctrines | whir.h are | not 7 | merely | founded [ 7 in 
the im- | mutable [ laws | 7 of | justice and of j truth; | 
7 7 I 7 1 1 state | not 7 | merely the o- | pinions j7of the 
I ablest I men' I 7 who have [ written aa the | science of j 
govern- t ment ; 7 1 7 7 | but 1 1 slate the | practice | 7 of 
our I consd- { tution | 7 as | settled [ al Uie | era of the | 
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Rvo- I lutioii, I 7 but I I state the | doctrine | under | 
which 7 I 7 die I bouse of | Hanover [ 7 de- | rives its | 
tide I 7 to the I tWone. 1 7 7 1 7 7 I Has the I long 7 I 7 a I 
^ht to trans- 1 fer his | crown P | 7 7 [ Is he | competent 
I 7 to an- I nex it to the [ crownofl Spain, { 7 or of | any 
|odier I countiy? | 7 7 ) No, | 7 7 | but he may | abdi- 
cate it ; I 7 and | every | man 7 j 7 who ) knows the | 
coDSti- I tution, | knows the ( conse- | quence, | 7 7 | 7 
the I right re- | verts to the | next in sue- | cession j | ^ "^ I 
If they I all | abdicate, | 7 it re- | verts to the | people. | 
7 7 I 7 7 I 7 The | man who | questions | this 7 | doc- 
trine, I 7 in the I same | breath, ] 7 7 j must ar- | tajga 
the I sovereign ou the | throne | 7 as a u- | surper. j 7 7 
I 7 7 [ Are you 1 competent ] 7 to trans- | fer your | le- 
gislative I rights 7 I 7 to the I French | council of | 
6ve [ hundred ? | 7 7 | Are you | competent | 7 to trans- 
I fer them to the | British | parUament ? | 7 7 | 7 I [ an- 
swer, I No. I 7 7 I 7 7 I When you trans- [fer 7 | 7 
you I abdicate, | 7 and the | great | 7 o- | riginal | trust 
7 I 7 re- I verts to the | people | 7 from | whom it | is- 
sued. I 7 7 I 7 Your- 1 selves | 7 you ] may ex- | tin- 
pjisix, I 7 7 [ 7 but I parliament | 7 you | cannot ex- | 
languish ; I 7 7 I it is en- I throned in the | hearts of the 
j people ; I 7 7 j it is en- [ shrined | 7 in the | sanctuary 
I 7 of the 1 consti- | tution ; | 7 7 | it is im | mortal [ 7 
as the I island | 7 which it pro- | tects ; ) 7 7 | 7 as | 
well I 7 might the | franuc | suicide | 7 7 | hope that 
die j act 7 I 7 (riiich de- | stroys his | miserable | body, 
"*l 7 7 I should ex- \ tinguish | 7 his e- | teroal [ soul. [ 
7 7 I 7 7 I 7 A- I gah 1 1 therefore | warn you, | 7 7 | 
do not I dare to | lay your | hands j 7 on die | consti- ] 
tution; I 7 7 I il is Br- I hove your | power. | 7 7 ) 7 7 | 
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Sir, 1 I 7 1 1 do not I say 7 I that die | parliucent | aRd 
the I people I 7 by | mutual con- | seat and [ co-ope- | rt- 
tkui, { 7 7 I may not | cbuige the I fcmn of the | coisti* | 
ttttioB. ] 7 7 I 7 7 I 7 When- ( ever | such a | case a- | ri- 
ses, 1 7 7 [ 7 it | must be de- j cided j on its | own | mer- 
its : 1 7 7 | 7 but 1 that B not | this | case. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 7 If I 
government I 7 con- | ^ders 1 this a | season | 7 pe- 
culiarly I fitted I 7 for ex- 1 periraents | 7 on the | consti- | 
tulion, I 7 7 I they may 1 caH on the | people.] 7 7 | 77 | 
7 I I ask you, | 7 7 j are you | ready to | do so ? | 7 7 | 
Are you ] ready to a- | bide tiie e- | vent of | such an ap- 
I peal? 7 I 7 7] 7 7 1 What 7 (is ilj you raust|'7 m | that 
e- 1 vent, 7 | 7 sub- | mil to the ! people ? 1 7 7 | Not 7 | 
^s par- I ticulftr | project, | 7 7 | fw if you dis- 1 solve 
ike I pi«3ent | form of 1 government, | 7 7 | they be- ]■ 
come 7 I free to 1 choose | any 1 other; ] 7 7 | 7 you | 
fliog them to the i fury of the | tempest, 1 7 7 | you must [ 
call coi them | 7 to un- | house them- | selves j 7 of the 
es- I tablisbed 1 consti- | mtion, | 7 and to | fashion to 
them- 1 selves 7 I 7 an- i other. ] 7 7 | 7 7 |7Ilaska-| 
gain, 1 7 is ] this the | time | 7 for an ex- | periment ) 7 
of I that 7 1 nature ? 1 7 7 | 7 Tbank 1 God 7 1 1 the | people 
lMve| mani- ] Tested | nosuch|wi3b;| 7 7so |faras | they 
have I spoken, | 7 7 ] their 7 | voice is de- 1 cidedlya- 1 gainst 
I 7 this I daring I inno- 1 vation. | 7 7 | 7 7 [ 7 You | know [ 7 
that I no I voice | 7 has been I uttered in its \ favor, { 7 7 
I and you | cannot he in- 1 fatuated e- 1 nough | 7 to | take 
7 I confidence | 7 from the | silence ] 7 which pre- | vails 
in 1 J»me 7 I parts of the | kingdom, | 7 7 | 7 if yoa | 
know I how to ap- | jwedate \ 7 tiat | dlence, | 7 it is | 
more | formidable ] tiian the ] most | clamorous | (^)p&- j 
siticHi; I 7 7 I you maybe [ rived and { shivered bylbe | 
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lightning | 7 be- 1 Tore you | hear the ] peal of the | thun- 
der ! | 7 7 | 7 7 1 But Sir, | 7 we are ] told 7 | 7 7 | that 
we should dis- [ cuss this | quesbon | 7 with | calmness 1 7 
and com- | pogure ! | 7 7 { I am | called on [ 7 to sur- | 
tender my |birth-right|7and my) honor, |7 7 ] and lam | 
told 1 1 should be | calm, I 7 comr jposed ! j 7 7 | 7 7 | 
National | pride 1 1 7 7 | Inde- | pendence of our | coun- 
try ! | 7 7 j These, 7 | 7 we are | lold | 7 by the j mids- 
ter, I 7 are I only | vulgar | topics | 7 7 | fitted | for the 
me- I ridiaii | 7 of the j mob, | 7 but un- | worthy j 7 to 
be I inentioned | 7 to { sbch an en- [ lightened as- | sem- 
bly i 7 as I this: 7 | 7 7 1 They are | trinkets and | 
gewgawB,| 6t to | catch the | fancy of 1 childish ] 7 and un- 
I thinking | people | 7 like | you. Sir, I 7 or | like your | 
predecessor | 7 in | that | chair, | 7 7 | 7 but { ut- 
twly un- I worthy | 7 the con- \ side- | ration I 7 of | 
this I house, | 7 7 | or of the ma- | tured | under- | 
Btandmg | 7 of the | noble | lord 7 | 7 who | conde- | 
•cefids 17 to in- I struct it ! | 7 7 | 7 7 | Gracious I 
God t7[7 7|7we|seeH{ Perry | re-as- | cendinig 
from the I tomb | 7 and ( raising his | awfid ] voice 7 | 
7 to I warn us | 7 a- | gdnst the sur- | render of our | 
freedom, | 7 and we | see that the | proud and | 
virtuous I feelings } 7 which [ warmed the | breast of 
that 1 aged | 7. and | venerable | man, | 7 are | only [ 
calculated | 7 to ex- | cite die con- | tempt | 7 of this ) 
young phi- | losopher, { 7 7 [ who hag been trans- | 
planted | 7 from die | nursery | 7 to the | cabinet | 7 to 
I outrage the | feelings | 7 and | under-' | standing | 7 of 
the 1 country. | 7 7 ) 7 7 | 
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XxkcCTIOH OT THE EARL OF ASGTLK. 

JW» Bittory of Jamet H, 

7 On the I tUrtieth of'[ June, j 7 one | thousand j 7 
six { hundred | 7 and | eighty | five, | 7 the | Earl of 
At- I gyle | 7 was | brought from the | castle, | 7 7 | 
first, I 7 to the I Laigh | councilhouse, | 7 and | thenc^, 
I 7 to the I place of exe- | cutira. | 7 7 | 7 7 | Be- | 
fore he | left the | castle, j 7 he | had his | dinner | 7 at . 
the I usual | hour, | 7 at ] which he dis- | coursed, [ 7 7 
j not only | calmly, [ 7 but | even ; cheerfully, [ 7 
I with I Mr. I Chateris | 7and | others. | 77 | 77 | Af- 
ter I dinner | 7 he re- | tired, | 7 7 | (as was bis | cus- 
tom,) I 7 to his I bed-chamber, 1 7 7 | where j 7 it is re- 1 
corded, | 7 he | slept | quietly | 7 for a- | bout a | quar- 
ter of an j hour. | 7 7 | 7 7 | While he' was in | bed, | 
, one of the | members of the | council | came, j 7 and j 
intimated | 7 to the at- | teadants, | 7 a de- | site to | 
speak with him : | 7 7 | 7 upon | being | told | 7 that 
the I Earl | 7 was a- | sleep, | 7 and had | leH | orders 
I not to be dis- | turbed, ] 7 the | manager [ disbe- | lie- 
ved the ac- i count, | 7 7 | which he con- | sidered | 7 
as a de- | vice | 7 to a- | void | further | question- 
mgs. 1 7 7 I 7 7 I 

7 To I satisfy him, | 7 die | door of the | bed-cham- 
ber, I 7 was I half | opened, | and | then he be- | held, 
I 7 en- I joying a | sweet and | tranquil | slumber, | 7 the 
I man, | 7 7 | 7 who j 7 by the | doom of | him and his 
I feUows, I 7 was to I die I 7 7 | 7 with- [ in die | short 
I «^ace I 7 of | two [ hours. | 7 7 ( 7 7 | Struck with 
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the nght, | 7 he | burned | 7 out of the | room, | 7 7 | 
quitted the | castle | 7 with the | utmost pre- | cipi- | ta- 
tioo, I 7 7 I 7 and | hid tumself | 7 in the | lodgings of 
an ac- | quaiotance | 7 who I lived | near, | 7 7 | 7 
where he | threw himself | 7 upon the | first | bed that 
pr^ I gented itself | 7 7 | and had | ever^ ap- | pearance 
of a I man | au^ring { 7 the [ most ex- 1 cmciatiDg | tor- 
ture. I 7 7 1 7 7 I 7 His I friend ) 7 7 | 7 who was ap- | 
imsed of the | stale he was | in, | 7 and who | naturally 
c<Hi- I eluded he was { ill, | 7 7 | oSered him | 7 some | 
wine I 7 7 I 7 7 I 7 He re- I ^sed, | saying, | " no, | do, 
I tbatl will not [ help me. | 7 7 |7IhaTe | been at Ar- { 
gyle, I 7 and | saw him | sleeping | 7 as | pleasandy as | 
ever | man | did | 7 with- | in | one | hour | 7 of E- | 
temity, I 7 7 I 7 but I as for I me." | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 The 
I name of the | person { 7 to | whom | this | anecdote re- | 
lates I 7 is I not I mentioDed, | 7 7 | 7 and the | truth of 
it I 7 may | therefore | 7 be | fairly con- | sidered | 7 as 
I liable | 7 to ) that de- | p«e of | doubt, | 7 with [ which 
I men of | judgment 1 7 re- 1 ceive | every \ species | 7 of 
tra- 1 ditional | histoiy. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

Woodrow, I 7 how- j ever, I 7 7 [whose ve- \ racily | 
7 is a- I bove sub- | picion, | 7 7 | says, | 7 he | had it 1 
7 from the | most un- | questionable | 7 au- | thority. j 
77| 7 7 ) 7ltis|notinit-| self} 7 un- | likely ; | 7 7 | 
7 and j ^o is there, j 7 that | would not | wish it | true ? | 
7 7 I 7 7 I What a | satis- | factory | spectacle | 7 TO a [ 
philo- I sophical | mind, j 7 to { see the op- [ pressor | 7 
in the | zenith of his | power 1 7 7 | envying his j victim ! | 
7 7 I 7 7 1 What an ac- | knowledgement | of the | supe- 
ri- I tmty of I virtue ! | 7 7 | 7 7 1 What an af- | feeling \ 
7 rod I fordble | testimony | T of the | value t^ that ] 
26* 
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peace of { mind, | 7 which | Lmocence | 7 a- | ](H)e | 7 
can con- 1 fer! | 7 7 j 7 7 ) 7 We | know not | who | T 
this I man | was, | 7 7 | 7 but | when we re- | fleet { 7 
that the I guih | 7 which { agtuiized him, | 7 was [ proba- 
h\j I 7 in- I curred | 7 for some ] vain | tide, | 7 or at { 
least I 7 for some | increase of j wealth | 7 which he | 
did DOt j want, I 7 and | possMy | knew not | how to 
en- I joy, | 7 7 | 7 our di> | gust | 7 is | turned into | 
sometbiBg | likecom- | pas^oo, | 7 for that i very I fool- 
ish I class of I men, | whom the | world | calls I wise in 
their | gene- | ration. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

Soon j after this | diort re- | pose, | 7 Ar- | gyle | 7 
was I brought | 7 ac- \ cording to | order, | 7 to the [ 
Laigb t council-house, [ 7 from | which j place | 7 is | 
dated the | letter to his | wife, | 7 7 | 7 and from | thence 
j 7 to the I place of exe- j cuUon. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 On the 
I Bcaffiild I 7 be had | some dis- [ course, | 7 as | well 
with I Mr. I AnnaDd, | 7 a | minister | 7 ap- | pomted 
by I Government | 7 to at- | tend him, { 7 7 | as mth | 
Mr. I Chateris. | 7 7 | 7 7 | He de- | sired | boOi of 
them I 7 lo I pray for him | 7 and | prayed him- | self | 
7 with I much | fervor | 7 and de- | votion. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
7 The I speech which he | made to the | people { 7 was 
j such as I might be ex- | pected | 7 from the j passages 
rf-| ready re- | laled. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 The | same | mixture 
of I firmness | 7 and | mildness | '7 is con- | spicuous in j 
every | part of it. | 7 7 | ,7 7 | 7 " We | ought not," | 
7 said I he, I 7 " to des- 1 pise | our af- ] flictions, | nor to 
I faint 1 under them. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 We | should not | suf- 
fer ourselves | 7 to be ex- | asperated | 7 a- { gainst the | 
instrumenta | 7 of our j troubles, | nor by | Jrauduleol | 7 
or I pusil- I lanimous com- 1 ji^iance, | 7 7 1 brmg | guilt | 
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upon oar- J selves ; | '? 7 | faint | hearts | T are | usu- 
slly I false | hearts, | choosing [ mi, | rather than | suCer- 
iog." I 7 7 I 7 7 I 7 He I offers his | prayers | 7 for the | 
- three | kingdoms of | England, | Scodand, | 7 and | Ire- 
land, f 7 7 I and that an | end I 7 may be | put j 7 to their 
1 present [trials. | 7 7 | 7 7 | Having | then] adted { par- 
don I 7 for his I own | fanlls, j both of | God and | man, | 
T iie I would have con- { eluded, | 7 but | being re- | 
nunded \ 7 that be had { saiJ | nottung | 7 of the | royal | 
family, j 7 he | adds, | 7 that he re- I fers, I 7 in | this { 
matter, | 7 to | what he had | said | 7 at his { trial | 7 c<m- 
I ceming the j test ; 17 7(7 that he | prayed | 7 there | 
never might be { wanting | one of the | royal | family [ 
7 to sup- I port the | Protestant re- ] liglon ; | 7 7 | 7 and 
if I any of them | 7 had | swerved | from the | true | 
faith, I 7 he { prayed [ God I 7 to | turn their | hearts; | 
7 7 I 7 but at I any rate | 7 to | save his | people | 7 from 
thett I machi- 1 nadona. (77177] 

When he had | ended, | 7 he [ turned to the | soath | 
tide of the [ scafibid | 7 and | said, | 7 7 | "Gendemen, 
I 7 I I pray you, | do not | miscon- | struct | my he- | 
harior | this [ day. | 7 7 | 7 I | freely for- | give | all 
men | their | wrongs and | injuries | done a- | gainst | 
me, I 7 as I I de- I sire | to be for- | given of | God." | 
7 7 I 7 7 I 7 He ] then em- | braced his | friends, | 7 7 
] gave some- 1 tokens | 7 of his re- | membrance | 7 to 
his I son-in-law, | Lord [ Maidand, | 7forhis I daughter 
and I grand-children, | 7 7 | stript himself | 7 of | part 
of his ap- I pare), [ 7 of | which be | likewise | made | 
[resents, 1 7 and | laid his | head [ upon the | block.. | 
77 I 77 I 

Having | uttered a | short | prayfer, | 7 he | gave the [ 
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sigDal I 7 to ibe | exe- | cutiooer, | which was { insttmt- 
ly o- I beyed, | 7 and hU I head | acTered from his 1 
body. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 

Such were the | last 1 hours | 7 and ) such the | final ' 
ckMe I 7 of diis 1^ great | man's | Mfe. | 7 7 | /J 7 | May 
the 1 like | happy se- | renity. | 7 in such | dreadfiil | 
circumstances, | 7 and a ] death | equally | glorious | 7 
be the 1 lot of | all, | 7 wbom | tyranny | 7 of what- | 
ever des- | cription | 7 or de- | nomi- | nation, | shall 
I 7 in I any I age, I 7 or m [ any | country, | 7 7 | caB 
to [ expiate their j virtues ) 7 on the | scaffdd ! 1 7 7 1 7 7 | 



THOtJOHTS IK A PLACE OF WORSHIP. 

Hannah More. 
7 And .| here we | come and | sit, 7 | time after | time, 7 | 
7 And I call it | social | worship ; | 7 7 | Is it | 

thus? 7 I 7 7 1 
Oh 7 I Thou ! I 7 7 I 7 whose ] searching | all per- | 

vading | eye 7 [ 
Scans evCTy (secret | movementof the.| heart, 7 [ 
7 And I sees us ] as we | are T | 7 7 | why 7 | mourns 

my I soul 7 | 
7 On I these oc- 1 casious ? | Why so | dead and [ cold 7 | 
7 My I best af- 1 fections ? 1 1 have | found thee j oft 7 | 
In my I more | secret | seasons, | 7 in the j field, | 
And in my | chamber : | 7 7 | even | 7 in the | stir 7 | 
7 Of I outward I occu- | pations | 7 has my | mmd 7 j 
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TBeeft j drawn to | thee, | 7 and | found tby j presenoa 

I life: I 77 | 
7 But I here | . 7 I [ seek in | vain | 7 and | rarely | 

find 7 I 
7 Thy I ancient | promise | 7 to the | few that | wait 7 | 
7 In I ongleneas up- | on thee, | 7 7 | reach to | us. | 

77|7 7 1 
Most { sweet it | is 7 | T to | feel the | unity | 
7 Of I soul ce- I menting [ love ^ \ gathering in | one 7 | 
Flowing from | heart to | heart, | 7 and | Uke a | cloud | 
7 Of I mingled | incense | 7 7 | rising to the | dione | 
7 Of I Lope it- f self! | 7 7 | then 7 | much of | faeavea 

is ! feU 7 I 
7 By I minds | drawn | thither- | ward, 7 | 7 and \ close- 
ly I linked | 
In the ce- I lesdal | union, | 7 7 | 'us b | thia \ 
Sweet [ element a- | lone, 1 7 diat | we can | live 7 1 
7 To I any | purpose, | 7 or ex- | pect our j minds | 
Clothed with | that 7 | covering | which a- | lone pre-^ | 

pares 7 | 
7 For I social ] worship. | 7 7 | 7 7 | Therefore | 

mourns my [ soul 7 { 
7 In I secret, | 7 and like | one a- | midst the | vast 7 1 
7 And I widely [ peopled | earth | 7 7 [ 7 would | seek 

to I hide I 
7 My- j self and | sorrows | 7 &om the | motly 1 crowd | 
7 Of I human | obser- | vation. | 7 7 [ 7 But J Oh [ 

Tboui 
7 Whose I bowels | 7 of com- [ passion | never | fail 7 | 
Towards the | creatures | fashioned by thy | hand 7 | 
Re- I animate the ] dead 7 | 7 and | give to | those J 
7 Who I never I felt thy | presence [ io their | souls ) 
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7 Nor t saw thy ] beao^, \ both to | see and | feel [ 
7 That I thou art | lovely, | 7 and tfay | presence | 

life: I 7 7 I 
7 Re- I store the | wanderer, | 7 and sup- | peat the | 

weak 7 I 
With thy BUS- | uining | arm, | 7 for | strei^ is | 

thine. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
7 And I Oh ! | 7 pre- | serve this | tempest beaten | 

bark ] 
7 From | ^king in the j wave, t 7 whose | swellii^ | 

surge] 
Threatens to | over- | wbelm, | 7 For- | sake her \- 

not? I 
7 But I be hec I Pilot, | 7 7 | Aough | no | sun aor 1 

star 7 I 
7 Ap- I pear a- | imd the | gloom ; | for if a | ray | 
7 From [thy | all | cheering j presOTce, ] 7 ' | light 

her I course 1 
7 She I lides the | stonn se- 1 cure, | 7 7 | and in | due { 

time 7 I 
7 Will I reach her | destined | port, 7 | 7 7 j 7 aod | be 

at I peace. | 7 7 | 7 7 | . 



THE D0« AND WATER LILT, 

Coieper. 

7 The I moon was | shady | 7 and | soft [ airs 7 | 

Swept I Ouse's | ulent [ tide, 7 | 
When 7 | 'scaped from | literary | cares, 7 | 

7 I I wander'd | T on his 1 side, j 77 | 77 | 
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ElbRCtSES. 



7 My I spaniel, | prettiest of iai \ race, T | 

7 And j high | 7 in | pedigree, | 
(Two I nymphs | 7 a- | domed will^ j evety | grace 7 | 

That I spaoiel ] found for | me,) 7 | 

Now I wBQton'd j lost in | flags | 7. end | reede 7 ] 

Now I starting | 7 into | sight, 7 | 
7 Pur- I sued the | swallow o'er the 1 meads 7 { 

7 With I scarce a | aJower j flight. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

It was the ] time when | Ouse dis- { play 'd | 

7 His j lilies I newly | blown ; 7 | 
7 Their [ beauties | I in- | tent | ^ sur- | vey'A 7 | 

7 And I one I ] wish'd my | own. | 7 7 ] 7 7 | 

7 Witb.| cane ex- | tended | far 7 | 7 1 | sought 7 | 

7 To I steer it i close to | land;? | 
7 But I still the 1 prize | 7 though | nearly | caught, 7 | 

7 Es- I caped my { eager | hand. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

Beau I mark'd [ 7 my | unsuc- [ cessful | pains 7 | 
7 ^^ih I fix'd con- | ^derate I face, 7 | 

7 And [ puzzling | 7 7 | sat his | puppy | brains 7 1 
7 To j compre- ) hend the | case. | 7 7 ] 7 7 | 

But with a | chimp j clear and | strong, | 

7 IMs- t persing | all his | dream, 7 } 
71 I thence with- \ drew 7 | 7 and | foUow'd | Iot^ 7 | 

7 The 1 windings 1 7 of the | stream, j 7 7 | 7 7 

7 My I ramble | finish'd i I re- [ tum'd, | 7 7 { 

Beau 7 I (trotting | far be- | fore) 7 | 
7 The { floating | wreath | 7 a- | gain dis- [ cem'd | 

7 And I plunging | left die 1 shore. | 7 7 I 7 7 | 
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7 I I saw him with that | Ely | cropped 7 | 

7 Im- I patient | awim to ] meet 7 \ 
7My I quick ap- [ pfoach | 7and | Boonhe [ dropped7| 

7 The [ treasure [ 7 at my | feet. | 7 7*1 7 7 | 

Charm'd with the ] sight, | 7 the | world, | 7l I cried, 7 | 

7 Shall I Jiear of | this thy | deed : 7 j 
7 My I dog shall | mortify the 1 pride 7 | 

7 Of I man's 1 7 su- | pMiOT | breed : | 7 7 | 

7But I chief | 7 my- | self | Iwill en- | join, 7 | 

7 A- I wake at \ duty's | call, 7 | 
7 To I show a | love | '^ as | prompt as | thme 7 | 

7 To 1 Him who | gives me 1 aD. | 7 7 | 7 7 I 



THE DELDGK. 
GENESIS, CHAPTEB VIl. 

And the | Lord 7 | said unto *| Noah, | 7 7 | Come | 
thou, I 7 and [ all thy | house [ into the | ark : | 7 7 | 7 
for I thee have 1 1 seen | righteous he- 1 fore me | 7 in | 
this 7 I gene- | ration. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 Of I every | clean 
I beast 7 j tbou sbalt | take to thee by j sevens, | 7 the | 
male and bis | female ; | 7 7 ] 7 and of | beasts that are [ 
not 7 I cletm I 7 by | two, 7 | 7 the | male and his | fe- 
male. I 7 7 I 7 Of I fowls I also I 7 of the j air I 7 by I 
sevens, | 7 the [ male and the | female ; ( 7 to | keep 7 { 
wed «- I live j upon the | face of | all the j earth. | 7 7 j 
T 7 J 7 For I yet 7 [ seven | days 7 | and I wiB | cause it j 
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1 to [ nm apaa the | earth | forty ( days | ^ and | forty | 
Q^fats : I 7 7 I 7 and | BFeiy | Ining | substance | 7 that I 
have I made, 7 | will I de- | stioy 7 | 7 fix>m | off the | 
faceoflhe|e*rth. |7 7l77 | 

7 And I Noah | did | 7 ao- [ cording unto | all that 
the I Lord com- | manded him. | 7 7 { 7 And | Noah 
was I tax I hundred | yean | old, 7 | 7 when the | flood 
of I waters | was upon the | earth. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 And I Noah | went 7 | in 7 | 7 and his [ sods, | 7 
and his | wife, | 7 and his | sotis* | wives | with him, [ 
bto the I arit, | 7 be- | cause of the | wetdrs of the | 
flood. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 7 or I clean | beasts | 7 and of | 
beasts that are | not 7 j clean, | 7 and of ] fowls, j 7 and 
of 1 every | ibii^thai \ creepeth | upon the | earth, ] 7 7 j 
There | went | in 7 | two and | two 7 | 7 unto | Noah j 
into the j ark, | 7 the | male and the { female | 7 as | God 
had com- | manded | Noah- | 7 7 | 7 7 | And it | cama 
to I .pass I after | seven | days, | 7 that the | wat«^ of 
the I flood I were upon the | earth. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 In the I six I hundredth j year of | Noah's | life, | 
7 in the ! second j month, | 7 the [ seventeenth | di^ 
of the { month, | 7 the | same | day, | 7 were | all the | 
fountains of the | great ] deep | tm>k«i j up, 7 j 7 and 
the I windows of | heaven | 7 were] opened. | 7 7 | 
7 7 I 7 And the | rain ( was i^n the 1 earth | icH^ | day§ 
I 7 and I fer^ | nights. | 7 7 [ 7 7 | 

7 In the I self 7 j same | day j entered | Noth, { 7 
and I Shem, | 7 and | Ham, 7 [ 7 and | Japbetb, | 7 
the I sons of | Noah ; | 7 and | 7 Noah's | wife, | 7 and 
the I three | wiveB of his | sons | with them, | into the | 
ark : I 7 7 I They, 7 | 7 and ] every | beast | after his | 
Und, I 7 and I all the | cattle | after j their | kind, { 7 
27 
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and I ever)' ] creefung | ifaing that | creepeth \ npoa tlie \ 
earth 7 | after | his | kind, | 7 and | every | fowl | after 
his I kmd, 7 | every | bird of | every | sort. 7 t 7 7 { 7 
.^td tbey I went | in unto | Noah | into lbs I aik, | 77 | 
two and | two (^ | all | llesb, ) 7 where- | in is the | 
breath of | life. | 7 7 | 7 7 ] 7 And | they that | went 7 
I ID, 7 I went ia | male and | female, of | all | flesh, 7 | 
7 as I God had corn- | manded him. | 7 7 | And the | 
Lm^ 7 I shut him 1 b. I 7 7" f 7 7 I 

7 And the { flood was | fbr^ | days ] upon the { 
earth : | 7 7.| 7 and the | waters in- i creased, \ 7 and | 
bare up the | ark, | 7 7 | and it was | lift | up a- | bove 
tfie I earth. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 And the | waters pre- | vail- 
ed, 1 I 7 and were in- | creased | greatly | upon the | 
earth : j 7 7 | 7 and the j Brk went j up on the [ face of 
the I waters. | 7 7 1 7 7 | 7 And the | waters pre- | 
▼ailed ex- | ceedingly | 7 upon the | earth. 7 { 7 7 | 7 
And I all the I hi^ I hills |7 that were | under the | whole 
I heavens, | 7 were | covered. | 7 7 | 7 7 | Fif- | teen \ 
cubic I upward | did the | waterspre- | vail; | 7uid the 
j mountains were | covered. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 And ) aD \ 
flesh I died | 7 that | moved upon the | earth, 7 | hotb 
of I fowl, 7 I 7 and of I cattle, j 7 and of | beast, 7 | 7 
and of I every | creeping | thing | 7 that { creepedi | up- 
oa the I earth, | 7 and | every j man. j 7 7 j 7 7 [ AH 
in whose | nostrils | 7 was the | breath of | life, ( 7 of I 
all I that was in the | dry 7 | land, | died. | 7 7 | 77 ) 7 
And I every ( living | substance | was de- | stroyed 7 | 
7 which I was upon die | face of the | ground, 7 | 7 7 { 
both 7 ( man, { 7 and | catde, | 7 and the | creefnng \ 
things, 7 I 7 and &e | fowl of the | heaven ; | 7 7 | 
And ifaey were de- [ stroyed from the | earth ; [ 7 7 | 7 
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and I Noah | otAy j 7 re- | mained a- | lire, | 7 and j 
ibey that were | with faim | 7 in the j ark. 7 | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
7 And the | waters pre- | vailed upon the | earth | 7 an | 
hundred and | fif ^ | days. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 



BOHKtFUNDEN. 

CampbeU. 

7 On I Ldoden [77] when the I sun was '| low, | 
7 All I bloodless [ 7 7 | lay the un- | trodden | snow, j 
7 7 I 7 And | dark as | winter | 7 was the | flow | 
7 Of I Iser I rolling | rapidly. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 But I Linden | 7 7 | saw an- | other | sight | 
Whm die I drum | beat | 7 at [ dead of | night | 
7 Com- I maoding | fires of | deadi, | 7 to ] light | 
7 The I darkness | 7 of her [ scenery. 17 7(771 

7 By I torch and | trumpet ) 7 7 | fast ar- | ray'd- 1 
Each I horseman | drew his | battle | blade, | 7 7 | 
7 And j furious | 7 7 | every | charger | neighed | 
7 To I join die I dreadful | revehy. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

Then | shook the | hills | 7 with [ diunder | riven, | 
Then | nishM the | steed, | ? to j battle j driven, [ 
7 7 I And I louder than the | bolts of | heaven, | 7 7 | 
Far, I fiash'd | 7 the | red | 7 ar- 1 tillery. ] 7 7 | 7 7 [ 

7 ^d I redder | yet ] 7 those ) fires shall | glow, | 
7 On ] Onden's [ hills of [ blood-stamM | mow ; | 7 7 | 
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316 OHAMMUS or ELdCITTIOlt. 

7 And I daiker | yet | 7 ahall | be the | flow, | 
70f|Iser|R>uiiis[rtpi%. ]77| 17 |. 

7 rns I morD ; | 7 7 | 7 but | scarce { yoa \ lurid | sun | 
7 Cod | pierce the | war-clouds | rdling | dun ; | 7 7 ] 
7 Where | furious | Frank | 7 and | fiery [ Hun | 
7 7 I Shout in their | sulf^Hirous | canopy. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 The I combat I deepens. | 7 7 1 7 7 | On ] 7ye| brave | 
7 Who I rush to I glofy I 7? ]7 or the lgntve,|77 ) 7 7| 
Wave, I 7 7 j Munich, | 7 7 | all thy | banners | wave; 

I "I 

7 And I charge | 7 willi | all | 7 thy | chivalry. | 
7 7|77 1 

Few, I fewBhall ( patt|wbeTe | inany|ineet, | 7 7| T7| 
7 The I «iow I 7 shall be their [ winding | sheet } I 7 7 j 
7 And I every | turf 1 7 be- | neatb their | feet | 
7 Shall I be a I soldier's I sepulchre. I 7 7 I 7 7 1 



JlDDBESS or BENBT V. TO BIS TBOOFS BETORE THE 
GATES or HABTLEITK. 

Shakspeare. 

Once I more | unto the | breach | dear | friends, | 7 7 [ 

once I more; | 7 T | 
7 Or I close the | wall up | 7 mth our | £n(^ | 

dead. | 7 7 | 
7 In I peace | 7 7 | 7 there's | nothing | so be- j comes 
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7 As I modest | stillness | 7 zud hu- | mility. | 7 7 | 
But when the | blast of | war 17 7 1 blows in our | 

ears, | 
Then | imitate the ) acdon of the | tiger : | 
Stifiea the | sinews, | 7 7 | summon | up the | blood, | 
7 Dis- I guise | fair | nature | 7 with | hard | favored j 

r^e : j 7 7 I 
Then | lend the ] eye { 7 a | terrible { aspect; | 
7 7 I Let it I ply [•7 through the | portage of the | head, | 
Like the | brass | cannim ; | let the | brow o'er { 

whelm it, | 
7 As I fearfiiUyl asdoth a| galled | rock | 7 7 | 
7 O'er- I hang and [ jutiy | 7 his cod- ] founded | base | 
7 7 I Swilled with the { wild { 7 and | wastefiil j ocean. { 

77| 77] 
Now I set the I teeth, { 7 and | stretch | 7 the | nosbil- | 

wide, I 
Hold I hard the | breath, j 7 and | bend | up | erery | 

spirit'l 
7To his I full I height ! | 7 7 | On, 7 | cm, 7 1 you | noble 

I English, I 7 7 I 
7 Whose I blood is | fet &om | Others of i war | proof! | 
Fathers [7717 that | like | so many ] Alexanders, | 
Have in these | parts, | 7 from | mom till j even j 

fought I 
7 And I sheathed their | swords | "^ for | lack of | ail- 
ment. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
7 Dis- 1 honor not your | mothers. | 7 7 | Nov.' at- | test | 
7 That I those whom you | call'd | Fathers j did be- { 

get you! | 
7 Be I oopy | now | 7 to | men of | grosser | blood, | 7 7 | 
7 And] teach them { bow to | war! | 7 7| 77| 

"• Goo;(lc 



GRUnUB OF XLOCcnoif. 



7 And { you, I good { yeomen, | 
7 Whose { Umbs were | made ui \ England, | show us | 

here | 
7 The I mettle of your | pasture ; I 7 7 { let us | swear | 
7 That you are | worth your 1 breeding : i ' 7 ] which 1 1 

' doubt not. I 
7 7 I For there is | none of you { so | mean and | base { 
7 That I bath not | noUe | histre j 7 b your | eyes. | 

7T\ 77] . . 

7 J I see you | stand, | like | pey hounds { 7 in the | 

sUps, I 7 7 I 
Straintng | upon die | start. | T 7 | 

7 The I game's a ] foot, | 7 7 | 
Follow your | spirit : [ 7 7 | and upon | this | charge, ] 
Ciy I God for I Harry ! | 7 7 | England ! | 7 and | Saint 
I George ! | 7 7 | 7 7 | 



Wordmtorth. 

Three | years ] 7 she | grew, | 7 in | sua and [ show- 
er, | 7 7 | 
Then | nature | said, | 7 " a | lovelier | flower | 

7 On I earth | 7 was | never j sown ; | 7 7 | 
Thb} child | I to my- | self | 7 will | take, ; I 
7 7 I She shall be | ndoe, j 7 7 { and I will | make | 

7 A I Udy I of my I own. ] 7 7 | 7 7 | 
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EXXBCISEI. 319 

*< 7 M7- I self I wilt to my | darling j 7 7 | be, [ 

7 Both I law and | impulse : | 7 7 | 7 and vnth'\ me | 

7 The I ^I I 7 in I rock ] 7 and | plain, | 
7 In I earth and j heaven, I 7 in | glade and { bower, [ 
7 Shall I feel 1 7 an | over- | seeing | power [ 

7 To I kindle | 7 and re- | strain. | 7 7 [ 7 7 f 

" She shall be | ^rtive | 7 as the | fawn | 

7 That I wild ijitk | glee | 7 a- ] cross the | lawn I 

7 Or I up the I mountain [ 7 7 | springs ; | 7 7 j 
7 And I hers | 7 shall [ be the j breathing | balm, | 
7 And I hers | 7 the | silence | 7 end the j cahn | 

7 Of I mute in- | sensate 1 things. [ 7 7 | 7 7 | 

" 7 The [ Seating | clouds | 7 their |. state ^lall | lend | 
7 To I her ; I 7 7 I 7 for I her } 7 the I tfiUowj bend ; | 

7 7 I Nor shall she [ fai! lo [ see, | 
Even in the | motions | 7 of the | storm, | 
Grace, } 7 that shall j mould | ^the | maiden's | foim, | 

7 By 1 silent | sympatl^. | 7 7 | 

" 7 7 I 7 The I stars of I midnight [ 7 shall be | dear | 
7 To I her ; I 7 7 I and she shall | lean her | ear | 

7 Id I many a 1 secret | place, | 
7 Where | rivulets | dance their | wayward | round, j 77 | 
7 And I beauty, | 7 7 | bom of [ murmuring | sound, j 

7 Shall {pass | into her face. | 7 7 1 7 7 j 

7 And I vital | feelings of de- 1 light | 

7 Shall I rear her | form | 7 to | stately | he^ht ; | 

7 7 I 7 Her | virgin | bosom | swell J | 7 7 | 
Such I thoughts I 7 to I Lucy | 7 I will | pve, | 
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320 OBAMHIB or KLOCUTIOII. 

7 While I she and I 1 1 7 to- I ge&er | live | 
' Here | 7 in this | happy | defl." | 7 7 | 7 7 j 

Thus I niuure | spake. | 7 7 | 7 The | work | 7 was | 

done. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
7 How I soon | 7 my | Lucy's | race ( 7 was | run ! | 7 7 | 

7 She I died, | 7 7 | 7 and | left to | me j 
T This I heath, | 7 this | calm and | quiet | scene ; | 
7 7 1 7 The I memoty of | what | has ( been, | 

7 7 I 7 And | never | more | 7 will | be. 1 7 7 1 7 7 1 



CONCLUSION or THE REV. ROBERT HALL S SERMOK, 

Before the F^olwUeers at Bristol, in the protpect ofi»va- 
non by France. 

7 To I form an | adequate i- | dea j 7 of the [ duties 
of ] this I'criws, ] 7 7 I you must [ raise your | minds | 7 
to a I level | with your | statiou, [ 7 7 | 7 and ex- [ tend 
your I views | 7 to a | distant fu- j turity ; | 7 7 | 7 to ( 
ctxisequences | 7 the | most j certain, | 7 7 | though re- 
I mole. I 7 7 I 7 7 I By a [ series of j criminal | enler- 
pnses, I 7 7 I by the sue- | cesses of | guil^ am- | bi- 
tioD, I 7 7 I 7 the I liberties of ] Europe | have been | 
gradually | 7 ex- | tinguished : | 7 7 | 7 Ute j subju- | 
gfttion of I Holland, | Switzerland, | 7 and the | free | 
towns of I Germany, | 7 bas com- | pleted | that ca- | 
tastropbe : [ 7 7 | 7 and | we are the | only | people j 
7 in the I eastern | hemisphere | who are in pos- 1 ees- 
■ioD of I equal [ laws, | 7 and a | free | consti- j tutioD. ] 
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7 7 I 7 7 I But the | inun- | datkw of | lawless { power, 
I 7 7 I after [ covering the [ rest of | Europe, j 7 7 | 
threatens j England ; | 7 7 | 7 aad | we are | most ex- 1 
actly, I most | critically | placed \ 7 m the | only | aper- 
ture I 7 7 I where it can be | 7 sue- | cessfijlly re- | pel- 
led, 7 I 7 7 I in the Ther- | mt^yln | 7 of the | uni- 
verse. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 

7 As ) far as the | interests of | freedom | 7 are con- 1 
cemed, | 7 7 j 7 the | most im- | portant by | far 7 | 7 
of I sublu- I nary | interests, | 7 7 j you, | 7 my | coun- 
trymen, [ 7 7 j stand in the ca- \ pacily J 7 of the 1 fede- 
ral I repre- | sentatives | 7 of the | human | race ; 7 | 
7 7 { for with | you | 7 it j is to de- | termine, | (under | 
God,) I 7 in I what con- | dition [ 7 the j latest pos- 1 
terity I shall be | bom ; | 7 7 \^ their | fortunes j are 
en- I trusted to | your | care, | and on ] your | conduct [ 
7 at I this I moment | 7 de- | pends the | color | 7 and 
com- I p]exi<»i of theu' | destiny. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 If | 
hber^, I 7 7 I after beii^ ex- | tinguished | cm the | 
cwtijwnt, I 7 is { suSered to ex- | pire | here, | 7 7 | 
whence is it | ever to e- | merge j 7 io the | midst of 
that I thick | night | that will in- ] re^ it. [ 7 T 1 7 7 | 

It re- j maus with | you then [ 7 to de- | cide ) whe- 
ther that I freedom, [ 7 at | whose | voice | 7 the | king- 
doms of I Europe | 7 a- | voke from the | sleep of ] 
ages, I 7 to I nm a ca- | reer of | virUMus | emu- | la- 
lioD I 7 in I every thing ] great and | good ; | 7 7 | 7 
the I freedom | which dis- | pelled the | mists of | super- 
stition, I 7 and in- | vited the j nadong | 7 to be- | hold 
their | God ; | 7 7 j whose | magic [ touch | kindled the 
I rays of | genius, I 7 the eo- | tbujuasm of | poetry, { and 
the I flame of [ eloquence i | 7 7 | 7 the | freedom | 7 
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323 QRuuuB or u.ocDTioir. 

vriiicb I poured into our | lap 7 | opulence \ 7 and | arts, | 
7 7 I 7 and em- | beliished j Hfe | 7 with in- | numerable 
I insti- I tutions { 7 and im- | pravements, | 7 7 | till it be- 
I came a | theatre of | wonders ; | 7 7 ] it is for | ^on to 
de- I cide | whether this | freedom | 7 shall | yet sur- 
vive, I 7 (w I perish for J ever. | 7 7 | 7 7 | But you 
! have de- | cided. ) 7 ?■ [ 7 7 | 7 With | such a " 
mist, I every | thought of | what is af- | flicting in | war- 
fare, I 7 7 I every | aj^re- | bension of | dauger | must 
vanish, | 7 7 | 7 and | you are im- | patient to { mii^e 
7 in the I battle of the | civilized | world. [ 7 7 j 7 7 | 

Go then, | ye de- | fenders of your | country, | 7 ac- 
companied I 7 with I every aus- | picious [ omen ; | 7 7 
7 ad- I vence with a- | lacrity | into the | field, | 7 where 
I Godhko-I self} musters the [ hosts' of | war. | 7 7 | 7 7 
I 7 Re- I ligion | T is { too much ( interested [ in your 
sue- I cess, 7 I not to I lend you | faer | aid } | 7 7 | she 
will I shed | over your | enterprise | her se- | lectest j in- 
flurace. j 7 7 I 7 7 I While | you are en- | gaged in 
the I field I 7 7 I many [ will re- | pair to the | closet, | 
7 7 I many to the | sanctoary ; | 7 7 | 7 the | faith- 
ful of I every { name | will em- { ploy | that | pnyer | 
wWch has | power with | God ; | 7 7 | 7 the | feeble | 
bands 7 I which are un- [ equal | 7 to | any | other | wea- 
p<Hi, j 7 7 I Twill I grasp the | sword of the | Spmt: | 7 7 
I uid from I myriads of | humble, { contrite | hearts, j 7 
the I voice oi | inter- { cession, | suppli- | cation, | 7 and | 
weeping, | 7 will { mingle | in its as- [ cent to | heaven | 
with the I shouts of | batde | 7 aod the | shock of | arms. [ 
77 I 77| 

7 My I Brethren, | 7 I ] cannot but i- [ magine | 7 the 
I virtuous I heroes, \ legislators aod | patriots, | '^ of j eve- 
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ry I age and | country, | 7 are | bendmg from their | ele- 
vated I aeats | 7 to j witness thia | contest, | 7 in- | capa- 
ble, I tiU it be I tntiugbt to a | favorable | issue, | 7 of eiH | 
joying I their e- ) temal | "? re- [ pose. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 En- [ 
joy that re- | pose, | 7 il- j lustrioua im- 1 mortals | 7 7 [ 
"? Your I maotle | fell when | you as- | cended ; | 7 7 | 7 
and I thousands, | 7 in- | flamed with your | spirit, | 7 and 
. im- 1 patient to | tread in your | steps, | 7 7 | 7 are | ready 
to I swear by | Hun that | dtleth on the | tfarraie, | 7 and |. 
lireth for | ever and | erer, | 7 that | they will pro- | tect 
I freedom | 7 in her | last a- ] sylum, | 7 and | never de- 1 
sert I that | cause, | 7 which | you su»- [ lained by your | 
labors, | 7 and ce- [ mented with your | blood. | 7 7 | 7 7 1 
7 And j Tbou, | 7 7 | sole | i^er | 7 a- | niong the | 
children of | men, | 7 7 1 7 to | whom | 7 the | shields of 
the I earth be- | long, f 7 7 | gh-d | on thy | sword, | thou 
most I Mighty : 1 7 7 | go | forth with our | hosts | 7 in 
the I day of I batde J | 7 7 | 7 Im- | part, | in ad- | ditku 
to I their he- 1 redilary | valor, | 7 7 | that | confidence | 7 
of sue- I cess I 7 which [ springs from | thy | pre- 
sence ! I 7 7 I 7 7 I Pour into their j hearts | 7 the 
I sfitit of de- | parted | heroes ! j 7 7 j 7 In- | sfnre 
tbem I with thine | own ; | 7 7 | and while { led by 
thine I hand | 7 and i fighting { under thy | banners, | 
open I tbou then: | eyes | 7 to be- | hold in | every | valley, 
|7 and in | every | plam, | what the | prophet | 7 be- [ held 
by tiie 1 same il- | lumi- | nation | 7 7 j chariots of | fire 
1 7 and I horses of ( fire ! | 7 7 | 7 7 j Then shall the j 
Strong I man | be as } tow, | 7 and the j maker of it | 
7 as a I spark ;| 7 7 [ and they shall | bum to- | gether, | 
7 7 I 7 and I none shall | quench them. | 7 7| 77 | 
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7 When I aD thy I mercies, I 77|Omy |God, | 
7 My I rising | sonl sur- | veys, | 
7 Trans- | ported 1 7 with the ] view, | 7 Tin | lost | 
7 In I wonder, | love and f praise ! | 7 7 1 7 7 j 

O I bow shall ] words | 7 with | equal | warmth | 
7 The I gratitude { 7 de- | clare, | ' 
7 That 1 glows | 7 with- | in my | ravished | heart ! 
7 7 I Bnt I thou I 7 cmSt \ read it | there. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

Tity I providence | 7 my | life su»- | tained, j 
T And I all ray I wants re- | drest, | 
7 7 I When in the | alent | wcanb | 7 1 1 lay, | 
7 And I hung | 7 upon the [ breBst. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 To I all my | weak com- [ plaints | 7 and | cries j 
7 Thy I mercy | lent an | ear, | 
7 Ere I yet my | feeble | thoughts [ 7 had | learned | 
7 To I form themselves | 7 in | prayer. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

Un- ] numbered | ccMnforta | 7 to my | soul | 7 7 | 

7 Thy I tender | care be- 1 stowed, { 

7 Be- I fore my i infant | heart | 7 con- ] ceived | 

T From I whom those | comforts | fkmed. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

When in the | slippery | paths of | youth | 
7 With I heedless | steps j 7 1 | ran, | 7 7 | 
Thine [ arm | 7 un- | seen ] 7 con- | veyed me | safe, 

I 77| 
7 And 1 led me [ up to [ man. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 lltfot^ 1 tuddeo | dangers, [ 7 7 j toils and | deaths, j 
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7 It I gendy | cleared my | way, [ 

And trough the | [deaang [ snares of 1 vies, ] 

More to he i feared -I 7 th»n | they. | 7 7 [ 7 7 | 

7 When I vrcm with ( sicknesg | 7 7 ] oft bast | thou | 
Wtb I heakh | 7 re- | newed my | fece j | 7 7 [ 
And when in | ^na and { sorrows | sunk, | 
7 Re- I vived my | sou] with | grace. | 7 7 [ 7 7 | 

7 Thy I bounteous | hand | 7 with | worldly | bliss | 
7 Has 1 made my | cup | 7 run | o'er ; | 7 7 | 
And in a | kind and | faithful { friend | 
7 Has I doubled | dl my | store. | 7 7 j 7 7 j 

Ten I thousand [ thousand | precious | ffSa \ 
7 My I daily | thadus em- | pk>y ; | 
7 7 I Nor is the | least | 7 a | cbeerftil 1 heart, | 
7 That I tastes those | pfts with | joy. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7'nirough I every 1 period of my | life | 

7 Thy I goodness | 7 I'll pur- | sue ; | 

7 And I after | death I ' in | distant | worlds, | 

7 The I gloriwis ] theme re- | new. [ 7 7 | 7 7 [ 

7 When | Nature | fails, | 7 and | dny and | nigttt | 
7 Di- I vide thy | woiks no | more, [ 
7 My 1 evOT I grateful ] heart 7 | O | L«d ^ 
7 Tby I mercy | 7 shaU a- | dore. | 7 7 1 7 7 | 

7 Through | all e- | temity | 7 7 | 7 to | thee | 
7 A I .joyful I song [ 7 I'll | raise. | 7 7 | 
7 But 1 Oh ! I 7 E- I temity's | too | short | 
7 To I utter | all thy ] praise. | 7 7 | 7 7 [ 
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PART or THE BDKUL SEKTICE. 

From the Book of Common Prayer. 

I am the I resur- | rection | 7 and the | life, | 7 7 | 
sath the ] Lord ; | 7 7 ] he that be- | liereth in j me, I 
though he were \ dead, | ' 7 | yet shall he [ live : | 7 7 
I 7 and I whoso- | ever | lireth, | 7 and be- | lievetbin | 
me, I 7 shall | never [ die. | 7 7 | 7 7 [ 

7 I I know I that my Re- | deemer | liveth, | 7 7 | 
and that he shall | stand | 7 at the | latter | day | 7 tiptni 
the I earth, | 7 7 | 7 and j though | worms de- | stroy | 
this I body, | 7 7 | yet in my [ flesh | 7 shall I | see | 
God. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 

7 Be- I hold, I 7 thou bast | made my. j days, 7 ] as 
it were | 7 a { spaa | long : | 7 7 | 7 and mine | age | 7 
is I even as | nothing | 7 in res- | pect of | thee j | 7 7 | 
7 and I verity | every [ man | living | 7 is | alto- | getb- 
er I vanity; | 7 7 | 7 for | man | walkelh in a | vain | 
shadow, I 7 and dis- | quieteth him- | self in [ vaia : | 
7 7 I 7 he I beapetb [ up | liches j 7 and } cannot | tell 
i who shall 1 gather them. [ 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 A j thousand | years | 7 in | thy | sight | are hut as 
I yesterday ; [ 7 '^ I seeing | thatis | past | 7 as a ( watch 
in the I night. | 7 7 j 7 7 j 7 ^ | soon as thou } scatter- 
est tbem | 7 7 | diey are [ even as a- | sleep ; | 7 7 ( 7 
and I fade away j suddenly { 7 like the | grass. | 7 7 | 
7 7 I 7 In the | morning | 7 it is | green, | 7 and | grow- 
eth I up : I 7 7 I but in the I evenbg | 7 it is | cut | 
down, I dried { up, j 7 and | withered. | 7 7 | 7 7 I 

We con- I sume a- | way | 7 in thy dis- [ pleasure ; | 
7 7 I and are a- ] fraid | 7 at thy | wrathful | indig- | 
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naiion : | 7 for | vdien thou art | angry, | 7 7 j all our | 
days are | gtnie, 7 | and we | bring our | years | 7 to an 
and, 7 I aa it were a | tale | 7 that is | told. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
So I teach us to | number our | days : | 7 7 | that we 
may ap- I ply our | hearts [ 7 unto ] wisdom. | 7 7 { 
77| 

Now is [ Christ I risen from the jdead, | 7* and be- | 
come the I first I fruits | 7 of | ibem that | slept: | 7 7 | 
7 for I since by | man j came { death, | 7 by | man | 
came | also, | 7 the | reuir- | rection of the | dead. | 7 7 
I 7 7 I As in I Adam | all | die, | 7 7 | even | so | 7 in j 
Christ I 7 shall | all be | made a- | lire. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 
But I some { man | 7 will | say, 7 ] " How are the | 
dead | raised | up ? | 7 T \ and with ) what | body | 7 
do they | come ?" | 7 7 | 7 7 | Thou | fool, | 7 7 | that 
which thou | sowest | 7 is | not | quickened [ 7 ' ex- | 
cept it I die: | 7 7 | 7 and | that which thou ] sowest, [ 
7 thou I sowest not | that | body | 7 that | shall be, | 7 
but I bare j grain, | 7 7 | 7 it may | chance of | wheat, [ 
or of I some | other j grain:.] 7 7 | 7 but [ God | ^reth 
It a I body, | as it hath | pleased | him ; | 7 7 | 7 and to 
I every | seed | 7 his | own | body, j 7 7 | 7 7 j So, | 
also, j 7 is the I resur- | rection | 7 of the | dead : | 7 7 
I 7 It is I sown I 7 in cor- | ruption : [ 7 7 | 7 it is [ rais> 
ed I 7 in I incor- | ruption: J 7 7 ] 7 It is j sown | 7 in 
dis- I honor ; | 7 7 j 7 it is | raised | 7 in | glory : | 7 7 | 
7 It is I sown I 7 ID I weakness ; | 7 7 | 7 it is I raised [ 
7 in I power : | 7 7 | 7 It is | sown | 7 a [ natural | body, 
|7 7 I 7iti8|raised| 7a | spiritual | body. | 77 | 77 
I Now j this I I say, | brethren, | 7 that | flesh and | 
blood I cannot iit- | heritthe | kingdom of | God; | 77 | 
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Bflidier dodi cot- | n^on | 7 In* | bent | incop | rap- 

lioa. I 77 I 7 7 I 

7 Be- I bold, ( 7 I | ibow fou 1 1 mytter^. | 7 7 | 
7 7 I We sball f not | all | ^ep: | 7 7 | but ffe Bbafl I 
all be I changed | 7 in a | moment, | 7 in the | twinkling 
ot an I eye, | 7 at the j last I trump : I 7 7 | for tbe 
trumpet sball | sound, | 7 and the | dead shall be | raised 
I tncor- I nipdblet | 7 and |.we EbaUbe | changed. | 7 7 
I 7 7 I 7 Fw I Uus cor- | niptible ( 7 must | put oS | in- 
coN j niption, | 7 7 [ 7. and tliis | mortal | 7 must | put 
. on I immor- | tali^. | 7 7 | 7 7 | So | wheu diis cop- | 
rupuble j ahdl hare | put «) | incor- | rupdon ; | 7 and 
this t nHHtal { ^all have | put on | immor- | t^it^, | T 7 
I then shall be | brou^t to | pass | 7 the | sayidg that is | 
Written I 7 7 I « Death ) 7 is | swallowed | up | 7 m | 
Tictwy." I 7 7 I 7 T 1 O I Deafli! | 7 7 | whert is Ay j 
abg? I 7 7 I 7 7 I O I Gravel | t ? ] where is thy I 
victory ?|' 'P 7|7Thelstingofj death | T is | 
sm; I 7 7 I 7 and die I strengdi of | sin j 7 is die | law. j 
7 7 I 7 7 I 7 But I thanks be to ] God, | 7 who | ^eft 
us the I victory, | 7 T | tlwoti^ out | Lord | Jesm | 
Christ. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 

Man that is | bom of a | woman^ I "^ "^ 1 ^^"^ ^^^ ^ I 
short I time to | live, | 7 and is | fiiU of | misery. ] 7 7 1 
7 7 j 7 He I comedi | up, | 7 and b | cut [ dowQ | 7 
like a | flower: ) 7 7 | 7 he | fleedi, | 7 fts it | were, 
a I shadow, | 7 and j never con- | tinueth | 7 in | tme \ 
stay. I 7 7 I 7 7 1.7 In the | midst<rf | life 7 | we are in | 
death ; I 7 7 1 7 Of I whom may we | seek for | succor, 
I butof I thee, 1 O | Lord: | 7 7 | who for our | siaa ) 7 
an 1 justly dia- I pleased? [ 77| 77 [YetjO [Lord| 
God I most I ho^; | 7 7 | 7 7 | O | Lord | most | 
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migh^ ; I "^ "^ I O I holy | 7 and most | msntiAil [ Sty- 
iour ; j 7 7 | 7 de- | liver us | not 7 | into the ( bitter | 
pauis I 7 of e- I terna! | death. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 



ANTONX'S OBATION OVER CXSAK'S B0D7, 

Shakspeare. 

Friends, I 7 7 [ Romans, [ 7 7 | Countrymen ! | 7 7 | 

Lend me your | ears ; | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
7 1 1 come | 7 to | bury | Ceser, | 7 7 | not to | praise | 

him. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
7 Tlie I evil 1 7 th»t I men I do, | livetj after them ; ( 7 7 | 
7 The I sood | 7 is | crfi in- | terrsd | 7 mth dieir | 

bones; |. 7 7 | 
So let it I be I 7 with | Cesar! | 7 7 [ 7 7 | Noble | 

Brutus I 
7 Hath I told you, { Cteear | 7 was am- 1 bitiouS. 1 7 7 | 
If it I were so, | it was a | gneviKis | fault ; | 7 7 ] 
7 And I grievously | 7 hath { CieBBr | answered it. 1 7 7 | 
Here, | under | leave of | Bnltua, | 7 and the | rest, | 
7 (For I Brutus | 7 is an | honorable | man, \T T \ , 
So are they | all, 7 | all | honorable | men,) | 7 7 | 
Come I j 7 to I speak 1 7 at | Cssar's { fimeral. 1 7 7 1 7 7 | 

He was my | friend, 1 7 7 | foithfiil | 7 and | just to | 
me : I 7 7 I 
7 But I Brutua | says J be iras am- | bitious ; [ 7 7 1 
7 7 I 7 And I Brutus | 7 is an | honorable | man. { 
77| 77| 
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3S0 GKAMIUB or BlfOCDTIOK. 

He balh ] brought | many | captives | lionie to | Rome, | 
7 AVhose I tansoms | 7 did the | general | coffeis [ 

fill:,|77|77| 
7 Did I this 1 7 in I Cnsar 1 seem am- | bitious?|7 7|77 | 
When that the | poor have I cried, | 7 7 | Cnsar hath | 

wept^|7 7|77| 
7 Am- I bition | 7 should be | made of ] sterner [stuff*. | 

77|77j 
7 Yet I Brutus | says | 7 he | was am- | bilious ; [ 
7 7 I 7 And I Brutus | 7 is an I honorable | man. 1 

77|77| 
7 You I bU did I see, | 7 that, | <»i the | Lupercsl, | 
7 I I thrice pre- | sented him | 7 a | kingly | crowD ; | 
7 7 I Which he did | thrice | 7re-| fuse. | 77 i 7 Was 

I this am- |biUon? | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
7 Yet I Bnitus j says, | he Vfas am- { bitious ; | 7 7 ] 
7 And I sure, [ 7 he | b | 7 an | honorable | man ? | 7 7 1 
7 7 I 7 I I speak not | 7 to dis- | prove | what j &iitus 

j spoke, I 
7 But I here 1 1 am to | speak | what I do | know. | 

77 |77| 
7 You I all did I bve him 1 once ; | 7 7 | not without ) 

cause. 1 7 ' I 
What I cause with- [ holds you | then, | 7 to | moum 

for him ? I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
O I judgment ! | 7 7 | Thou art | fled to | brutish | 

beasts, ] 7 7 | 
7 And I men ] 7 have [ Ii^ their j reason ! | 7 7 ( 7 7 | 

Bear with me : | 
7 7 I 7 My [ heart 7 | b m the | coffin I there | 7 with 

Ctesar;! 
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7 7 I And I must [ pause 7 | tiU it | come { back to me. 

|7 7 |7 7 I 
7 But I yest«rda/, | 7 the | wtml of | Cnsar, \ mi^t | 
7 Have | stood a- ] gainst the j world ! | 7 7 | now | 

lies he | there, | 
7 7 I 7 And I none [ so | poor ) 7 to | do him | reive- 

rence. | 7 7 | 7 7 1 

I masters ! | 7 7 ] If I were dis- | posed K> | stir { . 
7 Your I hearts and | minds | 7 to | mutiny aud | rage,'| 

1 should do I Brutus | wrong, | 7 and | Cassius | 7 7 | 

wrong; | 
7 7 I Who, I 7 you | all | know, ] 7 are | honorable | 

men. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
7 I I will not I do [ them 1 wrong ; | 7 7 | 7 7 1 1 1 rather 

I choose I 
7 To ] wrong the | dead, | 7 to | wrong my- | self ] 

7 and | you, [ 
Than I will | wrong | such 7 | honorable I men. | 7 7 | 

77| 
7 But I here's a | parchment | 7 with the | seal of ] 

■ Cesar; I 
7 I I found it I 7 in hia | closet ; | 7 7 | lis his j 

wiU : I 7 7 1 
Let but the j commons | hear | 7 this | testament, { 7 7 { 
7 (Which, I pardon me, | 7 I | do not | mean to | read,) | 
■ . 7 7 I And they would | go 1 7 and | kiss | dead | Ccesar's j 

wounds, I 
7 And I dip their | na[&ins | 7 in his [ sacred | blood ; | 
7 7 I Yea j beg a | hair of him | 7 for | memory, | 
7 And I dymg, | 7 7 | mention it [ within their \ wills, | 
7 7 I 7 Be- I qpeathing it 1 7 as a [ rich 7 { legacy, j 
Untolheirlissoe. |7 7| 7 7 | 
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If you have | teara, | 7 pre- | pare to { ibed them | 
DOW. I 7 7 j 7 7 1 
7 You I all do I koow | llus | muitle : | 7 7 1 1 re- | 

flieinber | 
7 The I first | time | ever | Cssar | put it | on ; { 7 7 | 
Twaa on a | sununer*s | evening [ 7 in bis 1 tent ; | 7 7 j 
That I day 1 7 he I over- | came the | Nemi: j 7 7 1 7 7 1 
hook ! I 7 in I this ] place | ran J Cassius' { dagger | 

dm>ugh!|77|77[ 
See what a | rent | 7 the | envious | Caflca | made. | 

7 7| 7 7 I 
Through I this I 7 the I wdl be- ) loved | Bnitus | 

stabbed, | 7 7 | 
7 7 I And as he | plucked his | cursed | steel a^ | way, | 
7 7 I Mark 7 | how the | blood of | Ctesar | followed 

it ! I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
This [ 7 was the | most un- { kindest j cut of | all ! [ 
7 7 I 7 For | when the | noble | Cssar | saw | turn | 

stab, { 
7 In- j grattude 1 7 more | strcmg than | traitor's | arms, | 
Quite j vanquished him : | 7 7 | then | burst his | mighty 

heart;! 7 71 
And in his | mande, | 7 7 | mufiling up hb j &ce, { 7 7 | 
Even at the j base of | Poaipey's | statue, | 
7 7 I 7 (Which I aU die I while | ran | bbod,) | 7 7 | 

great | Caaar | fell. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
O what a I fall I 7 was | there, | 7 my | countrymen ! | 

77|77| 
Then 1 1, | 7 and [ you, | 7 and | all of us, | fell { down, j 
7 WhilAJbloody I wuonj flourished! overus.) 7 7|77 | 
O ! I now you j weep ; | 7 7 | 7 and I per- j cxave 1 7 you 
I feel, I 
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7 the I diutt^ I pitf } 1 7 7 I ifa«90 | 7 we | gracioiis | 

drops. I 7 7 ] 7 7 I 
Kind I soula; ] 7 7 | ffbu I vreep^u, | 77 | whenyoli' 

but be- I hold | 
7 Our I Cesur's | veGture | wouaded. | 7 7 1 7 7 { Logk 

you)hete!|7 71 T7| 
Hoteishim- | self, | 77 f mttr'd | 7asyou|see, | 7by 

I traitors, 1 7 7 | 7 7 | 

Good I friends, | sweet | fiiends, | 7 7 ] let me not | 

stir 70U I up' I 
7 To I such a | sudden | flood of | mulinr. { 7 7 | 
7 7 I They that have 1 done this \ deed, | 7 are | hono- 
rable: I 
7 7 I What I private | griefs | 7 they | have, { 7 a- | las! [ 

7 1 1 know not, | 
7 That I made them | do it ; | 7 7 | they are | wise, | 

7 and I honorable, | 
7 And I will I 7 no j doubt, I 7 with | reason | answer 

you. I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
7 I I come not, | friends, ] ? to [ steal away | 7 your | 

hearts;|77| 
I am I no I coator, I 7 as | Brutus | is ; ] 
7 7 I But as you [ know me | all, t 7 a | plun { blunt ] 

man, | 
7 That I love my ] friends; | 7 7 | 7and | that J they | . 

know I full I well | 
7 That 1 gave me ] public | leave | 7 to | speak of him. 

|7 7| 77 I 
For I have | neither [ wit, | 7 nor ] words, [ 7 nor | 

worthi I 7 7 I 
Action, I 7 nor I utterance, | 7 nor | power of | speech, | 
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7 To I Stir I men's t blood. | 7 7 | 7 I only | speak | 

right I on : I 7 7 I 
7 I I tell you | that | 7 which | you your- | selves | 7 do | 

know; | 
7 7 I Show you | sweet | CffisaT*^ | wounds, | 7 7 | poor, 

I poor, I dumb | mouths, | 
7 And I Wd I thepi I speak | for me. | 7 7 | 7 7 | But 

were | I | Brutus, | 
7 And I Brutus | Antony, | 7 7 | there were an | Antony | 
7 Would I ruffle | up your | spirits, ] 7 7 | 7 and | put a | 

tongue I 
7 In I every | wound of | Ciesar, | 7 that ^ould | move | 
7 The I stones of | Rome | "^ to | rise in | mutiny. ] 

77|77| 



BPZBCB OF PATUCX BKHBT. 

Mr. I Pre^deut, [ 7 7 | 7 it is | natural to | man | 7 to 
m- I dulge in the il- | lusJons of | hope. | 7 7 | 7 7 | We 
are | apt to | shut our | eyes | 7 a- | gainst a | painful | 
truth, I 7 7 I 7 and | Ibten to the | song of that [ Syren, 
I 7 7 I uU she trans- | forms us | 7 mto | beasts. | 7 7 | 
7 7 I 7 Is I this the | part of | wise | men, | 7 en- | ga- 
ged in a I great and | arduous | stniggle | 7 for j liberty ? 
I 7 7 I 7 7 I Are we dis- I posed | 7 to | be of the | 
number of | those | 7 wbo | having | eyes, | see not, | 7 
and I having | ears, | bear not the | things | 7 which so | 
nearly con- | cem our | temporal sal- | vation? | 7 7 | 
7 7 I 7 For | my [ pait, | 7 what- | ever ( anguish of ] 
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spirit I 7 it may. \ cost, | 7 7 | I am | williog to ] know 
the j whole | truth ; | "^ 7 | 7 to | know the | worst, | 7 7 
I and to pro- | vide for it. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 

7 I I have but | one | lamp, | 7 by which | my | feet 
are | guided ; | 7 7 [ 7 and | that | 7 is the | lamp of ex* 
1 perience. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 I | know of j no | way of | 
judging of the j future { 7 7 | but by the | past. 1 7 7 | 
7 7 I 7 And I judging by the | paat, { 7 I ( vrish to | know 
I what there has | been | 7 in the | conduct of the | Brit- 
ish I ministry 1 7 for the | Ust j ten | years, ] 7 to { justiiy [ 
7 those I hopes | 7 with which | gentlemen [ 7 bave been | 
pleased to | solace them- | selves | 7 and the | house? | 
7 7 I 7 7 I Is it I diat in- { sidious | smile | 7 with | which 
our pe-. ) tition | 7 has been | lately re- | ceived ? | 7 7 | 
7 7 I Trust it not | 7 Sir ; ) it will | prove a | snare I 7 to 
your ] feet. | 7 7 | 7 7 | SuOer not your- 1 selves | 7 to be 
be- I trayed | 7 with a | kiss. | 7 7 17 7] Ask yourselves | 
how this [ gracious re- | eeption | 7 of our pe- | tition | 7 
com- I porta with those | wai^Iike | prepa- { rations | 7 
which I cover our | waters | 7 and | darken our | land. | 
7 7 I 7 7 I 7 Are | fleets and | annies { necessary j 7 to a | 
work of I love and | reconcili- | ation ? [ 7 7 | 7 7 | Have 
we I shown ourselves | so un- { willing to be | reconciled, | 
7 that I force | 7 must be | called } in { 7 to | win j back 
our I fove ? I 7 7 | 7 7 | Let us not 1 7 de- j ceive our- 
selves, I Sir. I 7 7 I 7 7 [ These | are the j implements of 
I war I 7 and | subju- { gation ; | 7 7 { 7 the | last | argu- 
ments I 7 to which I kings re- | sort. | 7 7 j 71 j ask | 
gentlemen, | 7 Sir, { what | means this | mania] ar- [ ray, | 
7 if its I purpose | be not to | force us to sub- 1 missioa ? { 
7 7 I 7 7 I 7 Can | gendemen as- | sign | any { other | 
poeuble | motive for it? | 7 T ) 7 7 | 7 Has | Great | Bri- 
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nin I any | oieiny [ 7 in | this \ qiiuter of the | worid, | 7 
to|caIlfQr|aUtlusac-|ciinm-|latk>ii | 7 of | lumesand | 
armies? | 7 7 | 7 7 | No Sir, | she hu | none. | 7 7 | 7 7 j 
Tbeyare | meant lor | us:| 7 7 | 7 they jean be | meant 
lor I no I odier. | 7 7 | 7 7 1 They are | 3«nt ( over | 7 to [ 
Innd and | rivet upon us | iboee | chaias, ( which the | 
British I aoipistry | 7 have been | so | long | Icffgiog. i 7 7 | 
7 7 I And I what [ have we | 7 to op- 1 pose lo them ? | 
77| 77|aiallwe|trylargument?|7 7 | 7 7| Sir,|7 
WV I have been | trying | that | 7 for the | last | ten } 
years. | 7 7 | 7 7 [ Have we | any thing | new | 7 to | 
l^er i 7 upoD the | subject? | 7 7 | 7 7 | Nothing. | 7 7 | 
7 7 I We have | beM the | subject | up | 7 in | eveiy | 
light of I which it is | capable ; | 7 7 j but it has been { aU 
in I vain. | 7 7 | 7 7 | Shall we re- { spit to en- I trea^ | 
7 and | humble | suppli- | cation ? | 7 7 | 7 7 | What | 
tCTms I 7 shall we | find | which | have not | been al- | 
ready ex- | hnusted ?|77)7T|Letuatiot|7Ibe- j 
•eech you, Sb, | 7 de- | ceive ourselves | longer. | 7 7 | 
7 7 { Sir, t 7 we have | done | every thing | 7 that | 
could be I dona, | 7 to a> | vert the | sKurm ] 7 which is | 
now I coming | cm. | 7 7 ] 7 7 | We have pe- | titioned, | 
7 7 I we have re- 1 monetrated, | 7 7 | we have | suppli- 
cated, I 7 7 I we have j prostrated ourselves | 7 be- | fore 
die I duone, | 7 7 | and have im- | plored | its j interpo- 1 
ntion I 7 10 ar-| rest the \y- { rannical | hands | 7 of the | 
ministry | 7 and | parliament. | 7 7 { 7 7 | 7 Our pe- 1 d- 
tions I 7 have been ] slighted ; | 7 7 | 7 our re- | mem* 
strances | 7 have pro- | duced ad- 1 ditional | violence, | 7 
and I insult ; | 7 7 | 7 our | suppli- ( cations | 7 have been 
[ disre- I garded ; | 7 7 | 7 cmd | w« have been | spumed, | 
7 with con- I tempt, | 7 fix)m the | foot of the | throoe. | 
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7 T I 7 7 j 7 In I vain, { 7 after \ these | tlimgs, 7 | may 
we in- \ dulge the | fond ] hope of | peace | 7 and | recon- 
dli- j atioD. { 7 7 I 7 7 | There u | n« | longer \ any | 
room for | hope. | 7 7 | 7 7 | If we | wish to be | free, | 
7 7 I if we I mean to pre- | serve in- [ violate | those io- 
I estimable | privileges | 7 for | which we have bees | 
so I long con- | tending, | 7 7 | if we j mean not | base^ 
to a- j bandon | 7 the | noble | struggle | 7 in | which 
we have been | so | long en- [ gaged, | 7 and | which we 
have I pledged ourselves | never to a- | bandon, | 7 7 | 
until the | glorious | object | 7 of our [ contest | shall be 
ob- I tained, | 7 7 | We must | ^t; | 7 7 | 7 7 ] I re- 
I peat it, Sir, | 7 we | must 7 | fight ! | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 An 
ap- I peal to | arms, I and to the { God of | Hosts, | 7 is 
[all I 7ihatis I Ieftu3!|77|77| 

7 They | tell us, | Sir, 7 | that we are ] weak, | 7 un- 
I able to I cope with so | formidable an ] adversary. | 7 7 
I 7 7 I 7 But I when shall we be | stronger? | 77 | 77| 
W\\i it be the I next { week, | 7 or the | next | year? | 
7 7 I 7 7 I Will it t be I when we are | totally dis- | 
armed, | 7 and | when a [ British | guard | 7 shall be | 
stationed in | every | house ? | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 Shall we | 
gather | strength | 7 by | irreso- | lution, | 7 and in- | ac- 
tion ? I 7 7 I 7 7 I 7 Shall we ac- | quire the | means of 
ef- I fectual re- | ^stance, | 7 by | lying su- | pinely | 7 
on our I backs, [ 7 and | hugging the Ae- \ ]uswe | phan- 
tom of I hope, I 7 un- I til our | enemies | 7 shall have | 
bound UB 1 hand and ] foot? | 7 7 | 7 7 | Sir, 7 | 7 we 
are I not I weak, | 7 if ne | make a | proper | use <^ | 
those I means | 7 which the | God of | nature | 7 hath | 
placed in our j power. | 7 7 j 7 7 | Three | millions of j 
people, I 7 7 I armed in the [ holy | cause of j liber^, | 

Coo,lc 
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7 aod in | such a | countiy | 7 as | that v/bicb \ we po»- 
I sess, I 7 are In- { vincible } 7 by [ any | force | 7 which 
OUT I enemy | 7 can { send a- | gainst us. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
7 Be- I sides, Sir, | 7 we shall ] not | fight our | battles 
a- I Iraie. | 7 7 | 7 7 | There is a | just | Cfod i 7 iriio 
pre- I sides [ over the | destinies of | nations ; [ 7 7 | 7 
and I who wiU | raise | up | fiiends | 7 to | fight our 
batdesi forus. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 The [ batde,jSir, | 7 ie 
not to the I strong a- | kme, | 7 7 | it ] ia to the | vigjlant, 
I 7 the I actife, | 7 the | brave. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 Be- 
sides, Sir, I 7 we have | no e- j lection. | 7 7 | 7 7 
If we were | base enough | 7 to de- ] are i^ I 7 it is 
BOW { too I late | 7 to re- ] tire from the | umtest. | 7 7 
7 7 I There is | no re- | treat, | 7 7 | but in sub- | mia- 
sba I 7 and | slavery. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 Our | chains are 
forged. I 7 7 I 7 7 [ 7 Tbeir | clanking | 7 may be 
heard | on the | plains of | Bostcm. | 7 7 | 7 7 ] 7 the 
war I 7 is m- [ evitable, | 7 7 | and | let it | ccxne ! 
7 7 I 7 7 I 7 I re- I peat it Sir, | 7 7 | let it | come ! 
7 7 I 7 7 I It is in I vain Sir | 7 to ex- | tenuate the 
matter. | 7 7 | Gentlemen may | cry | peace, | peace ! 
7 7 I but there | u no | peace. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 The | war 
is I actually be- | gun ! | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 The | next | gale 
that I sweeps from the | north | 7 will | bring to our 
ears | 7 the | cla^ of re- | sounding | sfQis ! | 7 7 | 7 7 
7 Our I brediren | 7 are al- | ready | 7 in the | field i 
7 7 I 7 7 I Why I stand | we | here | idle ? | 7 7 [ 7 7 
What I is it I 7 that [ gendemen j wish ? j 7 7 [ 7 7 
What 7 I would they | have? | 1 7 ] 7 7 | 7 Is | life 7 
so I dear, | 7 or | peace | so | sweet, | as to be | pur- 
chased I 7 at die I price of ( chains and | slavery ? | 7 7 
I 77 I 7 P«- I bid it, I 7 Al- j mighty j God! 1 77 | 7 
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I I know not | what | course | others may | take ; | 7 7 ] 
7 but I as for | me, ( 7 7 [ give me | liberty ; | 7 7 | 7 or 
I ^ve me | death ! | 7 7 | 7 7 | ■ 



THT BATT&E Or WARSAW. 

7 When I leagued op- | pression | poured to | Dorthem | 

wars, I 
7 Hw I whisker'd | pandoors, | 7 and her | fierce 1 7 hus- 

, |sars,|77| 
Wared her | dread | standard | 7 to the | breeze of ) 

mom, I 
7 7 I Peal'd her | loud | drum, | 7 and j twang'd her | 

trumpet | horn; | 
7 7 I 7 Tw I muhuous I horror | 7 7 | brooded | oi*ei 

her I van, | 
7 Pre- I s^og I wrath, | 7 to | Poland, | 7 7 | 7 and to 

I m^ ! I 7 7 I 7 7 I 
Warsaw's | last { champion | 7 from her | heights 1 7 sur- 

I vey'd, I 7 7 1 
Wde o'er the | fields, | 7 a [ waste of | ruin [ laid ; | 

77|77| 
O ! I Heaven ! | 7 he | cried, | 7 my j bleeding ) coun- 
try I save ! | 
7 7 I Is there no'| hand on | high,.] 7 to | shield the j 

brave? 177 1 
What though de- | stmction | 7 7 ] sweep these | lovely 

I plains, I 
Rise, I fellow | men ! | 7 our | country | 7 7 | yet re- 1 

mains ! | 
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7 By I that | dread ) name, | 7 we | wave the [ svrard 

on I high, { 
7 And I swear | 7 for } her to | live ! | 7 7 | 7with | her 

|7totdie!l77|77| * 
7 He I smd, | T 7 | 7 and ^ on the | ran^art | heights | 

7 ar- I ray'd | 
7 His I trusty | wariors, | 7 7 [ few, | 7 but | undia- | 

may'd; | 
7 7 i Firm | paced, ] 7 and | slow, | 7 a | hcsrid ] frcml 

they I form, | 7 7 | 
StiU I 7 as the I breeze, | 7 but { dreadful | 7 as the | 

storm ; I 7 7 I ■ 
Low I murmuring | sounds a- | long their | banners | fiy, | 
7 Re- I venge | 7 or ] death, | 7 the | watchwwd | and 

re-|plyi|77|77| 
Then | peal'd the | ngtes, | ^ oxa- \ nipotent to \ charm, ( 
7 And the | loud | toc^ | 7 7 [ toll'd | 7 their j last a^ | 

larm. i 7 7 j 7 7 | 
7 In I vam, | 7 a- | las ! | 7 in | vain, | 7 7 | 7 ye j gal- 
lant I few ! I 
7 From | rank to | rank | 7 your | voUey'd | thunder \ 

flew; I 7 7 I 
Oh ! I bloodiest | picture | 7 in the | book of | Time, [ 
7 Sar- I matia | fell, | un- | wept, | 7 with- | out a | 

crime : I _ , 

Found not a | generous | fiiend, | 7 a | ]u^g | foe, | 
7 7 I Strength in her j arms, | 7 nor | mercy | 7 in her | 

wo ! I 7 7 I 
- Dropp'd from her | nerveless | grasp, j "7 the | shatter'd | 

spear, I 
7 7 I Closed her | bright | eye, | 7 uid | ctab'd | 7 her | 

highca- |reer; | 7 7 | 
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Hope, I 7 fqr a I season, j 7 7 | bade the | world \ fare- 

I weU, j 
7 7 I 7 And I Freedom | shrietc'd, | 7 as I Kosci- | usko 

I feU. I 7" 7 1 7 7 I 
7 The [ suD I went | down, | 7 nor | ceased the j car- 
nage f there, j 
7 Tu- I'multuous [ murder | 7 7 [ shock &e I midnight [ 

air, I 7 7 I 
7 On I Prague's | proud | arch | 7 the | fires of | ruin | 

glow, I 
7 His I blood-dyed | waters | ' 7 | murmuring | far be- 

|low}i77| 
7 The I storm pre- | vails, j 7 7 | 7 the | rampart | 

yields a | way, [ 
Bursts the | wild | cry | 7 of | horror 1 7 and dis- [ may ! 

|77| 
Hark ! [ 7 7 | 7 as the [ smouldering [ piles | 7 with | 

thunder | fall J | 
7 A I thousand | shrieks I 7 for | hopeless | mercy { caU ! 

i"i 

Earth | shook, | 7 7 | red | meteors ] flashed a- | long the 

Isky,! 
7 And I conscious I Nature | shudder'd | 7 at the | cry ! [ 

77|77| 



IPEECB OF CASSmS, INSTIGATIirO BBUTCS TO JOIN 
THX COMSPIBACT AOAINST GJGSAB. 

Shaktpewe. 
Well ! I Honor | 7 is the | subject | 7 of my | story. | 

77|77 I 
7 I I cannot | tell | 7 what | you | 7 and | other [ men i 
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Think oflhu I U&; I 7 7 I But fbrmy I sb^ | self} | 
I j 7 had as I iief | not | be, | 7 A | tire to | be | 
7 In I awe of I sudi a | thing | 7 as | I my- \ self. 1 7 7 1 
I was I bom | free as [ Cssar; [ 7 7 | go were | you : 

7 We I both have | fed as | well ; | 7 7 f 7 and | we 

can I both | 
7 En- I dure the | winter's | cold, | 7 as | well as | 

■ he, 1 7 7 j 
7 For I once | 7 upon a | raw and | gus^ | day, | 
7 The I troubled | Tiber | ohafmg | 7 with his | 

shores, | 
Cesar | says 10 me, | 7 7 | "Dar'st thou, | Cassius, | 

now I 
Leap I m with | me | into this | angry | Sood, | 
7 And I awim to ) yonder | pront ?" | 7 7 | 7 Upon the | 

word, I 
7 Ac- I coutered as I | was, | 7 1 | phmged | in, t 
T And I bade | him | follow : | 7 7 { lo io- 1 deed be ^ 

did. j 
7 The I torrmt | roared, | 7 7 | and we did | bof- 

fet it I 
7 With I lusty | sinews; | 7 7 | thnming it a- | sde,^ 
7 And stemming it | 7 with | hearts of | ctHitrorersy. 

1-771 
7 Bat I a* I 7 we could ar- | rive the | point pro- | 

poaed ] 
Cssar [ ciyed | 7 7 | " Help me, | 7 7 | Cassius, j 7 or 

I I sink." I 7 7 1 7 7 I .. 
1, 7 I 7 as ^ j neas, | 7 our j great | ancestor, | 
7 7 ] Did from &e | flames of | Troy, | 7 upaa his ( 

shoulderi | 
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7 The [M An- | chises.| bear; | 7 7 [ so Irom die | 

WBTeg of I liber, | 
7 Did I 1 7 I 7 the I tired | Csm; | 7 7 [ 7 and this | 

man | 
7 Is I now be- | come a | CSod ; | 7 7 | 7 and [ Cfissius 

|7ii-| 
7 A I wretchwl | creature, | 7 and must [ bend bb | 

body, ( 
If I Ceser | 7 7 | careles^ | 7 but | nod on him. | 

77 I 77| 
He had a | ferer | when be was in | Spun, | 
7 And I when the | fit was | oo him | 7 I did | mark | 
Howte did j shake; | 7 7 ] 7 'tis | tniej | this | God | 7 

did I shake ; 1 7 "^ | 
7 His I coward { lips | did from their 1 colour | fly j I 
7 And I that same | eye, | 7 whose | bend j t doth [ 

awe the ] world, | 
7 Did I lose its | lustre ; | 7 7 | 7 I did [ hear him | 
groan: | 77| 
- Aye, I 7 and that | tongue of his | 7 that | bade the | 
Romans | 
Hark lum, ] 7 and | write hb | qieecbes | 7 in their | 

books, I 
7 7 I A- I las ! I 7 it | cried; ] 7 7 j Give me some | 

drink, I 7 1^- I tinius!" | 
7 As a I Mck I girl. I 7 7 I 7 Ye I Gods, I 7 it doib a- | 

maze me, | 
7 A I man of [ such a | feeble | temper, | 7 should j 
So { get the | start | 7 of the tna- | jestic | world, | 
7 And I bear the | pahna- | kme. | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
Brutus I 7 and I Ciesar. | 7 7 | What | should be in | 
that|Ciesar?| 77 |77 I 
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Wby ^uli) 1 that 7 | oaaia I 7 be | BoaaAei. | more 

than I yours ? | 7 7 | 7 7 | 
Write Ihem to- | gether; | 7 7 [ yours | 7 is as | &ir a ^ 

Dsme ; I 7 7 I 
Sound them ; | 7 7 | it doth be- | come the | mouth as ) 

' neU, I 
7 7 I Weigh them ; | 7 7 | it is as j heavy: | 7 7 | coo- 
jura with 'em | 7 7 | 
Brutus I 7 will j start a | spirit | 7 as | soon as | Ctesar. 

I 7 7| 
Now in the | name of | all the | Gods at | once, | 7 7 [ 
Upon what | meats | 7 doth [ this our { Cnsar [ feed, [ 
That be has I grown so | great? | 7 7 j Age, | thou art | 

shamed ! | 7 7 | 
Rome, I T thou hast | lost thy | breed of | noble | bloods. 

|r7|77| 
When I went there | by an | age, | ^ce the great | 

flood, I 
But it was I famed | 7 with | more | than with j one | 

man ? I 7 7 I 
When could they | say, | 7 till | now, | 7 that | talked 

of \ Rome, | 
7 That her { wide j walls j 7 en- | compassed | 7 but | 

one I man ? 1 7 7 I 7 7 I 
Oh ! I 7 7 I you and I I I 7 have | heard our | fathers | 

say, I 
There was a | Brutus | once, | 7 7 | that would have | 

brook'd I 
7 The in- | fema) | devil, | 7 to | keep | his | state in | 

Rome I 
7 As I easQy | 7 as a | king. 1 7 7 | 7 7 | 



...Gooiilc 
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